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INTRODUCTfOX 


It  is  H  tircsoiiH!  coiumonplace  of  ipviowers  to  likori 
books  of  Near  Eastern  travel  to  Kot/tcn,  liowever  little 
they  may  have  in  common  with  it.  But  Robert  Curzon  "s 
Visits  to  Monasteries  in  thn  Levant,  a  product  of  the 
sunie  epoch,  similar  conditions  of  travel,  and  a  mind 
formed  much  as  Kinplake's  was  ftirmed,  can  ho  com- 
pared very  appropriately  (as  indeed  it  often  has  heen 
compared)  with  that  famous  Essay  on  the  Near  East, 
which  pi  .  ceded  it  by  five  years. 

No  competent  critic  would  put  Curzon's  Monasteries 
on  so  high  a  lit-rary  piano  as  Eof/ien  or  claim  for  it 
a  posthumous  life   quite  so   vif?orous.     Its  author 
devoted  much  less  literary  labour  and  art  to  his  work. 
Though  he  allowed  even  more  than  Kinglake's  nine 
years  to  elaj.se  between  his  experiences  and  their  rela- 
tion, no  external  record  or  internal  evidence  suggests 
that  his  bantling  was  conceived  either  during  those  ex- 
periences or  while  the  recollection  of  them  was  very 
fresh  in  mind :  still  less  that  he  wrote  his  relation 
over  and  over  again  with  Kinglake's  literary  conscience 
and  fastidious  self-criticism.    Curzon's  own  statement 
about  the  genesis  of  his  Jronasfcrirs,  contained  in  its 
preface,  is  sufficiently  well  borne  out  both  by  the  im- 
pression it  makes,  and  by  such  indications  of  his 
literary  habits  as  are  afforded  by  another  travel-book, 
his  Armenia,  published  five  years  later.    This  second 
relation  very  evidently  was  written  rapidly,  casually, 
and  with  more  help  from  recollections  some  years  old 
than  from  diaries  or  notes.  Doubtless  Curzon  did  make 
notes  during  the  journeys  described  in  his  Monasteries ; 
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but  a  Inn-  <  xtr;i.  t  from  u  lctt»  r  "C  his  lo  Cun-lcii.' 

pul.lishiMl  ill  thf  (iwntn-h,  //'•••/       for  D.-.-emlH-r  \>*>\'o 

(p.  .VJ),  which  j,MV»'s  u  suiuinury  uccount  of  his  cxiwi- 
t'licps  at  Dor  S»)uriani,  encourages  the  belief  that  five 
years  later  he  wrote  mainly  from  unassisted  memory. 

When,  however,  the  rrcolhction  of  an  expripno*' 
excited  him,  Cur/on  roul<l  put  into  his  dosoriptioii  an 
art  hardly  inferior  to  KiuK^lake's.  Witness,  lor  example, 
his  classic  account  of  the  riot  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  gruesome  night  which 
followed.  But  he  was  less  concerned  to  sustain  his 
effort.  With  the  same  self  t  ive  instiiu  t  as  Kinulake's. 
Ciirzon  aimed  much  more  than  hi.s  predecessor  at 
narrating;  fully  l»is  chosen  episodes.  T'herefore,  while 
Kothcn  is  an  Essay  on  the  Near  East,  shot  through  and 
through  with  illustrative  experiences,  Cur/on  s  Monas- 
teries is  a  proper  Travel-book,  perhaps  the  best  yet 
written  on  that  re<;ion. 

By  certain  qniditi.  s  rclloctod  in  their  works,  the 
tv  o  autliors  resembled  each  other  closely.  The  two 
books  are  equally  conspicuous  for  a  fine  sense  of 
humour,  which  was  apt  to  b."  excited  by  similar  causes 
in  both  minds  ;  but  Curzon's  humour  is  drier  and,  at 
the  same  time,  somewhat  more  kindly.  His  book 
lacks  wit  of  Kinglake's  mordant  quality,  and  the 
latter  s  seductive  tone  of  confidential  intimacy  with 
his  reader;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tl  «  attitude 
assumed  by  both  travellers  towards  Near  Eastern 
society  and  individuals  was  so  much  the  same  that 
the  temper  inspiring  Eothen  an^ihe  Monasteries  hi  'xngs, 
the  two  books  very  near  together.    Curzon,  indeed, 

1  Cuit  ton's  .luthorsliip  of  the  quarterly  AviicXe,  in  which  this 
letter  appeared,  may  be  presumed  on  internal  evidence. 
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preseiiU  hiiustdf  us  a  in<>n'  'siiporior  poison'  tlmn 
Kinglnko,  l)Ut  li.'  k.  ••|)-^  his  siiporiority  *' t  lii.s  coiuitiy- 
men,  >sliowing  greater  respect  for  the  (^pinions  of  the 
common  herd  in  the  Near  East  than  for  those  of  the 
Middle  Class  in  England,  as,  perhaps,  in  the  forties 
was  to  be  expected  of  the  future  Lon!  /ouche.  At 
thf  same  time  one  feels  that  t'ur/.on  was  Itetler 
able  to  liohnoh  with  all  sort.-,  of  men  in  the  Kjujt, 
and  tliut  lii^  .synipaMiies  were  the  more  catholic,  if  his 
gaze  was  le»s  penn^'ating. 

When  Curzon  came  to  tell  his  story  in  1810  he  had 
two  valuable  advantages  over  Kiii,<,'lake.  In  the  first 
phici'  he  liad  seen  Hi(»rc  o^"  the  Near  Kust,  having  l)Oth 
spent  a  longer  time  in  it  and  ranged  i'urtlier  afield. 
In  the  second  place  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with  adventures  more  exciting.  Against  Kingiake's 
sojourn  of  liardly  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  Curzon 
could  set  not  only  the  years  18;}3-8,  about  half  of 
which  he  had  spent  in  East  Mediterranean  lands, 
making  the  expeditions  described  in  his  Monasteries ; 
but  also  a  further  term  after  1841  as  private  secretary 
to  Stratford  Canning  at  Constantinople,  and  Co  lis- 
sioner  in  Armenia.  If  he  had  not  ridden  fr<>in  L^^  l  ide 
to  the  Ottoman  capital,  he  had  roamed  :ii(if.  various 
and  less  trodden  paths  than  were  f'dlowed  5  -  Ivinglake, 
and  besides  seeing  most  of  whu.  he  lattw  saw,  had 
gone  into  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  Natron  Valley,  and 
through  Epirote  Albania  to  Meteora ;  and  he  had 
visited  Athos  on  the  one  hand  and  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan  on  the  other.  Nor  could  any  adventure  of 
Kingiake's  compare  in  interest  with  Curzon 's  quest  in 
the  Nitrian  monasteries,  his  encounter  on  the  way  to 
St.  Sabba,  his  life-and-death  struggle  among  the  corpses 
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and  panic-struck  survivors  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  his  march  with  klephts  across  Pindus  and 
back.  Perhaps  it  may  be  reckoned  also  to  his  advantage 
that  he  went  about  the  East  to  see  more  than  sights, 
and  that  his  purpose  compelled  him  to  put  off  insularity 
and  cultivate  relations  with  many  kinds  of  men. 

Taken  for  all  in  all.  Visits  Monasteries  of  the  Levant 
makes  as  good  reading  as  any  travel-book  ever  written; 
and  although  not  only  Eothen  but  also  Warburton's  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  had  been  offered  very  recently  to 
the  public  appetite,  Mr.  John  Murray  was  called  upon 
to  produce  three  editions  of  Curzon's  book  in  its  tirst 
year,  and  a  fourtli  in  1851.  A  fifth  edition,  revised 
by  the  author,  appeared  in  1865.  Its  text  has  been 
chosen  for  reproduction  in  the  present  volume. 
Robert  Curzon,  who  in  1870  succeeded  his  mother  in 
the  revived  barony  of  Zouche,  died  in  1873  ;  but 
Mr.  Murray  found  it  worthwhile  to  issue  posthumous 
sixth  edition  of  the  Monaslcries  eight  years  later,  and, 
since  the  expiry  of  the  copyright,  the  book  has  re- 
appeared (1897)  in  an  inexpensive  form  which  is  now 
out  of  print.  In  justification  for  yet  another  reprint 
some  information  may  bo  offered  about  the  causes 
and  the  consequences  of  the  principal  ventures  which 
Curzon  undertook  in  pursuit  of  his  purpose. 

Robert  Curaon,  grandson  of  the  first  Viscount 
Curzon,  and  son  «.f  Harriet  Anne  Bisshopp,  in  whose 
favour  the  barony  •>!'  Zouche  had  been  called  out  of 
abeyance  for  the  second  time,  went  into  the  Levant 
lands  within  two  years  of  leaving  Oxford.  Though 
only  twenty-three,  he  had  uctiuiied  already  a  taste 
for  antiquities,  and  some  particular  knowledge  of 
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palaeography  and   illumination.     Like  most  ama- 
teurs and  indeed  scholars  of  his  time,  he  shared 
the  belief,  cherished  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  monastic  libraries  of  the  Near  East  concealed 
all  sorts  of  lost  classics.    A  good  deal  had  happened  to 
encourage  this  belief.    The  manuscripts  acquired  by 
tlie  Ko\  al  Library  at  Paris  from  Greek  monasteries  in 
the  seventeenth  century  :  the  Oriental  collection  from 
Syria  and  Egypt  (including  some  volumes  from  the 
Nitrian  convents)  with  which  Robert  Huntington  had 
endowed  the  Bodleian  ;   the  further  booty  from  Nitria 
which  the  two  Assemunis  had  procured  for  the  Vatican 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  great  prize  of 
the  Plato  manuscript  carried  off  from  Patmos  by 
Clarke  in  1801 — these  spoils  were  enough  to  persuade 
bibliophiles  of  the  existence  of  unexplored  treasure 
in  the  Near  East.'    Quite  recently,  in  1829,  Lord 
Prudhoe  (afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland) 
had  returned  from  Egypt  to  report  yet  another  un- 
suspected library  in  Nitria.    What  Curzon  eventually 
saw  and  bought  there,  and  still  more  what  Tattam 
procured  a  little  later,  were  quite  enough  to  vindicate 
expectations,  so  far  as  Oriental  manuscripts  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  if  the  yield  of  '  lost  classics  '  by  monastic 
libraries  even  to  the  present  day  has  fallen  short  of 
what  was  once  hoped,  the  chances  are  not  exhausted. 
Known  libraries  have  yet  to  be  examined  ;  more, 
probably,   exist   unknown ;    and  the  lumber-rooms 
and  liliraries  of  Turks,  descended  from  officers  who 
plundered  monasteries  in  the  period  of  tlie  Greek 

»  See  Clarke's  statement  about  the  Patmos  library  in  hinTravels, 
fourth  edition,  viii,  p.  19. 
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Revolt,  may  disgorge  treasures  such  as  Curzon  had 
hoped  to  see. 

In  1833  the  omens  were  favourable.  During  the 
previous  year  Mehemet  Ali  had  established  his  virtual 
independence  in  Egypt  and  his  hold  on  Syria  and 
Cilicia  by  the  victory  of  Konia  and  the  peace  of 
Kutahia.  I'lom  both  inclination  and  iwlicy  he 
encouraged  Europeans  to  travel  within  his  dominions 
and  saw  to  their  interests  while  under  his  protection. 
Greece  had  just  won  her  freedom  and  settled  down 
under  a  king.  Turkey's  'reforming'  Sultan,  Mah- 
mud  II,  newly  chastised  by  a  disastrous  Russian 
war  and  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  inclined  to 
court  Stratford  Canning  and  the  Power  he  represented. 

Curzon  landed  in  Egypt  with  Sir  G.  Palmer,  as 
travelling  companion,  in  August  1833,  and  spent  the 
winter  there  ;  but  without,  apparently,  visiting  con- 
vents or  searching  for  books.    Tlience  early  in  1884 
he  proceeded  by  the  overland  I'oute  to  Palestine,  was 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  Greek  Easter,  and  visited  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Sabba.    He  seems  to  have  passed  the 
summer  in  the  Levant,  partly  at  Corfu,  and  it  was  late 
autumn  when  he  undertook  his  rapid  expedition  across 
Epirus  to  Meteora  and  back.    lie  returned  to  London 
at  Christmas,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  in 
England  ;  but  late  in  1836  he  went  again  to  Egypt, 
with  the  express  intention  this  time  of  visiting  the 
Nitrian  monasteries.  He  carried  his  jdan  into  execu- 
tion in  the  month  of  March.  1837,    Subsequently  he 
went  to  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  an  expedition 
to  Athos,  and  started  for  the  Holy  Mountain  in  the 
late  spring.     Having  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
the  summer,  he  made  his  way  to  Egypt  for  the  third 
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time  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1838  ascended  the  Nile  in  a  daliahiyah  as  far  as  Philae, 
in  quest  of  books.  Either  this  year  or  the  previous 
Diie  he  seems  to  have  re-visiteu  Jerusalem  and  St.  Sabba. 
There  aro  passing  allusions  in  his  Monasteries  to  yet 
later  experiences,  e.  g.  to  some  gained  during  the  year 
1843,  which  he  spent  in  Armenia,  chiefly  at  Erzerum, 
as  Joint  Commissioner  with  Colonel  (later,  Sir)  J ohn 
Fenwick  Williams  charged  to  settle  the  Turco-Persian 
boundary  question. 

The  principal  achievements  described  in  Curzon's 
book  are  his  explorations  of  the  Nitria,  the  Athos, 
and  the  Meteora  libraries— to  take  them  in  their  order 
of  importance,  as  preserves  of  the  particular  game 
which  the  author  went  out  to  hunt. 

(1)  Nitria— tliat  is,  the  depression  some  thirty  miles 
withii.  the  North  Libyan  desert  which  Ambs  know  as 
Wady  Natrun  or  Habib,  while  its  southern  part  is 
Shiit  or  Shehat  (Curzon's  .Scc^e)— had  begun  in  the 
seventet-nth  century  to  be  talked  of  iu  the  West  as  a 
preserve  of  ancient  manuscripts.  Tliough  only  four  of 
its  monasteries  were  known  to  survive,  the  probability 
was  that  these  had  accumulated  books  from  the  other 
ruined  convents,  which,  like  them,  dated  from  the 
origins  of  monasticism  and  had  been  world-famous 
places  of  pious  resort,  protected  in  a  remote  situation 
by  successive  rulers  of  Egypt.  This  probability  was 
sullicient  to  arouse  curiosity  among  students  of  the 
revived  classical  learning,  even  without  reports,  which 
from  time  to  time  reached  Europe,  that  very  old  books 
had  actually  been  seen  \\\  theiv  p.-pcinfts.  One  of  these 
reports,  made  by  Gabriel  Eva,  abbot  of  St.  Maura  in 
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the  Lebanon,  roused  si  Pope  to  action  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  an  emissary  of  Clement  XI, 
Elias  Assemani,  a  Syrian,  prevailed  on  the  monks  in 
1707  to  part  with  some  forty  codices,  all,  apparently, 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  books  in  Coptic,  Vrabic, 
and  Syriac.    His  account  of  what  he  had  left  behind 
prompted  the  Pope«  to  send  in  1715  a  second  emissary, 
the  Vatican  librarian,  Joseph  Assemani,  cousin  of 
Elias ;  but  whether  he  was  equally  or  at  all  successful 
has  not  been  revealed.    The  monks  were  beginning  to 
complain  of  their  authorities  making  private  profit  of 
things  which,  however  little  regarded,  belonged  to  the 
communities,  and  for  about  a  century  after  Assemani's 
visit  no  one  was  able  to  get  much  out  of  them. 
Browne,  for  example,  who  was  at  Nitria  in  1792  or 
1793,  wrote  in  his  Travels  (1790),  'I  inquired  for 
manuscripts  and  saw  in  one  of  the  convents  several 
books  in  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages. 
The  works  of  S.  Gregory  and  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  Arabic.    The  Superior  told  me  they  had  near 
eight  hundred  volumes,  but  positively  refused  to  part 
\\  ilh  any  of  them  ;  nor  could  I  see  any  moie.'  Finally 
in  1828  Lord  Prudhoe,  though  enjoying  strong  official 
protection  and  the  company  of  the  influential  engineer, 
Linant  Bey,  could  buy  nothing  of  importance ;  but  he 
saw  the  appetizing  and  tantalizing  spectacle  of  an  oil- 
cellar  in  S.  Maria  Tlieotokos  of  the  Syrians  (Der 
Souriani)  littered  two  feet  deep  with  manuscript  leaves. 
Some  t'oninuinication  of  this   discovery  was  made 
doubtless  to  Curzon  before  1837,  and   having  got 
Linant's  account  at  first  hand  in  Cairo,  he  deter- 
mined to  £ee  that  cellar  at  all   costs.    How  he 
succeeded  with  the  aid  of  'rosoglio',  prime  opener 
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of  monkish  liearts,  he  has  related  both  in  his  Monas- 
teries and,  even  more  racily,  in  the  letter  to  Cureton 
published  in  the  Quarterly  lieview. 

Cui'zon  has  often  been  abused  for  'robbing'  the 
Nitrian  monks.  For  example,  one  of  the  lattst  visitors 
to  the  convents.  J.  C.  Ewald  Falls,  a  merabtr  of  the 
German  '  Meuas  Expedition',  has  commented  adversely  * 
on  a  singularly  inaccurate  statement  of  fact—*  in  1842 
Lord  Curzon  obtained  about  a  thousand  manuscripts '. 
Here  date,  title  (few  Germans  could  understand  how 
;i  grandson  of  Viscount  Curzon,  his  own  name  being 
Curzon,  had  succeeded,  through  h^s  mother,  to  the 
barony  of  Zouche),  and  tale  of  the  spoil  are  all  vsrrong  ; 
and  if  the  word  *  robbery '  can  fitly  be  applied  to  the 
rescue  of  manuscripts  from  l)eing  torn  up  to  cover 
preserve-pcts,  or  from  rotting  in  fragments  piled  knee- 
deep  on  the  tluor  of  an  oil-cellar,  the  memory  not  of 
Curzon  but  of  Henry  Tattam,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
must  bear  nine-tenths  of  the  im.putation.    He  it  was 
who,  on  a  visit  to  Egypt  in  1839  and  on  a  second  three 
years  later,  when  he  had  the  sense  not  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  the  Syrians  itself,  but  to  get  native  emissaries 
to  bring  away  the  contents  of  the  cellar  en  bloc,  p-ocured 
the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  It  amounted,  net  to  a  thou- 
sand volumes,  but  to  less  than  four  hundred,  even  if  He 
few  brought  away  by  Curzon  himself  a.  1  depc  -ited,  not 
at  the  British  Museum  but  at  Parham,  be  reckoned  in. 
They  include  no  '  lost  classics ",  as  that  phrase  is  com- 
monly understood,  l)ut  are  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
works,  almost  as  desirable  for  their  singularity,  their 
rarity,  their  early  dates,  and  their  palaeographical 
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character.'  The  Nitrian  convents  still  subsist  in  over 
increasing  desuetude,  but,  thanks  to  the  Natron  Com- 
pany's railway,  in  less  utter  isolation.  They  retain  a  few 
old  books,  while  others  belonging  to  them  have  been 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  superiors  of  their  Clun-ch  : 
but,  unless  tlie  soil  of  other  abandoned  sites  in  the 
depression  has  conserved  relics  of  lil)raries  despite  the 
damp  and  the  salts,  there  is  nothing  more  for  scholars 
to  hope  from  Nitria. 

(2)  As  ea'ly  as  the  sixteenth  century  Athos  was 
known  to  tue  West  to  i>i)ssess  large  li1)raries ;  and 
Belon's  classic  account  of  its  convents,  issued  in  1553, 
resulted  in  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  manuscripts  and 
some  printed  books  being  procured  by  one  Athanasius, 
a  Cypriote  monk,  for  Seguier  and  Mazarin.  These  were 
shii^ped  to  Paris  in  1049.  A  little  later,  both  Moscov.- 
and  Rome  procured  others.  So  far  as  the  manuseripts 
went,  all  were  ecclesiastical.  Belon  had  reported  that 
any  monk  convicted  of  consulting  a  secular  work  was 
excommunicated ;  and  in  .1677,  John  Covel,  the  first 
English  scholar  to  visit  the  Holy  Mountain,  heard  that 
'  all  l)ooks  of  humane  learning'  at  the  Iberon  monas- 
tery had  been  burned.  After  turning  over  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts  and  other  books  at  various  convents,  he 
came  to  the  con  clusion  that  *noe  books  of  humane 
learning  were  there  left'.-  and  that  Athanasius  had 
'  bought  or  stole  away  all  that  was  good  for  anything '. 

^  See  Quarterly  Rei  iew,  Ixxvii,  pp.  60  ff.  for  C'tiretoii's  aircount 
of  tlif  spoil. 

*  For  ("'ivt'Ts  Report  sen  V.  W,  IT;isln<'lv  in  Annual  Jln't.  Srhoi.lat 
Athens,xvii,i^.  103:  and  for  general  informationonother  early  visi- 
tors to  Athos,  H.  Omout,  Missions  archi'ologiques  fro.n^-aises  m  Orient, 
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C(irz<»n.  if  he  knew  Belon's  account  am\  others  of 
hiter  date,  probably  was  ignorant  of  Covel's  :  and,  being 
aware  that  the  Paris  and  Vatican  libraries  had  been 
enriched  from  Athos.  was  hoin  rul  of  finding  lost  classics, 
lie  was.  however,  disappointed.    Almost,  if  not  unite, 
the  first  scholar  to  buy  on  the  spot  upon  h.s  own  account, 
he  WJis  also  about  the  last  to  carry  anything  away : 
for,  as  one  result  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  other  curious  travellers,  like  N.  A.  Didron  in 
November  1837,  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  scholars 
of  li1)priit('d  (Jrooce  was  awakened  to  the  existence  of 
a  mine  of  national  treasure.    There  has  been,  of  course, 
a  little  leakage  since.    The  present  writer  was  offered 
(but  did  not  purchase)  at  Salonica  in  1887  four  or  five 
handsome  ecclesiastical  manuscripts  of  no  particular 
interest,  which,   almost  certainly,  had   been  filched 
from  some  Atlios  convent.    But  virtually  all  the  old 
books  tiiat  Turkish  soldiers  did  not  de.otroy  during  the 
Greek  war  of  Liberation,  and  that  subse*!  ont  neglect 
and  two  serious  fires,  wliich  attacked  the  libraiies  of 
Simopetra  and  St.  Paul  respectively  in  1891  and  1905, 
have  spared,  are  still  at  Athos.    There  are  said  to  be 
in  the  different  convents  and  dependencies  (s/^c^ac)  over 
11,000  Greek  manuscripts,  less  than  two-thirds  of  which 
are  included  in  Spiridion  Lambros'  Catalogue,  made 
from  1880  onwards  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1895- 
1900  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
Holy  Mount  is  not  destined  to  restore  to  tlie  world 
any  more  of  its  lost  Greek  or  Latin  classics. 

(3)  As  regards  Meteora.  Curzon  had  little  more  to  go 
lipon  than  possible  knowledge-  of  nbonf  a  dozen  ecclesias- 
tical manuscripts,  brought  thence  toFrance  and  England 
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in  the  .seventeenth  century,  and  the  negative  reports  of 
such  travellers  as  Holland  and  Pouqueville,  who  had 
seen  no  books  there  of  any  importance.  Standing  on 
isolated  rocks  in  a  district  notorious  for  klephtic  raids, 
these  monasteries  have  entertained  few  of  the  more 
learned  pilgrims  to  the  Lt'vant.  Loake  went  tliere.  of 
course,  in  I80i>,  but  he  seems  to  have  made  little  inquiry 
about  the  libraries.  Meteora  was  the  least  promising 
of  Curzon's  three  monastic  groups.  Its  convents  are 
all  of  comparatively  late  date  and  they  have  never 
been  sufficiently  famous,  fxcept  l)y  reason  of  their 
fantastic  situation,  to  attract  crowds  of  donors.  Nor 
are  they  rich  in  lands.  Moreover,  owing  to  their 
isolation  on  narrow  rock-summits  in  mid-air,  their 
inhabitants  have  had  little  temptation  to  enlarge  them 
or  in  any  other  way  make  conventual  use  of  casual 
moneys.  Therefore,  in  Curzon's  day,  they  w«  re  equally 
unlikely  to  possess  many  valuable  early  books  or  to  be 
induced  readily  to  part  with  such  as  they  might  have. 
When,  over  half  a  century  later,  after  the  annexation 
of  Thessaly  by  Greece,  their  libraries  were  examined  by 
scholars  and  the  best  of  the  books  were  transferred  to 
the  National  Library  at  Athens,  nothing  of  any  great 
moment  to  scholars  ca,me  to  light. 

Curzon  brought  or  sent  his  manuscripts,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Parham  near  Petworth  in  Sussex  ;  and 
a  list,  made  there  in  1837  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
enumerates  forty-seven,  of  which  thirteen  were  in 
oriental  scHpts,  seventeen  in  Greek  and  the  same 
number  in  Latin — these  not  including  Horae,  Missals, 
and  other  Western  books.  After  Curzon's  death,  as 
Lord  Zouche,  in  1873,  his  library  of  manuscripts  was 
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deposited  by  his  son  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  the  present  Keeper  of  the  Depart- 

iiit  nt  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS..  sunis  up 
Ciirzon's  ncliiovpniput  in  a  recent  letter,  which  he 
kindly  allows  mo  to  (juote : 

'The  work  done  by  Cur/on  ;is  a  colloctor  of  MSS.  is 
of  special  interest  to  us  in  the  Biitisii  Museum.  In  his 
explorations  into  the  libraries  of  eastern  nioiiast.  rios, 
lie  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  pioneer  wlio  showed  the 
way  to  Tattam,  by  whose  agency  the  Trustees  acquired 
the  great-^r  part  of  their  large  and  precious  collection 
of  Syriac  MSS.  :  and  though  he  was  unable  to  bring 
liome  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  material  com- 
parable to  that  obtained  for  the  Museum  l>y  Tattam, 
nevertheless  the  Parham  library,  now  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  MSS.  here,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  valuable  MSS.  in  various  oriental  languages, 
for  collecting  which  Curzon  has  deserved  well  of 
orientalists.' 

Curzon  collected,  however,  not  only  books,  but  other 

things — foi-  example,  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  his 
Cdtidoguc  of  JMaterials  for  Writing.  l[c..  of  which  he 
issued  a  very  small  edition  in  1849,  he  enumerated 
ni.iiiy  of  these,  among  them  an  'Ark  or  Chest  of 
Egyptian  sycamore  . .  .  older  than  the  Chest  or  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  writings  extant  upon  any  port- 
able substance'.  Remembering  how  few  travellers  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  bring  any  Egyptian  antiquities 
to  England  before  Curzon,  one  represses  a  superior 
smile  in  1915.  He  had  a  special  liking  for  arms  and 
early  plate,  and  admired  the  goldsmiths'  work  in  the 
Athos  treasuries  not  less  than  the  scribes"  work  in  the 
libraries.     As  various  passages  in  his  Monasteries 
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testify,  he  had  no  moan  learning  in  urchilcclme  an»l 
other  arts. 

The  writer  of  a  short  obituary  of  Curzon  as  Lord 
Zouche  in  the  Miscellanies  of  the  Philobiblon  Soci.  ty 
(vol.  xiv)-the  society  which  h:ul  issue.l  his  Account  of 
the  More  Olrhrntnl  l.ihrarir.  of  Half,  in  lS54-statfs 
thut  his  ourly  »nhK-:iti..i>  at  tho  Clmrlerhouse  ni 
Thackeray's  time  an.i  at  Christ  Ch.n-ch  had  left  him 
with  a  (leticient  knowledge  of  history;  which  defect 
notwithstanding,  he  was  very  positive  and  downri-ht 
in  historical  assertion.  The  prefatory  chapter  to  his 
3fonrts/'  >-/Vsiuic<)nsci..usly  endorses  this  verdict  (  cuiupare 

statements  al.out  Gothic  architecture  and  German  vest- 
ments) ;  but  it  proves  also  that  he  had  learned  a  great 
deal  since  undergraduate  days,  both  by  reading  and 
by  experience  in  the  great  school  of  travel. 

The  Lay  ofthv  Purple  Falcon,  a  transparently  comiter- 
feit  mediaeval  h.illad.  be<,nui  by  Kegiuahl  Ileber, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  completed  by  Curzon,  and  issued 
in  shows  literary  power  and  a  pretty  wit  in  our 

author ;  but  readers,  of  his  Monastcncs  will  not  need 
another  book  to  conv'  >ce  them  that  Kobert  Curzon 
could  write.  Its  style,  less  elaborate  than  Kinglakes, 
is  not  less  attrurtive.  In  narrative  and  description 
it  will  bciir  comparison  with  any  other  book  of  travel, 
and  the  humorous  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  Levantines  which  is  infused  through  its 
pages  gives  it  a  humanity  all  its  own. 

D.  G.  HOGARTH. 
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In  presenting  to  the  public  another  book  of  travels 
in  the  East,  when  it  is  already  overwhelmed  with 
little  volumes  about  palm-trees  and  camels,  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  Pyramids,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  com- 
mitting an  act  which  requires  some  better  excuse  for 
so  unwarrantable  an  intrusion  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  than  any  that  I  am  able  to  offer. 

The  origin  of  these  pages  is  as  follows: — I  was 
staying  by  myself  in  an  old  country-house  belonging 
to  my  family,  but  not  often  inhabited  by  them,  and, 
having  nothing  to  do  in  the  evening,  I  looked  about 
for  some  occupation  to  amuse  the  passing  hours.  In 
the  room  where  I  was  sitting  there  was  a  large  book- 
case full  of  ancient  manuscripts,  many  of  which  had 
been  collected  by  myself  in  various  out-of-the-way 
places,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Taking 
some  of  these  ponderous  volumes  from  their  shelves, 
I  turned  over  their  wide  vellum  leaves,  and  admired 
the  antiquity  of  one,  and  the  gold  and  azure  which 
gleamed  upon  the  pages  of  another.  The  sight  of 
these  books  brought  before  my  mind  many  scenes 
and  recollections  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
came,  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  know  what  I  will  do ; 
I  will  write  down  some  account  of  the  most  curious  of 
these  manuscripts,  and  the  places  in  which  they  were 
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found,  as  well  as  some  of  the  adventures  which  I  en- 
countered in  the  pursuit  of  my  venerable  game. 

I  sat  down  accordingly,  and  in  a  short  time  accu- 
mulated a  heap  of  papers  connected  more  or  less  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  ;  at  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  friends  I  selected  the  following  pages, 
and  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  present  them  to 
the  public.  If  they  have  any  merits  whatever,  these 
must  consi  t  in  th<  ir  co..*^aining  .lescriptions  of  locali- 
ties but  seldom  visited  in  modern  times ;  or  if  they 
refer  to  i  laces  better  knowj'  to  the  general  reader, 
I  hope  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  occurred 
during  my  stay  there,  or  on  my  journeys  through  the 
neighbouring  countries,  may  be  found  sufficiently 
interesting  to  afford  some  excuse  for  my  presumption 
in  sending  them  to  ihe  press. 

I  have  no  farther  apology  to  offer.  These  slight 
sketches  were  written  for  my  own  diversion  when 
I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  if  they  afford  any 
pleasure  to  the  reader  under  the  same  circumstances, 
they  will  answer  as  much  purpose  as  was  intended  in 
their  composition. 
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In  reading  niy  own  words  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  I  am  struck  with  the  great  difference  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  same  countries  which  has 

taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  th(  days  when  I  wrote  this  book,  the  difficulties 
to  a  traveller  in  the  Levant  were  as  great  as  they 
would  be  now  iu  China  or  the  most  distant  lands. 
The  adventures  which  happened  to  me  then  are  now 
never  met  with,  and  these  pages  describe  a  state  of 
affairs  so  entirely  passed  away,  that  the  account  of 
Ihem  seems  to  belong  to  a  much  more  remote  period 
than  the  year  1<S33.  Tliose  c'^untries  were,  however, 
much  ])etter  worth  seeing  at  that  time  than  they  are 
now;  they  were  in  their  origiU;il  state,  each  nation 
retained  its  own  particular  character,  unadulterr.to'l  by 
the  levelling  intercourse  with  Europeans,  which  always, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  exerts  so  strong  an  influence 
that  picturesque  dresses  and  romantic  adventures 
disappear,  while  practical  utility  and  a  commonplace 
appearance  are  so  generally  disseminated,  that  in 
a  few  years  more  every  country  will  be  alike,  and 
travellers  will  discover  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  manners  and  customs  that  they  may  not 
see  with  greater  ease  in  their  own  houses  in  London. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  vulgarise  the  Pyramids 
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and  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  For  the 
rest  I  hope  that  tlie  slight  accounts  which  I  have 
given  of  original  states  of  society  will  be  acceptable 
as  a  record  of  manners  now  so  much  changed  that 
no  future  traveller  is  likely  to  meet  with  anything 
of  the  kind  unless  he  extends  his  researches  to  much 
more  remote  regions  than  those  described  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 

The  origin  of  my  researches  in  th3  libraries  of 
ancient  monasteries,  and  many  other  out-of-the-way 
places,  not  mentioned  in  this  book,  was  that  I  wished 
among  other  hobbies  to  make  such  a  collection  of  early 
MSS.  and  i)rinted  books  as  would  enable  me  to  illus- 
trate a  history  of  the  art  of  writing  from  specimens 
in  my  own  possession.    The  history  arrived  at  a  certain 
degree  of  (juautity  if  not  of  (xuality ;  but  when  a  link 
was  wanting,  no  MS.  of  the  desired  kind  was  to  be  had, 
or  if  found,  the  value  was  far  beyond  my  means. 
Several  illustrations  were  not  to  be  procured  for  any 
sum  of  money,  such  as  a  Peruvian  manuscript,  of 
which  only  one  is  known  to  exist ;  and  although, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lord  Elgin,  I  have 
l)roci  ed  the  information  that  printing  was  invented 
in  China  in  the  tenth  century,  his  untimely  death  has 
prevented  my  procuring  a  specimen  of  any  book  printed 
at  that  ancient  date.    This  discovery  gives  support 
to  a  stoiy  which  I  heard  at  Venice  many  years  ago, 
to  the  effect  tiiat  Guttemlierg  having  been  at  Venice 
for  some  mercantile  transactions  there  saw  some  i>rinted 
siieets  wliich  liad   heon  tlie  work  of  a  professional 
writer  called  Pan\iilo  Castaldi  of  Feltre,  who  had  taken 
the  idea  from  some  block-prints  or  woodcuts  which 
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had  l>een  brouc^ht  from  China  by  Marco  Folo  ;  and  his 
improvement  on  the  works  of  Castaldi  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types,  as 
practised  at  the  present  day. 

Should  more  certain  information  be  gained  on  this 
curious  subject,  it  would  prove  that  almost  all  tho 
great  inventions  of  nu  iikind  have  liud  their  origin 
in  the  Flowery  Land  ;  while  the  millions  of  people 
wlio  inhaljit  that  wonderful  country  have  never  been 
able  to  make  any  use  of  their  great  discoveries. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  able 
to  illustrate  a  history  of  the  most  important  of  all  arts, 
— the  art  of  writing :  from  specimens  in  my  own 
collection.  I  discovered  that  this  was  vanity  as  well 
as  vexation  of  spirit  ;  and  the  history  of  writing  came 
to  an  end  for  want  of  proper  nourishment. 

My  researches,  however,  though  not  very  profitable 
to  myself,  have  been  of  use  to  others,  sic  vos  non  vohis. 
I  was  the  pioneer  who  first  in  modern  times  undertook 
this  sort  of  literary  campaimi.  The  British  Museum, 
though  cheated  by  the  monks  according'  to  taeir  gifts 
(that  is.  as  far  as  a  total  want  of  princii)le  and  under- 
standing enabled  them  to  cheat),  acqua-ed  the  ancient 
Syriac  library  of  the  Natron  Lakes  at  a  far  less  cost 
than  what  I  had  paid  to  those  same  monks  and  others 
for  the  ancient  books  which  were  of  no  use  to  them. 

The  mo  *;  successful  miner  among  the  hidden  stores 
of  ancient  lore  has  been  Mr.  Tischendorf,  who  not 
only  dug  out  the  famous  Codex  Sinaitten>;  from  the 
Cuiivent  of  St.  Cuiheriiie,  but  he  haa  If-ijCiUd  iiuiii 
destruction  and  brought  to  civilised  Europe  fifty  uncial 
manuscripts,  perfect  and  imperfect.    Some  of  these 
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I  must  have  seen  many  yt'ars  ago.  hut  the  monks 
refused  to  sell  them  to  me  ;  now  they  have  become 
more  wise. 

In  my  transactions,  I  always  asked  the  superior 
of  thr*  monastery  openly  whether  he  was  inclinod 
to  part  with  any  of  liis  useless  Jjooks.  If  ho  consented 
to  do  so,  W'  11  and  good,  but  if  he  did  not  I  dropped 
the  ({upstioii  ;  and  jtrobably,  in  doing  so,  lost  many 
a  rare  tome  which  I  might  have  purchased  if  1  had 
argued  sufficiently  on  the  subject,  as  when  I  was  in 
those  countries  the  monastic  libraries  were  almost 
in  every  instance  utterly  neglected  and  cast  away ; 
they  were  neither  useful  or  ornamontal  ;  and,  excepting 
myself,  there  was  no  one  who  would  have  given  live 
poimds  for  any  one  of  them. 

Since  my  day  the  monks  have  received  many 
a  round  sum  for  l)ooks  which  were  of  no  earthly  value 
to  themselves ;  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  they  have 
made  a  l)etter  use  of  the  money  than  they  ever  did 
of  the  manuscripts  which  they  have  since  sold  to 
travellers  and  to  the  emissaries  of  more  enlightened 
European  Governments  ;  1)ut  so  thoroughly  Avere  these 
ancient  libraries  explored  in  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
that  no  unknown  classic  author  has  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  manuscript  been  found  of  greater  antiquity 
than  some  already  known  in  the  British  Museum  at 
other  libraries. 
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A  MORE  enlarged  account  of  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant  would,  I  think,  be  intt'resting  for  many  reasons, 
it'  tlif  task  was  undertaken  by  some  one  more  competent 
tliau  myself  to  do  justice  to  so  curious  a  subject.  In 
tlie^ie  monasteries  resided  the  early  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  within  the  preeinots  id'  thi-ir  timediallowcd  walls 
were  composed  those  writings  wliich  have  since  been 
looked  up  to  as  the  rules  of  Christian  life  :  from  thence 
also  were  promulgated  the  docti'ines  of  the  Heresiarihs. 
which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  chutch,  were  the  causes 
of  so  nitioli  dissension  and  confusion,  rancour  and  per- 
seeiitii.n.  in  tlie  disastrous  days  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  tlio  Koman  Empire. 

Tlie  monaslerios  of  the  East  are  be^>ides  particularly 
interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  from  the 
l'<  iiutiful  situations  in  which  they  are  almost  invarialdy 
[)la(  ed.  The  monastery  of  Megaspelion,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  built  under  the  shade  of  an 
overhanging  precipice,  Tlie  monasteries  of  Meteoia, 
and  -^ome  of  tliose  on  Mount  Athos.  are  remarkable  for 
thoir  positioiis  on  the  tops  of  inaccessible  rocks  ;  many 
of  the  convents  in  Syria,  the  islands  of  Cyprus.  Candia, 
tlic  Archipelago,  and  tho  Princes  Islands  in  the  Sea 
of  Mai-niora,  are  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  stand  ;  many  others  in  Bulgaria, 
A>ia  Minoi-,  Sinope,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bhick  Sea,  are  most  cnrious  monuments  of  ancient 
and  romantic  times.  There  is  one  on  the  road  to  Persia, 
about  one  days  journey  inland  from  Trebizond,  which 
is  built  half-way  up  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice ;  it  is  ensconced  in  several  fissures  of  the  rock, 
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and  various  littlo  gardens  adjoining  the  buildings 
display  the  industry  of  the  monks  ;  these  are  laid  out 
on  shelves  or  torrares  whi-rever  the  natmo  of  the  sjMit 
aifords  a  ledge  of  sullicient  width  to  support  the  soil ;. 
the  different  paiis  of  the  monastery  are  approached  by 
stairs  and  flights  of  steps  cut  in  tlie  facenf  tlio  precipi-'e. 
loading  from  one  cranny  to  another;  tiu- whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  bas-relief  stuck  against  a  wall :  this 
monasteiy  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of     large  swallo\y'8 
nest.    Tliere  are  the  ruins  of  many  other  monasteries 
and  hermitages  of  this  description  among  ilie  awful 
precipices  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantina,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.    But  it  is  for  their  architecture  that 
tlie  monnsteries  of  the  Levant  are  more  particularly 
deserving  of  study  ;  for.  after  the  remains  of  the  private 
houses  of  the  Romans  at  Pompeii,  they  are  the  most 
ancient  specimens  extant  of  domestic  architecture. 
The  refectories,  kitchens,  and  tlie  cells  of  the  monks 
exceed  in  point  of  antiipiity  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Eurojie.    Tlie  monastery  of  St.  Katherine  at  Mount 
Sinai  has  hardly  l>een  altered  since  the  sixtli  century, 
and  still  contains  ornaments  presented  to  it  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian.    The  Wliite  Monastery  and  the 
monastery  at  Old  Cairo,  both  in  Egypt,  are  still  more 
ancient.    The  Monastery  vi  Ku/.zul  Vank,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  is,  I  believe,  as  old  as  the 
fifth  century.    The  greater  iiuml)er  in  all  the  counti  ics 
where  the  Greek  faith  prevails  were  built  before  the 
year  1000,    Most  monasteries  possess  crosses,  candle- 
sticks, and  reliquaries,  many  of  splendid  worknianshii), 
and  of  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the  lniildin,i.r>  w  liich 
contain  them,  while  thei'  mosaics  and  fresco-paintings 
display  the  state  of  the  arcs  from  the  most  early  periods. 

It  has  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  architecture 
of  the  churches  in  these  most  ancient  monasteries  is 
hardly  ever  fine ;  they  are  usually  small,  being  cal- 
culated only  for  the  monks,  and  not  for  the  reception 
of  any  other  congi-egation.    The  Greek  churches,  even 
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those  which  are  not  monastic,  are  far  inferior  both  in 

size  and  interest  to  the  Latin  lj:isilicas  of  Rome.  With 
the  single  exc'e2)tion  of  tlie  church  (now  mosque)  of 
St.  Sophia,  tlioro  is  no  Byzantine  church  of  any 
magnitude.  I'he  student  of  ecckfsiastical  anti(iuities 
need  not  extend  his  nrchituctural  researclies  beyond 
tlie  shores  of  Italy  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  East  so 
curious  as  the  chur«'h  of  St.  Clemente  at  Rome,  which 
contains  all  the  original  fittings  of  the  clioir.  The 
churches  of  St.  Amhrogio  at  Milan,  of  Sta.  IMaria 
Trastevere  at  Konie.  the  first  church  dedicated  to  the 
J>lessed  Virgin  :  the  church  of  St.  Agiiese  near  Rome, 
tlie  first  in  which  gallei'ies  were  huilt  over  the  side 
aisles  for  tlie  accommodation  of  women,  who,  neither 
in  the  Eastern  or  Western  churches,  ever  mixed  vnih 
tlie  men  fur  many  centuries  ; — all  these  and  several 
others  in  Italy  afford  more  instruction  than  those  of 
the  East — they  are  larger,  moi'e  magnificent,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
I'i  the  Levant.  But  the  jioverty  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  its  early  subjection  to  Mohammedan  rulers,  while 
it  has  kept  down  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  churches, 
lias  at  the  same  time  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
monastic  establishments  in  all  the  rude  originality 
of  their  ancient  forms.  Li  ordinary  situations  these 
buildings  are  of  the  same  character:  they  resemble 
small  villages,  built  mostly  without  much  regard  to 
any  symmetrical  plan  around  a  church  which  is  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  the  roof  is 
covered  either  with  one  or  five  domes  :  all  these  build- 
ings are  surrounded  by  a  high,  strong  wall,  ))uilt  as 
a  fortification  to  protect  the  brotherhood  within,  not 
without  reason  even  in  the  present  day.  I  have  been 
quietly  dining  in  a  monastery,'  when  shouts  have  ])een 
heard,  and  shots  have  been  fired  against  the  stout 
bulwarks  of  the  outer  walls,  which,  thanks  to  their 

'  The  monastery  of  Mount  Si:;ai. 
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urotectiun,  liiul  but  littK-  ofVeet  in  deluying  the  transit 
of  the  morsel  between  my  lin-urs  into  the  ready  gult 
provided  bv  nature  for  its  reception,  or  in  altenns  the 
monotonous  caden.  e  in  which  one  of  the  brotherliood 
read  u  homily  ut  St.  Chrysontoni,  from  the  puli-it 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  tlie  refectory. 

The  architecture  of  all  Cr.-ek  monasteries,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  in  that  style  which  is  called  By/antine. 
As  there  are  no  l.uildiniis  of  this  kind  in  northern  or 
western  Europe,  it  may  he  as  well  to  give  a  sUor 
uccount  of  what  Byzantine  uivhitecture  is.    It  is  not 
Koman..nue,  it  is  not  Lombardic,  or  Saracenic,  though 
it  reseiubles  and  is  inferior  to  those  styles  ot  >»'l""^-  - 
It  took  its  ori-in  in  tlie  decay  of  scieiue  iii  the  la  ter 
days  of  the  Christian  Kmpire  of  Constantinople,  when 
the  architects  were  no  long.-r  able  to  produce  any 
better  imitations  of  Koman  architecture.     What  we 
call  Byzantine  they  <all  Koman;   and  their  clumsy 
buildings  were  copied  by  their  blundering  architects 
from  the  examples  which  they  had  before  their  eyes 
of  aqueducts,  theatn-.  and  mere  particuhirly  b;iths, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  earlier  and  l)etter  days 
of  the  Koiuan  Kmpire.  ,    v    i  i 

Unable  to  produce  sculptures  which  displayed  any 
degree  of  graceful  form  or  artistic  linish.  they  made 
use  of  the  columns  and  capitals  which  they  found 
scattered  in  profusion  in  evei^  town  among  the  ruins 
of  the  heathen  temples:  architraves  and  cornices  ot 
beautiful  Greek  work  were  placed  as  ornaments  to 
these  base  erections,  with  little  regard  to  their  appro- 
priateness or  even  position ;  an  old  column  was  generally 
used  for  the  sill  of  the  door ;  a  piece  of  a  frieze  was 
thought  to  look  well  in  a  blank  wall ;  sometimes  they 
turned  it  upside  down  for  a  change.    Ded  .cations  to 
pagan  deities  are  often  found  embedded  r  the  waU  ot 
a  church,  merely  because  the  piece  of  marble  on  which 
they  were  engiaved  came  in  handy  to  the  mason  at 
the  time.    Some  of  the  small  churches  at  Athens  are 
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built  iilaiust  entirely  of  aiicuut  .■sculptured  blocks. 
Tho  ancient  metropolitan  church  of  that  city  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  unti.iuo  fra^nionts  of  white 
niarbh'.  Tt  was  ustd  tu  contain  the  few  volumes 
dignified  by  the  nanu'  of  the  public  library,  when 
I  was  last  at  Athens.  This  curious  church  was  built 
in  tlie  >ixth  century.  'I'lir  <1<h)Is  of  IJy/antine  build- 
ings are  usually  square-lopped,  but  they  are  i)laced 
under  an  arch  of  a  semicircular  form,  ornamented  with 
columns  on  each  side  :  tlio  arches  above  the  doors  and 
win<lows  are  fre»iuently  buiit  of  large  Hat  tiles,  although 
the  buildings  may  be  of  stone.  The  porches  of  many 
buildings  consist  of  four  columns,  from  which  spring 
four  semicircular  arches  which  sui>port  a  dome  ;  the 
abutments  of  these  arches  are  kept  together  by  an  iron 
l)ar  which  runs  from  the  summit  of  each  column  to 
tiie  next.  I  have  met  with  rin^s  running  on  these 
bars,  as  if  curtains  had  been  formerly  hung  upon 

tliem. 

The  windows  are  always  very  small,  often  not  larger 
than  loeplioles  :  they  have  semicircular  tups,  and  are 
fretpiently  tilled  up  with  thin  slabs  of  white  marble, 
perforated  with  one  perpendicular  row  of  round  holes, 
which  serves  instead  of  glass;  no  tracery  was  ever 
used  ;  and  where  one  window,  or  one  row  of  windows, 
was  not  sulhcient  to  light  the  interiors,  another  row 
M-as  placed  above  tuem,  in  preference  to  oi>ening  a 
l.ir-er  window.  In  parts  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
tliere  are  three  or  four  rows  of  diminutive  windows, 
one  above  the  other. 

The  Christian  ceremonies  required  largo  -paces  for 
tho  assemblage  of  the  congregations,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  The 
temple  was  the  shrine  of  tlie  image  of  the  deity  ;  the 
sacrifices  were  usually  otTered  upon  altars  in  the  open 
air,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  temples;  the  wor- 
shippers were  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain  under 
the  colonnades  which  surrounded  the  enclosure  in 
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wliitlj  th.'  tcinpli"  stood  ;  tht'se  colonnades  Imvo  mostly 
disai-peured,  l.ut  the  traveller  still  admires  their  long 
lines  of  mnrl)I(  coluiuns  round  the  wacred  precincts  of 
Palmyra  :in<l  Jeiasli. 

In  the  West  the  earliest  churches  were  eepied  trom 
the  basilicas,  or  courts  of  justice,  but  with  these  we 
hiivf  ill  the  Levant  but  little  to  do. 

Tilt'  Kasteiii  Christians  seem  to  have  taken  the 
models  oi  their  (  lunches  from  the  great  domed  halls 
of  the  public  baths.     If  a  Byzantine  architect  had 
been  abb"  to  accoiiii-lish  s..  i;reat  a  work,  it  is  probable 
that  his  idea  of  i.erfection  wouhl  have  b.  en  to  cover 
an  amphitheatre  with  a  dome,  in  so  far  as  the  exterior 
elevation  is  concerned  :  for  arches  in  <  v.  ry  variety 
form  tlu>  tvi).-  of  r.yzantine  architecture.     In  good 
Koman  architecture,  arches  were  not  placed  on  columns, 
but  on  piers:  the  Byzantine  architect,  not  bein«i  particu- 
lar as  to  rub  s  and  proportions,  :ilways  placed  his  arches 
on  columns  ,     m1  if  one  column  was  not  tall  enough 
for  his  purp.'S     .e  placed  another  on  the  top  of  the  first : 
instances  of  this  mav  be  seen  in  St.  Murk's  at  Venice, 
which  was  inostlv  bnilt  by  Greek  architects.  Another 
peculiarity  in  liyzantine  architecture  consists  in  the 
squareness  of  tb«-ir  buildings:  they  did  not  d.  light  in 
vistas:   the  ex<    iors  were   imposing  only  from  the 
numerous  doir  .  i  wliich  formed  the  roofs,  and  the 
multitude  of  curves  and  semicircular  arch. m  .  very 
direction.    The  walls  in  most  instances  have  bulged 
owing  to  the  architecfs  ignorance  of  the  ellects  ot 
laterid  pressure  occasioned  by  the  domes:  and  they 
have  been  supported  by  buttresses  ot  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  to  prevent  the  roof  from  falling  in,  as  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  did  three  times  before  the  present  dome 
built  of  hollow  pots  was  completed.    These  biittre>sr^s 
are  evidently  after-thoughts  in  many  instances,  though 
they  would  seem  lo  have  been  built  before  the  actual 
termination  of  the  original  design.     The  rule  upon 
which  the  builders  went  was  what  we  call  the  rule  ot 
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thuinlt ;  hut  ono  thing  is  to  hv  siiid  in  pnii.sf  of  thorn 
— that  they  attempted  to  build  their  domes  and  arches 

on  gtjonu^!  1  iciil  i>riii(  ipl«'s  :  they  wcio  liuilt  of  hoiU'st 
stone  and  )»iick  ;  thty  wore  not  of  wood,  liko  St.  Paula, 
nor  tied  tntfotlK-r  with  iron,r.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and 
our  modern  buildings  .ti  -'. 

The  most  roniui  k.iMo  Byz.intino  ))uil(lin!^s  two 
naturally  to  bo  found  at  Coustiintiuuple,  the  motro- 
l>olis  of  the  Christian  empire.  The  most  important 
are  the  churohos  of  S(.  Iroiie  and  Koudiouk  aia  Sopliia, 
built  by  Constantino,  but  restored  by  Justinian;  the 
groat  aqueduct,  and  tlie  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
wore  oroi'tod  bv  Jnstiiiiaii  :  aftor  these  nro  to  In-  oini- 
iiK'iatod  tlio  chm-cliPs  «>f  St.  Sophia  noar  Tn'bizondo, 
l)ai»lin<'  noar  Alhons,  tlie  building  at  Constantinoplo 
called  the  Palace  of  Belisarius,  the  ramparts  and  the 
cIiiucIk's  of  tho  Viriiiii  mihI  St  Nicholas  at  Mistra.  ami 
tho  larger  and  more  ancient  of  tho  monasteries  of  tho 
Levant. 

In  the  interiors  of  tlio  obuichos  ornaniont  was  dis- 
playod  oil  a  priiifiplo  dianiotrieally  opiiosito  to  tliat 
i  iDjiloyod  in  (irook  and  lioinan  V)iiilding.s,  in  which 
the  genius  of  tlu'  architect  is  displayed  in  the  perfection 
of  th(^  truly  intollertual  boaiitics  of  proportion,  sym- 
niotry,  an«l  grace  -throe  (qualities  upparentl)'  unknown 
to  British  architects  of  the  present  i]ay.  The  Byzantine 
attempted  to  make  up  for  good  taste  by  richness  of 
eo]  ur  :  the  walK  wore  inlaid  with  precious  niaililes, 
pori)hyry.  and  sorpontine,  or  else  they  wore  paintod 
with  figures  of  the  saints  in  fresco ;  the  arched  and 
•loinod  ceilings  wore  also  j^aiiited,  where  tlie  wealth  of 
tho  founder  could  not  alford  to  covor  thorn  with  mosaic, 
in  which  the  figures  were  always  on  a  gold  background, 
and,  what  is  necessary  under  the  cin  umstaiK cs.  tliey 
have  always  a  line  or  two  of  description  explanatory 
of  tlie  sv.bjoct.  as  in  the  ouriouf?  Greek  engraving  nn  tho 
next  page.  It  is  copied  from  one  of  the  prints  given 
to  pilgrims  who  visit  the  monasteries  of  Athos,  and 
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gives  n  good  uk-u  ul  the  !ippc'aniiu('  ol'  u  Byzantine 
buihliiig,  and  the  charncter  of  Greek  art  in  nut«lerii 
times. 

Kxcejiting  on  tho  clmrches,  but  littji-  architect unil 
tastf  .seems  to  have  been  exercised  for  tlie  ornamental 
forms  and  (U-corations  of  buildiiv-rs.  'riionuh  the 
kitilu'iis  r'lcctories  (lesciibe<l   in   the  fi'Ho'.ving 

pagf.s  aie  in  .soine  degree  art'liiteelurai  buildings,  the 
;.M"eat  outer  walls  of  tho  monasteries  display  no  archi- 
tecture at  all  ;  thf  v  liuvc  no  battliMuents,  (•ornict-s,  or 
any  other  jxcuiiarities.  I  |)i>er  hamber.s,  built  of 
wood  and  j>hist*-r,  are  often  raised  upon  the  tops  of  the 
stoiK'  walls,  over  wiiicli  their  i)r"  (-ting  windows, 
callcil  in  l'urki~-h  Shahneshin,  appc.r  like  tht).se  of  the 
(dd  lilack  and  while  huuses  of  lingland.  l\  rhaps  tho 
most  imposing  of  al'  fheir  buildings  are  the  tall  sqnare 
towers  or  ki  eps.  liu  if  for  tlx'  del  iico  ■  mona- 
steries, not  as  belfries,  or  in  .iny  way  ansA,  .  to  the 
towers  and  steeples  of  Gothic'  churches,  but  purely  as 
fortresses  to  which  the  monks  could  r<  lire  witli  tlieir 
ino--t  ))refious  effects  if  •in\  of  the  attaeks  to  which 
they  liavo  always  been  subject  from  the  predatory 
habits  of  their  unquiet  neighboui*s.  These  towers  are 
an  heil  ill  every  storey  :  they  have  siiiall  windows, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  peep  out  of;  the  !ip]»er  storey 
has  occasionally  larger  windows  opening  on  bartizans, 
supi)orted  upon  j'hiin  heavy  brackets  ;  the  parapets  on 
tlie  siiinniit  of  the  towers  are  eitibattb  d.  the  tops  of 
the  battlements  being  indented  or  swallow-tailed,  as 
We  see  in  many  specimens  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
built  by  the  princes  of  tin-  Crusaders,  from  Oriental 

'  It  Wrtiild  !)(>  curious  tn  -i-LTtaiu  wliy  we  call  our  cathedrals, 
(eithic.  '1  lio  iriiiy  li'U;  iiiig  with  whieli  I  am  aciiuainteil 
ili.it  was  perhaps  built  by  tho  Goths  is  the  tomb  ol"  Tlicodorie, 
at  Ravenna ;  it  is  bad  Eonian,  ahnoat  Byzantine,  in  its  style, 
and  IS  covered  with  a  dome  hewn  out  ot  a  single  stone  thirty- 
six  ieet  in  diameter;  it  has  no  -imilarity  wliatever  with  what 
wo  understand  by  Gothic  architecture. 
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reminiscences.    Botli  domes  an<l  towers  are  "^^^IJy 
roofed  with  large  red  tiles,  though  lead  is  used  where  the 
cost  of  the  material  could  be  afforded.    The  cities  of 
the  15th  century,  London  among  others  were  generally 
built  <.f  wood  ;  a  niede  of  construction  which  facilitate.! 
the  eftorts  of  the  soldiers  of  Mohammed  the  Second  in 
the  year  1452,  in  the  destruction  of  many  palaces, 
forums,  and  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis  ot  the 
Greek  Empire,  which  displayed  all  the  gorgeous  bar- 
],arisms  of  their  peculiar  style.     The  palace  of  the 
Blakernal  must  have  been  a  most  curious  and  singular 
building,  full  of  gold,  jewels,  and  marble,  but  almost 
pitch  dark  within,  from  the  smallness  of  the  windows 
and  thickness  of  the  walls  :  its  exterior  vvas  probably 
a  mass  of  halls,  domes,  and  colonnades  huddled  together 
without  plan  or  design,  with  little  courts  and  gardens 
interspersed  within  its  walls :  it  probably  bore  great 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  larger  monasteries  which 
still  remain,  particularly  as  it  boasted  of  several  k»fty 
towers  which  shot  up  into  the  clear  air,  high  above 
the  clustered  buildings  underneath.    Here  watchmen 
relieved  guard  night  and  d;.y.  to  give  notice  of  the 
tires  which  were  continually  occurring  in  various  paits 
of  the  city,  by  signals  displayed  from  their  summits 
on  that  side  where  the  tire  was  observed,  as  is  still 
practiced  by  the  Turks  in  the  tower  of  Galata  and  the 
tower  of  the  Seraski.  r,  and  also  to  afford  a  timely 
warning  to  the  timL*  emperi.r  of  the  approach  ot  a 
turl)ulent  mob.  l)elonging  to  the  green  or  blue  factions 
of  the  Hippodrome,  so  tiiat  the  Varangian  guards  might 
bar  the  great  doors  of  bronze,  while  he  escaped  in 
his  galley  down  the  bright  waters  of  the  Grolden 

^  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  houses 
are  still  built  at  Constantinople,  which  is  so  onginal, 
that.  periKips,  it  may  have  been  derived  fmm  Byzantine 
models  ;  the  common  houses  of  the  streets,  instead  ot 
standing  side  by  side  as  ours  do,  with  their  fronts  pre- 
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«entino  a  continuous  line  to  thp  street,  all  advance  one 

shoulder,  V*'*^V**'*''**V*'*^lf'*'^^  ^ 

were,  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  cross 

light  from  iho  corner  window  of  tho  front  room,  which 
certain]}^  imparts  an  additional  cheerfulness  to  the 
apartments. 

I  must  mention  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
naval  .ncliitecture.  that  an  ancient  galley  of  the  15th 
or  IGtli  century  still  exists  in  the  CaYque  Khane  of  the 
seraglio,  with  all  its  sails,  oars,  and  fittings  rotting 
upon  its  deck.  This  super! »  old  vessel  is  painted  red 
and  gold  outside  ;  the  poop  is  ornamented  with  tortoise- 
shell,  mother-of  pearl,  and  silver ;  it  is  about  100  feet 
long;  the  rowlocks  of  the  oars  rest  upon  outriggers 
on  each  side,  and  each  was  worked  by  three  men  :  this 
galley  is  not  the  least  curious  of  the  antiquities  of 
Constantinople. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  this  short  notice  of  the 
l^eculiarities  of  Byzantine  architecture,  because  1  believe 
that  its  form  and  appearance  are  not  generally  familiar 
to  Enylish  readers. 

I  have  not  entered  into  more  details  on  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  myself,  because  the  study  of  architec- 
ture is  one  which  is  not  appreciated  in  this  country, — 
witness  the  pitiful  and  contemptible  buildings  for  which 
John  Bull  is  content  to  pay  immense  sums  of  money, 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  might 

t'le  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 

Without  drawings  and  plans  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand <lescriptions  of  architectural  details ;  for  it  is 
only  by  comparing  one  style  with  the  differences  it 
bt  .us  to  another  that  any  information  can  be  given  in 
nu  rc  writing,  and  this  infers  so  great  a  general  know- 
lodge  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman,  Italian, 
Ai;il)i:in,  Saiacenic,  and  Lombardic  buildings  of  the 
uiitUlb'  iiges,  that  the  reader,  to  understand  my  bare 
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descriptions,  must  know  as  much  as  I  do  of  the  subject, 
and,  consequently,  has  nothing  to  learn  from  what  it 
is  in  my  power  to  tell  him. 

From  til  is  slight  glance  at  their  architecture  we 
will  proceed  to  the  Byzantine  school  of  painting. 

The  object  of  the  art  of  painting  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  and  separate  ends:  one  kind  of  art,  both 
of  poetry,  sculpture  and  painting,  addresses  itself 
to  the  intellect,  the  other  to  the  passions. 

It  is  to  the  first  class  that  tlie  Greek  school  has 
always  adliered,  l)ut  the  early  Greek  pictures  which 
are  still  in  existence  are  very  inferior  to  the  noble 
works  in  this  style  by  the  ancient  Italian  artists. 
They  are  all  painted  in  the  stiff  conventional  manner 
which  tradition  has  handed  down  from  remote  anti- 
quity.   No  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  good  tasie  by  a  careful  study  of  these 
ancient  works  of  art  can  fail  to  appreciate  and  reverence 
that  high  and  noble  spirit  which  animated  the  pencils 
of  those  saintly  painters,  and  irradiates  the  composition 
of  their  sublime  conceptions  with  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  altogether  wanting  i:.  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  Rubens,  Titian,  Guide,  Domenichino,  and  other  great 
artists  of  more  mundane,  schools :  even  Raphael  in  his 
later  days  lost  the  power  of  expressing  that  angelic 
beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  pictures  ;  the 
purity  of  his  mind  was  sullied  ;  his  dreams  no  longer 
dwelt  on  those  celestial  forms  which  alone  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  Masticcio,  Pinturiccliio,  Angelico  of 
Fiesole,  and  those  artists  who  did  not  paint  for  money, 
but  who  exercised  their  talents  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam 
— humble-mindod  men,  who,  having  little  gold  and 
silver,  dedicated  the  gifts  they  had  received  from  God 
to  the  honour  of  the  church,  and  to  the  praise  of  Him 
whom  they  worshipped  in  their  works:  these  high- 
miuded  artists  painted  in  fresco ;  they  rarely  painted 
easel  pictures,  and  were  little  versed  in  chiaro  oscuro  ; 
their  works  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
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later  and  more  earthly  artists,  whose  depth  of  shading, 

rich  tone,  iind  voluptuous  expression,  are  precisely  the 
opposite  ill  their  intentions  to  the  others  :  these  latter 
works  are  far  superior  (soine  of  them)  as  mechanical 
productions  ;  tliey  are  the  works  of  men's  hands,  the 
others  of  the  miiulsof  a  higher  class  of  men  :  but  even 
as  mechanical  works,  the  first  display  great  merit. 
A  very  inferior  artist  can  copy  a  Vandyke  ;  no  one  can 
copy  a  Perugino  or  a  Raphael  in  his  first  manner,  so 
as  to  deceive  one  who  is  conversant  with  pictures  for 
a  moment. 

The  Greek  pictures  are  of  the  devotional  kind  ;  but 
tlie  arts  fell  to  decay  in  the  Greek  Empire  in  the 
loth  century,  almost  before  they  rose  to  any  excel- 
lence in  the  West ;  hence  the  conventional  forms 
of  the  stiff  frescoes,  invariably  on  religious  subjects, 
which  decorate  the  walls  of  Byzantine  churchef  and 
refectories,  are  very  inferior  to  the  admirable  produc- 
tions of  the  Italian  schools  ;  but  still  many  of  them 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
teelings  of  devotion  and  religious  awe,  and  a  kind 
of  grandeur  which  seems  to  be  ))eyond  the  scope 
of  modern  artists,  either  in  sculpture  or  painting, 
thoiigii  their  productions  are  superior  in  every  other 
respect.  The  Greek  artists  never  attempted  landscapes 
or  ornamental  and  furniture  pictures  :  in  some  of  the 
convents  of  Mount  Athos  some  exceedingly  curious 
l)ortraits  still  exist,  painted  in  a  stiff  and  highly 
finished  style.  In  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Greek 
Empire  various  painters  of  note  existed  ;  several 
pictures  and  illuminations  have  the  names  of  the  artist 
appended  to  them.  In  the  church  delle  Carcerie, 
at  Catania,  there  is  a  painting  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Agatha,  painted  by  Bernardus  Niger,  Grecus.  1388. 
rhe  remains  of  the  Christian  paintings  on  the  interior 
walls  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  are  certainly 
of  considerable  antiquity,  are  beautifully  done.  The 
miniatures  in  a  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Martyrs,  in 

i>  2 
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the  Vatican,  of  the  12th  century,  which  were  painted 
by  various  artists  of  the  day,  who  have  put  their 
names  to  their  works,  are  better  works  of  art  than 
those  of  Italian  painters  of  the  same  period,  ihe 
irruption  of  the  Turks  into  the  Christian  Empire  put 
a  stop  to  improvements  in  civilised  arts  ;  since  those 
days  no  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  pictures 
of  the  Greek  school.  I)ein2;  servile  copies  one  ot  another, 
have  remained  without  any  change  for  centuries, 
either  for  better  or  worse. 

In  the  early  a^es  of  the  Christian  Church  notlung 
was  left  to  the  invention  or  imagination  of  the  painters 
of  religious  subjects ;  few  people  could  read,  and  the 
walls  of  the  churches,  covered  with  frescoes,  served  as 
books  to  iiisense  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  with  the 
histories  and  doctrines  of  the  faith,  which  were  ex- 
plained to  them  in  homilies  and  conversations,  as  they 
may  be  called,  whicli  the  priests  held  with  their 
congregations,  after  the  services,  in  the  porch  ot  the 

church.  ,     „  r  11  -1 

From  the  remotest  time  tlie  figures  of  the  saints 
were  drawn  after  a  recognised  form,  from  which  no 
variation  whatever  was  made  till  a  late  period  m  the 
Latin  Church,  and  which  continues  to  be  observed  in 
its  original  exactness  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the 

present  tiay.  .    .i    t  i.- 

Tlie  changes  made  in  the  course  of  ages  in  the  Latin 
Church  wore  not  of  great  importance,  Init  they  took 
lil)ei  ties  with  the  subject,  such  as  were  never  permitted 
in  the  East.  In  the  Rationale  of  Durandus,  book  i. 
cap.  3,  the  author  quotes  the  vei«es  of  Horace— 

'  Pictoril'us  attiuf  poetic* 
Quidlibet  audondi  s.-mpor  fnit  a.  qu.-i  postcstas  ; 

for  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  to  adapt 
itself  iu  matters  of  small  consequence  to  the  changes 
which  are  always  taking  place  in  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  diflferent  nations.    An  account  of  the 
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change's  whicli  were  made  in  the  great  emblem  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  crucifix,  will  explain  the 
oxtent  to  which  the  imagination  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  was  permitted  to  extend  itself  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

The  crucifix  was  not  known  before  the  5th  or  6th 
century,  though  the  cross  was  always  the  emblem 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  5th  or  6th  century  the  figure  of  our  Saviour 
was  first  attached  to  the  cross,  but  instances  of  this 
are  very  rare. 

Before  the  11th  century  the  figure  was  always  clothed 
in  a  i-obe. 

Tu  the  11th  and  I'Jth  centuries  the  robe  became 
ishorter,  t(ie  sleeves  ending  at  the  elbows  and  the 
skirt  about  the  knees. 

At  this  period  the  figure  was  usually  attached  to  the 
cross  by  four  nails. 

After  the  13th  century  the  figure  always  was 
attached  to  the  cross  by  three  nails  only,  and  the  robe 
was  exchanged  for  a  cloth  around  the  loins.  This 
clotU  was  diminished  in  size  about  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  since  when  the  crucifix  has  retained 
the  appearance  AvJiich  it  presents  at  this  day.  All 
this  time  the  form  of  the  cross  itself  underwent  no 
change.  In  like  manner  slight  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  vestures  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Chuich.  Tlie  coyie  has  lost  its  hood,  the  chasuble 
is  diminished  in  bulk,  the  dalmatic  is  shortened. 
Some  modifications  have  taken  place  in  various  coun- 
tries  in  the  forms  of  these  vestures  :  the  ch.asuble 
of  England  was  pointed  in  fron'u  and  at  the  back, 
while  in  France  and  Rome  it  was  round.  The  mitre 
set  nis  to  be  a  modern  invention,  dating  no  farther 
back  than  the  9th  or  10th  century.  The  crown  of 
the  Grc-ek  bishops  was  never  used  in  the  West,  and 
this  head-dress  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  ancient 
mosaics  and  illuminations  of  the  East.    The  pastoral 
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staff  of  the  Roman  Church  is  not  used  by  tho  Urt  '^k 
bishops  and  patriarchs,  though  the  shephen^s  the 
Morea  still  use  a  crook  precisely  of  the  sa.re  i' r-v. 
It  is  from  his  knowlod'40  of  the  periods  at  which  these 
and  otlier  changes  were  made,  tliat  the  European 
anti(iuary  can  at  a  glance  perceive  the  period  at  wliicli 
most  thin,iis  wero  ci»iistructed.  but  he  has  few  land- 
marks of  this  kind  to  guide  him  in  the  East.  The 
vestures  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Sclavonic 
Churches  have  remained  the  same  (as  I  believe)  since 
the  conversion  of  those  nations  to  Christianity.  Such 
alterations  as  these  have  taken  place  in  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Latin  Church,  but  in  the  Greek  Church  no 
changes  wliatever  seem  to  hav»^  been  permitted. 

It  is.  or  should  be.  well  known  to  my  readers,  that 
the  traditional  likenesses  of  the  Saviour  and  some 
of  the  Apostles  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  earliest  ages:  the  types,  however,  are  a  little 
different  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cliurches.  I  will 
instance  those  of  the  great  Apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul :  in  the  representations  of  the  Latin  Church, 
St.  Peter  is  always  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  thickish  figure  ;  his  head  bald,  excepting  at  the 
back,  where  he  has  short  curling  hair:  his  beard  is 
short  and  broad;  the  expression  of  his  face  majestic; 
his  nostrils  somewhat  open;  the  colour  of  his  hair 
and  beard  light  grey. 

St.  Paul  is  a  smaller  man.  his  back  a  little  hent : 
he  is  al)out  ii ft v  years  of  age,  nearly  bald,  a  _l>eard 
about  six  inches  long,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  his  eyes 
small  and  quick,  a  determined  clever  expression,  quite 
dif^'eivnt  from  that  of  St.  Peter. 

Both  Apostles  are  dressed  in  a  long  shut,  with 
rather  full  open  sleeves,  over  which  the  toga  h.mgs  m 
heavy  folds;  this  was  the  garment  without  seam,  a 
piece"  of  woollen  cloth,  about  five  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  twelve  leet  long ;  it  is  worn  to  the  present  day  by 
the  Bedouins  of  the  western  desert :  it  is  easy  to  shosv. 
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but  difficult  to  explain,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
worn.^  It  was  not  semicircular,  as  some  antiquarians 
as>^ort ;  soveral  i)eriei't  togas  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  of  the  period  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
dynasties. 

Tlie  Greek  pictures  of  tlie  present  day  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  earliest  times  ;  their  authority 
for  this  exact  observance  of  ancient  usages  is  partly 
founded  on  a  canon  of  tlie  second  Council  of  Nice  : — 

*  Non  est  imaginum  structura  pictorum  inventio, 
sed  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  probato  legislatio  et  traditio. 
Nam  quod  vetustate excellit  venerandum  est.  ut  incpiit 
divus  Busilius .  .  .  '  Atqui  concilium  et  traditio 
ista  non  est  pictoris  (ejus  enim  sola  ars  est),  verum 
ordinatio  et  dispositio  patrum  nostrorum*,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly wo  find  in  Nicephori  Callixti  Ecclesiastica 
HIstoria  (vol.  i.  book  ii.  cap.  37,  folio,  Paris),  1630, 
that  the  traditional  likenesses  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times : — 
'  Petrus  equidem  non  crassa  corporis  statura  fuit,  sed 
mediocri  et  quae  aliquanto  esset  erectior,  facie  sub- 
pallida  et  alba  admodum.  Capilli  et  capitis  barbae 
I'l  ispi  et  densi,  sed  non  admodum  prominentes  fuere. 
Oculi  quasi  sanguine  respersi  et  nigri  ;  supercilia 
sulilata.  Nasus  autem  longior  ille  ([uidem,  non  tamen 
in  acumen  desinens,  sed  pressus  imusque  majus. 

■  Paulus  autem  corpore  erat  parvo  et  contracto,  et 
quasi  incurve,  atque  paululum  inflexo ;  facie  Candida, 
annosque  plures  prae  se  ferente,  et  ctpite  calvo  ;  oculis 
niulta  inerat  gratia  ;  supercilia  deorsum  versum  verge- 
liaiit.  Nasus  pulchro  inflexus,  idemque  longior.  Barba 
donsior,  et  sjitis  promissa ;  eaque  non  minus  quam 
capitis  coma  canis  etiam  respersa  erat.' 

'  Tlic  Wdiiicii  i)f  Nubia  wear  the  i)rcei--i'  (l^o^s  wliich  issocii  in 
statues  of  Diana,  ami  the  figures  of  tlio  Etruscan  vases.  It  is 
"  I'lniMi^ed  of  a  piece  of  Knen  or  woollen  cloth,  about  four  feet 
wide,  and  five  long.  Two  brooches  fasten  a  part  of  it,  whicli  is 
iluubled  clown  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  girdle  confines  it  round 
the  waist. 
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By  this  it  will  be  seen  how  very  much  tho  tiii(.lili<ins 
of  the  East  and  West  resemble  each  other  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  two  Apostles  ;  but  that  no  changes 
or  differences  might  creep  iu  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
manner  in  which  not  only  all  the  saints  and  person- 
ages, but  the  scenes  of  Holy  Writ,  are  to  be  drawn, 
is  exactly  tle.scril)0(l  in  a  MS.  constantly  consulted 
by  the  Greek  artists ;  it  was  compiled,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  tenth  century,  by  Dionisius  the  Monk,  painter 
to  the  convent  of  Fourna.  near  Agrapha.  who  had 
studied  the  famous  paintings  of  Panselincs.  From 
time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  to  this  curious 
book,  which  serves  as  a  manual  for  the  painters 
employed  to  this  day  to  ornament  the  walls  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  refectories  with  fresco-paintings  :  u  trans- 
lation of  it  has  been  published  in  French,  by  M. 
Didron;  it  is  called  'Manuel  d'Iconographie  Chre- 
tienne",  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

In  the  pages  of  this  book  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  manner  in  which  everything  is  to  be  treated,  as  to 
form,  colour,  and  expression,  to  the  minutest  parti- 
culars: in  addition  to  religious  personages,  ^ye  are 
taught  how  to  portray  many  of  the  sages  of  antiquity. 
Thucydides,  Plutarch.  Plato.  Aristotle,  etc..  are  all 
dest^ribed;  directions  are  given  how  to  paint  the 
narthex  of  the  church,  how  to  paint  the  dome  of  the 
fountain,  how  to  paint  the  refectory,  and  so  on  ;  how  to 
represent  such  and  such  miracles,  parables,  etc.  ;  and 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  the  plaster  on  the  walls, 
the  colours,  gold,  and  varnishes ;  and  also  the  prayers 
and  orisons  to  be  offered  up  by  the  devout  painter 
before  he  presumes  to  commence  his  work. 

In  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Latin  Church 
the  twelve  Apostles  are  represented  holding  the  instru- 
ments of  their  martyrdom  :  and,  with  the  exception 
of  &t.  John,  are  always  old  or  miJaie-iiged  lueu. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  Twelve  are  not  the  sam'. 
as  those  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew  x,  St.  Mark  iii,  or 
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!St.  Luke  vi,  but  they  ure  re]) resented  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  St.  Peter.  An  old  man  with  a  roiiiuloil  heard.  He  holds 
in  his  liand  a  i-oll  of  his  Kpisth',  mi  which  is  written 
'  Peter,  the  ApDSth;  of  .lesus  Chnst  '. 

U,  St.  Paul.  Bald,  with  a  lougish  grey  heard.  He  holds  hia 
twelve  Epistles  rolled  up  and  tied  tc^gether. 

3.  St.  Jidm  Theologos.    An  old  man,  bald,  with  a  large  thin 

heard.    Ho  holds  tlie  Gospel. 

4.  St.  >httth  w  the  i;>angelist.    Old,  with  a  large  beard. 

He  li..ids  liis  Gospeh 

5.  St.  Luke  tile  Evangelist.    Yoiinu,  with  curling  hair,  little 

heard.    He  is  painting  the  Mother  of  God. 

(i.  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  Grey  hair,  rounded  beard.  He 
hold-,  his  (iospcl. 

7.  St.  Andrew.  An  <dd  man,  grizzled  hair  ;  li is  heard  .separa- 
ted ill  two  :  he  carries  a  cross,  and  a  roll  not  unrolled. 

^.  St.  Simon  Zelotes.    Old  man,  haUl,  i-onndod  heard. 
St.  James  the  Less.    Young  man  with  a  small  hoard. 

10.  St.  Bartholomew.    Young  man  with  a  small  beard. 

11.  St.  Thomas.    A  young  man  without  any  beard. 

12.  St.  Philip.    A  young  man  without  a  beard. 

Tlie  above  account  will  be  sufficient  to  pxjilain  wliy 
Ciiet  k  pictures  bear  so  groat  a  re.semblance  to  eacli 
other,  and  why  it  is  so  dilHcult  to  assign  any  precise 
date  to  any  of  those  which  have  no  name  of  their 
painter,  or  the  year  when  they  were  painted, 
a[)pended  to  them.  The  figures  of  the  saints  are 
painted  in  easel  pictures  on  gold  backgrounds,  in 
imitatiuu.  perhaps,  of  the  mosaics  ;  the  fresco-pictures 
on  the  walls  have  no  liacktjrounds.  The  figures 
usually  hold  a  scroll  in  their  hands,  on  which  their 
names  are  written ;  or  sometimes  a  sentence  from 
^Scripture,  explanatory  of  the  acts  of  the  saint,  is 
written  on  his  scroll.  The  prodigious  quantity  of 
these  curious  stiff  frescoes  may  be  imagined,  when 
it  is  Jisserted  that  at  Athens,  even  in  its  present  state, 
tliere  are  80  small  churches  ;  on  Mount  Athos  there 
are,  including  churches.  ciia])cis.  li.  rniit.iges,  ;iud  ora- 
tories, 935  places  of  worship ;  every  large  convent 
in  Greece  and  Asia  contains  from  6  to  20  chapels,  and 
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tho  walls  of  all  these  aro  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  frosco-i)aintings  on  reliRimis  subjects.  Besidoa 
these,  every  church  has  painting's,  on  the  panels  of  the 
iconostasis.  of  thf  Ixedoemer.  the  Virgin,  and  the  saint  to 
whom  the  building  is  dedicated  ;  and  usii ally  possesses 
numerous  small  pictures  hanging  against  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary,  near  th(>  iiltar.  Many  of  these  aro 
of  extreme  antiijuity.  and  are  often  in  gold  or  silver 
frames  of  most  curious  workmanship.  I  may  conclude 
these  observations  by  mentioning  that  there  is  not 
one  ef  this  class  of  pictures  in  the  National  (iallery  ; 
and,  excepting  one  or  two  small  ones  of  my  own, 
of  the  12th  century,  I  know  of  no  others  in  any 
collection  in  England,— Ihose  usually  called  (ireek 
pictures  being  the  works  of  modern  Kussian  or  very 
early  Ifcilian  artists. 

Among  the  various  commodities  which  are  carried 
abroad  by  an  Englishman  when  he  first  starts  on  his 
travels  in  foreign  lands,  are  a  good  store  or  outfit 
of  prejudices,  prepossessions,  and  convictions,  which 
are  founded  on  the  nature  of  his  education,  and  have 
no  vulgar  reference  to  facts.  Of  these,  there  is  usually 
to  be  found  the  notion  that  monks  are  a  set  of  idle, 
dissolute  drones,  either  fanatical  hypocrites  or  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  sloth.  My  own  notion  of  a  monk 
was  originally  compounde<l  from  the  famous  account 
of  Friar  Tuck  in  the  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  and  the 
fe.'u-ful  histories  of  the  Dominican  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  those  who  some  people  supposed 
wei-e  called  friars  from  the  numerous  heretics  whom 
they  fried  alive  in  Smithfield. 

Probal)ly  there  are  few  i)ersons  living  who  have 
been  so  nmch  in  monasteries,  both  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches,  as  I  have  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been,  that  my  present  opinions  of  monks  in 
general  are  the  opposite  to  those  with  which  I  origin- 
ally started  from  my  native  land. 

One  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  although 
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;i  monk  is  a  monk,  nothing  can  ho  more  ilirt'oiont  tiian 
tho  characters  of  the  different  monastic  ordors  of  the 
L;ifm  ("liurch  :  for  whilo  I  am  inclined  to  think  favour- 
jildy  <'t  the  learned  order  of  the  BenedictineH,  who 
huilt  most  of  those  beautiful  abbeys  whose  ruins 
in  on;  fairest  valleys  iitt<  st  the  former  wcaltli  and 
mamiiru  t'iue  of  their  inhabitiints.  I  coiiHider  tli.it  the 
iMeiulicant  orders  of  friars,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Capucins.  are  useless  burthens,  if  they  are  not 
absolutely  injurious,  to  the  community  ;it  lar^e  ;  but, 
whatever  their  various  peculiarities  may  Ije,  1  have 
never,  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa, 
met  with  the  prototype  of  Friar  Tuck.  A  fat  monk 
is  ;i  Very  rare  anim;il  :  fat  jniests  are  to  b»'  found,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  a  monk  whom 
a  New  Zealander  would  think  worth  looking  at. 
()uietn(  >s.  simi»licity.  and  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
world,  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  all  monks. 

Jesuits,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  monks  ;  it 
is  not  tho  Order,  but  the  Company,  of  Jesus.  But  as 
the  monks  of  the  various  orders  of  the  Latin  Church, 
altliough  they  are  all  found«'d  on  the  rules  of  St. 
Benedict  or  St.  Augustin,  differ  essentially  from  each 
other  in  learning,  in  character,  and  in  dress,  do  the 
Greek  monks  diiler  in  most  respects  froiii  them. 

They  are  all  the  followers  of  one  rule,  and  belong 
to  the  ascetic  order  of  St.  Ba^il.  They  are  not 
learned  und  muniticent  in  diaiity  and  education,  ixs 
tlie  Benedictines  are  ;  they  do  not  interfere  i:i  worldly 
and  political  intrigues;  neither  are  they  mendicants 
wlio  live  by  the  sweat  of  other  peoiile's  l)rows. 

Their  observances  lead  to  a  complete  retirement 
from  the  world;  eight  -  ir«  of  the  twenty-four  are 
jiassed  in  prayer;  they  eat  no  meat,  and  on  tlieir  fast- 
days,  which  comprise  oiu-third  of  the  year,  they  eat 
no  iiruiiiul  .Tubstuiice,  vt-iy  little  ot  anytlinig,  and  that 
<*nly  once  a  day.  They  do  not  sit  down  in  church,  but 
rest  themselves  by  leaning  on  a  crutch. 
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1  will  not  .  n     l»i)ok  like  tliis  *  iit<  r  into  any  ul)M  rvu 
tioti  on  niat(<  -  "f  leli^jious  faith  ;  on  this  8uJ»jpct  the 
(iref'k  ChtiRii  iu  k    Avledges  tho  authority  only  ut  tlu; 
IVihlv  am!  the  tir>t  sfv.n  <:<  ihtjiI  councils.  Soonlirolv 
do  they  piohil>il  all  private  opinion  of  thesf  sul.jec  t  -. 
that  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  in  the  reign  of  IV  t<  r  th.' 
Great  (the  RussiuT.  '  '  in*  h  resonltU--  tho  Or-  (>k  (llimd 
'"n  all  ossentiul  in:'fct  r.<;  bani-sh*  'ltli»  priest  of  Mornni. 
and  several  other  wri-ntf ,  and  sent  them  to  SilK-ri  .  for 
preaching  sermon^  •   :  Mhortini;  tha;  'th"  Lor*;  I  d 
always  operated     'ir    ,  h    his  men    vovd,  and  lad 
tluis  founded  hi;.  <  Im  .  ii  withunt  i  m  ther  exphu  -iny; 
it,  and  therefore  i<  wa   not  needful  for  hif*  clerL-v  to 
do  so 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Vire.  (  hnr.  Ii  i-^  divideu  into 
three  classes — the  pari«hial  ckmv.  who  must  he 
mairieil  men  ;  the  monks,  who.  anm  *  niarrv  ;  an  Uh.• 
])isi.ops.arclllli^  hops,  pat  >  inv-  :indu  ''t  <h  iilii  '-sof 
tlie  church,  who  cannot  l-e  lu.u  .  led,  aiui  are  cliusen 
from  the  monastic  order.  Of  the  monks  tii-re  are 
several  divisions  with  resjM  t  t  *o  the  position-  w'  i<  h 
they  hold  in  their  monast  i  if: — th'^  Arc i, ) uiandriies, 
or  ahl'ots;  Heijumenoi,  or  siu.  i-jors  ot  small^-r  con- 
vents: lero  monacho;  an^i  lei  i  •  lehoiioi.  monks  in 
holy  orders.  Of  the  simple  uk  iks.  >  is  t  ailed 
ascetic,  or  aaKtjTiKo'i,  because  li.  lives  apart  in  a  aKij- -i, 
or  cottage  ;  KwfiqTrj^,  from  Kw/tf/,  a  villaije  ;  mny,)!,,!- 
an  anchorite,  from  uvaxtafiiu),  to  i"etire ;  and  lasi. 
fit  ■ixo'i,  a  monk. 

The  government  of  the  monasteries-  is  of  two  kiiHi> 
Some  monasteries  are  K»iinfSi,,i.  :  in  r  se  the  ii- uu 
menos  has  supreme  author  ' v.  and  everything  is  at  hi 
disposal  so  long  as  his  olli  lasts. 

Other  monasteries  -and  tiieseareu.  >re  ni  iULrous— 
are  called  !<^->n'>i>iUj:..     these  havo  mor>   ''est  snolanc 
a  x'epublic  or  commoiiweaitii.    iiie  ni  itK-  on  enteimg 
pay  a  certain  sum,  in  consideration  '    which  they  are 
in  part  proprietors  of  the  establiijhn   nt,  .nsi  i  nothin 
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ol  importanff  run  ?k>  <j(»np  Wi'i  general  con'^.'nt, 
whu'h  ,-!' "n  itif"     a     i     i    (un  cI  .if id  disturbance. 

In  b(»li  kiniis  .»l  mona-tttii  s  ;,  .im<--t  all  tho  clothes, 
I  arpentr^  md  oth^-r  works  un-  coiuliicted  h;  the 
lUi  'iks  msclvos  un<'  x another  makes  siioes, 
another    ustr         ac'  .-s    have  u-iially  sov  nil 

KuirfjiKdi.  in  lay  l.joti  tio  '11(11  l)c'cojne  monks; 

these  attend  to  lie  «  a(tl*^  a  id  to  out-of-doors  affairs, 
aiii!  ;i-sis(  iif'  '  'uk  li  iiii;  |  and  drawi  -jj 
wal-  ■  sdiuf  isi's  t  'S'  ■  ■  '-^  r*  who  ar.  hoii.  ! 
to   1  *'oui  t       ah'  hi  their  ftuidal 

ords>.     T'      \ra'       iht    "t   <  are  serfs  of  the 

.  ')bot  !•!         I!  1         li.  rs  of  the  herd 

...iving  1>"<  ;i  ,    seal,    tu  u        by  the  Emperor 

JiHtinia.,. 

Tiie  ino!  k>        ic  Ui  o  d     inished  in 

nuii  'tpr    1  '  N    iltli       i  ll.  heir  inasteries 

are  I    !•  s<  i  '\arniiig  whici,    hey  used 

to  1      tt!"         rf-af^         i    llenic  i>r  ancient  Greek 
ind         ft  J        cdoi''  will  -ufTicc  to  show  thi 

stimaii   1     1  '"uventual  library  has  not 

iiisuall    ueeii  h-   i.    A  Russian,  or  I  do  not  kn'^w 
\    etl-        was  n<      Freiich  traveller,  in  Hie  purs 
.i  liu  »'  rary  treasures,  found  himselt 

.  -ai      -n  ist  Buli;.uia,  to  the  north  of  th 

w    oi  Ca\    '        •  1  .J  heard  that  the  books  pr- 
■  IN    1  in  til  o  iniilding  wei-o  remarkabl*-  fo, 

'!      tiq  lor  the  subjects  on  which  they 

itt      Hi       smay  and  disappointment  may  be 
■ill      v'h*      io  \vas  assured  by  tho  acroumeiios  or 
i'      t'  t!i<  monastery  that  it  contained  no  library 
•'  at  they  had  nothing  but  the  liturgies  and 
!        .  and  no  palaia  pragma  ii  '.r  antiquities  at 
li  II  had  l)Uin[ted  upon  a  j>ack-saddl9 

<     ill...  lads  for  many  days  for  no  other  object, 

-i!!':  h.e  H!.-:  y  of  which  be  was  in  search  had  v.anished 
as  thf  vision^  ol"  a  dream.  Tlx  agoumenos  bt  .  ;:ed  his 
mu  st  to  enter  with  the  monks  into  the  choir,  where 
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the  alipost  continual  church  service  was  going  on,  and 
there  he  saw  the  double  row  of  long  bearded  holy 
fathers,  shouting  away  at  tlie  chorus  of  Kvpu  cAcurov, 
Xfiia-Tt  cAeio-oi'  (pronounced  Kyre  eleizon,  Christe  elei- 
zon),  which  occurs  almost  every  minute  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Greek  Cluirch.   P^nch  of  the  monks  was  standing, 
to  save  his  bare  legs  from  the  damp  of  tlie  marble  floor, 
upon  a  great  folio  volume,  v/hich  had  been  removed 
from  the  conventual  library  and  applied  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility  in  the  way  which  I  have  described. 
The  traveller,  on  examining  these  ponderous  tomes, 
found  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  value ;  one  was  in 
uncial  letters,  and  others  were  full  of  illuminations  of 
the  earliest  date  ;  all  these  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
away  in  exchange  for  some  footstools  or  hassocks, 
which  he  presented  in  their  stead  to  the  old  monks ; 
they  were  comfortably  covered  with  ketch*'  or  felt,  and 
were  in  many  resi)ects  more  convenient  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  monastery  than  the  manuscripts  had  been, 
for  many  of  their  antirpie  l)indings  were  ornamented 
with  bosses  and  nail-heads,  which  "inconvenienced  the 
tees  of  the  unsophisticated  congregation  who  stood 
upon  thorn  without  shoes  for  so  many  hours  in  the 
day.    I  must  add  that  the  lower  halves  of  the  manu- 
scripts were  imperfect,  from  the  damp  of  the  floor  of 
the  church  having  corroded  and  eaten  away  their 
vellum  leaves,  and  also  that,  as  the  story  is  not  my 
own,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  though, 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  elucidates  the  present  state 
of  the  literary  attainments  of  the  Oriental  monks. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  walk  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  monks  of  the  Eastern  churches  seem  to  retain  in 
these  days  all  the  love  for  the  marvellous  which 
distinguished  their  Western  ))rethren  in  the  middle 
ages.    Miraculous  pictures  abound,  as  well  as  holy 
cpripgs  and  wells.    Relics  still  perform  wonderful 
cures.  I  will  only,  as  an  illustration  to  this  statement, 
mention  one  of  the  standing  objecta  of  veneration 
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which  may  be  witn  5sedany  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  outside  of  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  :  there  a  rich  monastery  stands  in 
a  lovely  ^ro\e  of  trees,  under  whose  shade  numerous 
parties  of  merry  Greeks  often  pass  tho  day,  dividing 
thoir  time  between  drinking,  dancing,  and  devotion. 

The  unfortunate  Emperor  Constantiae  Palaeologus 
rodo  out  of  th(^  city  alone  to  reconnoitre  the  outposts 
of  the  Turkish  Army,  which  was  encamped  in  the 
iunnediate  vicinity.  In  passing  thi'ough  a  wood  he 
found  an  old  man  seated  by  the  side  of  a  spring  cook- 
ing some  fish  on  a  gridiron  for  his  dinner ;  the 
tMni)eror  dismounted  from  his  white  horse  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  other  ;  the  old  man  looked 
up  at  the  stranger  in  silence,  when  the  emperor 
in(iuircd  whether  he  had  heard  anything  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turkish  forces.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  '  they 
have  this  moment  entered  the  city  of  Constantinople.' 
'  I  would  believe  wliat  you  say,'  replied  the  emperor, 
"if  the  fish  which  you  are  broil  ag  would  jump  off  the 
gridiron  into  the  spring.'  This,  to  his  amazement,  the 
fish  immediately  did,  and,  on  his  turning  round,  the 
fii^uie  of  the  old  man  had  disappeared.  The  emperor 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  towards  the  gate  of 
Silivria,  where  he  was  encountered  by  a  band  of  the 
enemy  and  slain,  after  a  brave  resistance,  by  the  hand 
of  an  Aral)  or  a  Negro. 

'I'lie  broiled  fishes  still  swim  about  in  the  water  of 
lln'  spring,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  lined  with 
wliito  mailjle,  in  wliicli  are  certain  recesses  or  boudoirs 
wlure  they  can  retire  when  they  do  not  wish  to 
receive  company.  The  only  way  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  these  holy  fish  to  the  respectful  presfneo  of 
thuir  adorers  is  accomplished  by  throwing  something 
flittering  into  the  water,  such  as  a  handful  of  gold  or 
silvorcoin  ;  gold  is  the  best,  copper  produces  no  effect ; 
lie  ;hat  sees  one  fish  is  lucky,  he  that  sees  two  or 
thn^e  goes  home  a  happy  man ;  but  the  custom  of 
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throwing  coins  into  the  spring  has  become,  from  its 
constant  practice,  very  troublesome  to  the  good  monks, 
who  kindly  depute  one  of  their  community  to  rake  out 
the  money  six  or  seven  times  a  day  with  a  scraper  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
sent  presents  to  the  slirine  of  Baloukli,  so  called  from 
the  Turkish  word  Balouk.  a  fish.  Some  wicked 
heretics  have  said  that  these  fishes  are  common  perch : 
either  they  or  the  monks  must  be  mistaken;  but  of 
whatever  kind  they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  with 
reverence  by  the  Greeks,  and  h&ve  been  continually 
held  in  the  liighest  honour  from  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  to  the  present  day. 

I   have  hitherto  noticed  those  monasteries  only 
which  are  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  those  of  the  Copts  of 
Egypt  and  the  Maronites  of  Svria  resemble  them  m 
almost  every  particular.    As  it  has  never  been  the 
custom  of  the  Oriental  Christians  to  bury  the  dead 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church,  they  none  of  them 
contain  sepulchral  montunents.    The  bodies  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  were  enclosed  in  sarcophagi  of 
precious  marbles,  which  were  usually  deposited  in 
chapels  erected  for  the  purpose— a  custom  which  has 
been  imitated  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey.    Of  all  these 
magnificent  sarcophagi  and  chapels  or  mausoleums 
where  the  remains  of  the  imperial  families  were 
deposited,  only  one  remains  intact ;  every  one  but  this 
has  been  violated,  destr.  -yed,  or  carried  away ;  the 
ashes  of  the  Caesars  have  i>een  sc.iitcied  to  the  winds. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Nazario  e  Celso  at  Kavenna  was 
l)uilt  by  Galla  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  ; 
she  died  at  Rome  440,  but  her  body  was  removed  to 
Ravenna  and  deposited  in  a  sarcophagus  in  this  chapel ; 
in  the  same  place  are  two  other  sarcophagi,  one  con- 
taining the  l  eiiuiins  ui'  Constantins,  the  second  husband 
of  Galla  Placidia,  and  the  other  holding  the  body  of 
her  son  Valentinian  III.    These  tombs  have  never 
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been  disturbed,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  remain 
intact  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Caesars,  either  of  the 
Eastern  or  Western  empires. 

The  tombstones  or  monuments  of  the  Armenians 
dosorvo  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  singularity. 
They  are  usually  oblong  pieces  of  marble  lying  flat 
upon  the  ground  ;  on  these  are  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  the  implements  of  the  trade  at  which  the 
(leci  aso^l  had  \vt)rkod  during  his  lifetime  :  some  display 
the  manner  in  which  the  Armenian  met  his  death. 
In  the  Petit  Champ  des  Morts  at  Pera  I  counted, 
I  think,  live  tombstones  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  whose 
heads  had  been  cut  off.  In  Armenia  the  traveller  is 
often  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  stone 
figure  of  a  ram.  far  away  from  any  present  habitation: 
this  is  tlie  torn))  of  some  ancient  possessor  of  flocks  and 
lierds  whose  house  and  village  have  disappeared,  and 
nothing  but  his  tomb  remains  to  mark  the  site  which 
once  was  the  abode  of  men. 

The  Armenian  monasteries,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Etchmiazin  and  one  or  two  others,  are  much 
smaller  buildings  than  those  of  the  Greeks;  they  are 
coiistructeu  after  the  same  model,  however,  being 
surrounded  with  a  high  blank  wall.  Their  churches 
are  seldom  surmountt^J  by  a  dome,  but  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  small  l)arn,  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
built,  like  the  walls,  of  large  squared  stones.  At  one 
end  of  the  church  is  a  small  door,  and  at  the  other  end 
a  semicircular  apsis  ;  the  windows  are  small  apertures 
like  hx'jtholes.  These  buildings,  though  of  very  small 
si/.e,  havi'  an  imposing  appearance  from  their  air  of 
xiiassive  strength.  The  cells  of  the  Armenian  monks 
look  into  the  courtyard,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
that  country,  where  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  dwell 
in  burrowf  inderground  like  rabbits,  and  keep  them- 
selves uring  the  long  winters  of  their  rigorous 
climate  je  warmth  proceeding  from  the  cattle  with 
whom  they  live,  for  fire  is  dear  in  a  land  too  cold  for 
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trees  •  )  grow.  The  monasteries  of  the  various  sects  of 
ChrLtians  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Koordistaun 
are  very  numerous,  and  all  more  or  less  alike.  Perched 


Koord,  or  Native  of  Koordistaun. 

uu  the  tops  ui  crags,  in  these  wild  regions  are  to  be 
seen  the  monastic  fastnesses  of  the  C'luildtiins,  who  ot 
late  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  Nestonuns,  the 
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seat  of  whose  patriarchate  is  at  Julamerk.  They  have 
now  boon  uliuost  exterminated  by  Peder  Khan  Bey, 
a  Kooi  dish  chief,  in  revenge  for  the  cattle  whicli  they 
were  alleged  to  have  stolen  from  the  Koordish  villages 
in  their  vicinity.  The  Jacobites,  the  Sabaeans,  and  the 
Christians  of  St.  John,  wlio  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  districts  of  the  ancient  Siisiana,  all 
have  fortified  monasteries  which  are  mostly  of  great 
until juity.  From  Mount  Ararat  to  Bagdad  the  differ- 
«Mit  sects  of  Christians  stili  retain  the  ftvitli  of  the 
liedeenur.  whom  they  have  worshipped  according  to 
their  various  forms,  som.  of  them  for  more  than 
lift « en  hundred  years  ;  the  plague,  tho  famine,  and  the 
sword  have  passed  over  them  and  left  them  still 
unscathed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will 
nijiintain  the  position  which  they  have  held  so  long, 
till  the  now  iiot  far  distant  period  arrives  when  the 
concpiered  empire  of  the  Greeks  will  again  be  brought 
under  ihe  dominion  of  a  Christian  emperor. 
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CHAPTER  1 

jj.^v  n  uin-'rii.'  Wrecks  of  tlir  Turkish  an.l  Eayptinn  Fleets— 
Akxiindria— An  Ar;.!.  Pilot— Intense  Heat— Scene  from 
the  Hotel  Windows-Ti.e  Water-Carriers— A  I'rocession— 
A  Bridal  Party— Violent  mode  of  clearing  the  Koad  — 
Submissive  Behaviour  of  the  People— Astonishing  Number 
of  Doukevs— Bedouin  Arabs;  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance— Early  Hours— Visit  to  the  Pashas  Prime 
Minister,  Loghos  Bey  ;  liospitahle  reception— Kawasses  and 
Chaoushes;  their  functions  and  powers— The  Yassakjis— 
The  Minister's  Audience  Chamber— Walmas ;  anecdote  of 
his  saving  the  life  of  Boghos  Bey. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  July  1833  that  I  took 
ii  passagp  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  in  a  merchant 
vessel  called  the  Fortuna  ;  for  in  those  days  there  were 
no  steam-packets  traversing  every  sea,  with  almost  the 
saiiie  rai.idity  and  accuracy  as  railway  carriages  on 
shore.  We  touched  on  our  way  at  Navarino  to  sell 
some  potatoes  to  the  splendidly-dressed  and  half- 
starved  population  of  the  Morea,  numbers  of  whom  we 
found  loiingiup  about  in  a  temporary  wooden  bazaar, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  sell.  In  various  parts  of 
the  harbour  the  wrecks  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
ship'^  :.f  war  stripped  of  tlieir  outer  coverings,  and 
looking  like  the  gigantic  skeletons  of  antediluvian 
animals,  gave  awful  evidence  of  the  desti-uction  which 
had  taken  place  not  very  lung  before  in  the  battle 
boiween  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  fleets  in  this 
cahn,  land-locked  harbour. 

On  the  31st  we  found  ourselves  approaching  the 
castle  of  Alexandria,  and  were  soon  hailed  by  some 
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people  in  a  ourious-lookiiii,'  i>ilot  lM»at  with  ;i  lateen 
sail.  Th"  pilot  was  an  old  man  with  a  turban  and 
a  long  gray  beard,  and  sat  cross-legged  in  the  stern  of 
his  boat.  We  looked  at  him  with  vast  interest,  us  the 
first  live  specinien  we  had  seen  of  an  Arab  sailor.  He 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  that  I  imagine  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  must  have  l)een. 

Having  by  his  direi  tions  beiMi  steered  safely  into  the 
harbour,  we  cast  anchor  not  far  from  the  shore, 
a  naked  dusty  plain,  which  the  blazing  sun  seemed  to 
dare  any  one  to  cross,  on  pain  of  l;eing  slirivelled  up 
immediately.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  was  tre- 
mendous ;  the  i)itch  melted  in  the  seams  of  the  deck  ; 
we  could  scarcely  bear  it  even  when  we  were  under 
the  awninft-.  Malta  was  hot  enough,  but  the  tempera- 
ture there  was  cool  in  comparison  to  the  fiery  furnace 
in  which  we  were  at  present  grilling.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it  ;  so.  havin;,'  gut  our  Ingp^nse  on 
shore,  we  sweltered  thi'ough  the  streets  to  an  inn 
called  the  Tre  Anchore — the  only  hotel  in  Africa, 
I  believe,  in  those  days.  It  was  a  dismal  little  place, 
frequented  l)y  the  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  who, 
not  being  hot  enough  already,  raised  the  temperature 
of  their  blood  by  drinking  brandy  and  water,  arrack, 
and  other  combustibles,  in  a  dark  oven-like  room 
below  stairs. 

We  took  possession  of  all  the  rooms  upstairs,  of 
which  the  principal  one  was  long  and  narrow,  with  two 
windows  at  the  end.  opening  on  to  a  covered  balcony  or 
vei'andah :  this  overlooked  the  principal  street  and  the 
bazaar.  Here  my  companion  and  I  soon  stationed 
onrsolves.  and  watched  the  novel  and  curious  scene 
below  ;  and  strange  indeed  to  the  eye  of  an  European, 
when  for  the  fii-st  time  he  enters  an  Oriental  city,  is 
all  he  sees  around  him.  The  picturesque  dresses,  the 
buildings,  the  p.ilm-trees,  the  camels,  the  peoj)le  of 
vari  us  nations,  with  their  long  beards,  their  arms,  and 
turbans,  all  unite  to  form  a  picture  which  is  indelibly 
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fixed  in  iho  memory.  Things  which  have  since 
hecuiiM'  jiert'ectly  fiimili.'ir  to  us  were  then  utterly 
incomprehensible,  an<l  we  liml  no  one  to  explain  them 
to  us,  for  tli»  Olio  waiter  of  the  poor  inn,  whc  was 
darting  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves  after  tlie  manner  of 
all  waiters,  never  extended  his  answers  to  our  questions 
beyond  "Si,  Signore ',  so  we  L  ot  but  littlo  information 
from  liim  :  however,  we  did  not  make  use  of  our  eyes 
the  less  for  that. 

Among  th(*  first  things  we  noticed  was  the  number 
of  half-naked  men  who  vent  running  about,  each  witli 
.something  like  a  dead  pig  under  his  arm,  shouting  out 
'Mother!  mother!'^  with  a  doleful  voice.  These 
were  the  sakis  or  water-carriers,  with  their  goat-nkins 
of  tlie  precious  element,  a  bright  brass  cupful  of  which 
they  sell  for  a  small  coin  to  the  thirsty  passengers. 
An  old  man  with  a  fan  in  his  hand  made  of  a  palm 
branch,  who  was  crumpled  up  in  the  corner  of  a  sort 
of  booth  among  a  heap  of  dried  figs,  raisins.,  and  dates, 
just  opposite  our  window,  was  an  object  of  much 
si^eculation  to  us  Imw  he  got  in,  and  how  he  would 
ever  manage  to  gel  out  of  the  niche  into  which  he 
was  so  closely  wedged.  He  was  the  merchant,  as  the 
Aial)ian  Nights  would  call  him,  or  the  shop-keeper  as 
wf  -hould  say,  who  sat  there  cross-legged  among  his 
wares  waiting  patiently  for  a  customer,  and  keeping 
off  the  flies  in  the  meanwhile,  as  in  due  time  we 
discovered  that  all  merchants  did  in  all  countries  of 
the  East.  Soon  there  came  slowly  by  along  procession 
of  men  on  horseback'  with  -  dden  bridles  and  velvet 
trappings,  and  women  m  lied  up  in  black  silk 
wra]>pers  :  how  they  could  bear  them,  hot  as  it  was, 
astonished  us.  These  ladies  sat  upon  a  pile  of  cushions 
placed  so  high  above  the  backs  of  the  donkeys  on 
wliich  they  rode  that  their  feet  rested  on  the  animals' 
shoulders.    Each  donkey  was  led  by  one  man,  while 
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uiiotlier  \  ilkod  l.y  its    i<lo  with  liis  hand  upon  thff 
crui»pei.   With  th<-  huVivs  were  two  little  hoys  covered 
with  diamonds,  mounted  on  huge  fat  hoi-ses,  and 
ensconced  in  hi^h-backed  Manioluke  saiUll^  s  niatlf  of 
silver  ^V\.    Th<-;e  )>(>ys  we  atterwards  found  out  were 
l)€ing  conducted  in  state  to  a  house  of  their  relations, 
where  the  rite  of  circumcision  wa^>  to  ho  performed. 
Our  att.Mition  was  n.     called  to  snnu'thin^  like  a  four- 
post         with  i>ink  gauze  curtains,  which  advanced 
with  dignified  slowness  preceded  by  h  bnrd  of  musi- 
cians, who  raised  a  dire  and  fearful  discord  hy  the  aid 
of  various  windy  engines.  This  wa^  a  canopy,  the  four 
poles  of  which  were  supported  by  men.  who  held  it 
over  the  heads  of  a  bride  and  her  two  hridt  sniaids  or 
friends,  who  walked  on  each  side  of  her.    The  hride 
was  not  veiled  in  the  usual  way,  as  her  friends  were, 
but  was  muffled  up  in  Cachmere  shawls  from  head  to 
foot.    SonietliiiiL,'  tlit  iv  was  on  the  top  of  her  lu  ad 
which  gleamed  like  gold  or  jewels,  but  the  rest  of  her 
person  was  so  effectually  wrapped  up  and  concealed 
that  no  one  could  tell  whether  she  was  pretty  or  ugly, 
fat  or  thin,  old  or  yi,!ni<j::  and  although  we  gave  her 
credit  for  all  the  charms  which  should  adorn  a  bride, 
we  rejoiced  when  the  villanous  l»nd  of  music  which 
accompanied  her  turned  round  a  corner  and  went  out 
of  hearing. 

Some  miserable-looking  black  slaves  caught  our 
attention,  clothed  each  in  a  piece  of  Isabel -coloured 
canvas  and  led  by  a  well-dressed  man,  who  had 
probably  just  bought  them.  Then  a  great  personage 
came  by  on  horseback,  with  a  number  of  mounted 
attendants  and  some  men  on  foot,  who  cleared  (he  way 
before  him,  and  struck  everybody  on  the  head  with 
their  sticks  who  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  fast  enough. 
These  blows  were  dealt  all  round  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious maimer;  but  what  appeared  to  us  extra- 
ordinary Avas,  that  all  these  beaten  people  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  being  beat.    They  looked  neither 
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;uui  y  nor  affronted.  l)ut  only  grinned  and  ruhlxHl  their 
siiouldcr?-.  :ind  iiiov«m1  on  one  side  to  let  the  frain  of 
the  fxreat  man  puss  by.  N<«\v,  if  this  were  done  in 
London,  what  a  ferment  would  it  create  !  what  speeches 
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Would  ])e  i.iade  about  tyranny  and  oppression!  what 
a  •iiinu  some  hiifh-mindtd  and  •'  (dependent 

paii  iul  w  ..uiu  make  of  it  I  iiow  he  would  culi  a  meeting 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  sulgett  I  and  how  '  e  would 
^et  his  admii'ers  to  vote  him  a  piece  of  plate  for  his 
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nol)le  and  glorious  exertions  1  Hero  nobody  minded 
the  thing  ;  Uiey  took  no  heed  of  the  indignity  ;  and  I 
verily  believe  my  friend  and  I,  who  were  safe  up  at 
the  window,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  place  who 
felt  .any  annoyance. 

The  prodigious  multitude  of  donkeys  formed  another 
strange  feature  in  the  scene.  Thoru  were  hundreds  of 
them,  carrying  all  sorts  of  things  in  i>anniers  :  and 
some  of  the  smallest  were  ridden  by  men  so  tall  tluit 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  up  their  legs  thr.t  their  feet 
might  not  toiicli  tlie  ground.  Donkt'vs,  in  short,  are 
the  carts  of  Egypt  and  the  hackney-coaches  of  Alex- 
andria. 

In  addition  to  the  donkeys,  long  strings  of  ungamly- 
looking  camels  were  continually  passing,  generally 
preceded  by  a  donkey,  and  uc(  onii>anied  l>y  swarthy 
men  clad  in  a  short  shirt,  with  a  red  and  yellow 
handkerchief  tied  in  a  peculiar  way  over  tlu  ir  heads, 
and    vearing  sandals;   these  savage-looking  people 
were  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  desert.    A  very 
truculent  set  they  seemed  to  be,  and  all  of  them  were 
armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife  and  a  pistol  or  two, 
stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle.  'J'hey  v,ere  thin,  gaunt, 
and  dirtv,  and  strode  along  looking  fierce  and  inde- 
pendent.'  There  was  something  very  striking  in  the 
appearance  of  these  untamed  Arabs  :  I  had  never 
pictured  to  myself  tliat  anything  so  like  a  wild  beast 
could  exist  in  human  form.    The  motions  of  their 
half-naked  bodies  wore  singularly  free  and  light,  and 
they  looked  as  if  they  could  ciimb,  and  run,  and  leap 
over  anything.    The  appeanmce  of  many  of  the  older 
Arabs,  with  their  long  white  beard  and  their  .-imph^ 
cloak  of  camel  s  hair,  called  an  abba,  is  majestic  and 
venerable.    It  was  the  iirst  time  that  I  had  seen  these 
'Children  of  the  Desert',  and  the  <iuickuess  of  their 
eyes,  their  apparout  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and 
their  disregaid  of  any  conv«'ntional  manners,  struck 
me  forcibly.    An  English  gentleman  in  a  round  hat. 
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nn«l  a  ti^ht  neck-lmndkerchief  and  Ijoots,  with  white 
gloves  aiitl  .'I  little  caiu'  in  his  hand,  was  a  style  of 
man  so  utterly  and  entirely  unlike  a  Bedouin  Arab, 


Bedouin  Arab. 


thut  I  could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  oi"  then- 
l)t  inn  only  different  species  of  the  same  animal. 

Alter  we  had  dined.  bein<j  tired  with  the  heat  and 
\\i>}  trouble  we  hud  had  in  getting  our  luggage  out  of 
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the  ship,  I  resolved  to  retire  to  bed  at  an  early  hour, 
and  on  going  to  the  window  to  have  another  look  at 
the  crowd,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  \ya8 
scarcely  auyhody  left  in  the  streets,  for  these  primitive 
people  all  go  to  )jed  when  it  gets  dark,  as  the  birds 
do  ;  and  except  a  few  persons  walking  home  with 
juiper  lanterns  in  their  hands,  the  place  seemed  almost 
entirely  deserted. 

The  next  morning,  mounted  on  donkeys,  we 
shambled  across  half  the  city  to  the  residence  of 
Jioghos  Bey.  the  Armenian  prime  minister  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha ;  we  were  received  with  great 
kindness  and  civility,  and  as  at  this  time  tlu  r.'  had 
been  but  very  few  European  travellers  in  Egypt,  we 
were  treated  with  distinguished  iiospitality.  The  Bey 
said  that  although  the  Pasha  was  then  in  Upper 
Egypt,  he  would  take  care  that  we  should  have  every 
facility  in  seeing  all  the  »>bjects  of  interest,  and  that 
he  would  write  to  Habeeb  Effendi,  the  Governor  of 
Cairo,  to  acquaint  him  of  our  arrival,  and  direct 
him  to  let  us  have  the  use  of  the  Pasha's  horses, 
that  kawassesi  should  attend  us,  and  that  the  Pasha 
would  give  us  a  firman,  which  would  ensure  our  being 
well  treated  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

As  a  kawass  is  a  person  mentioned  by  all  Oriental 
travellers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  he  is  a  sort 
of  armed  servant  or  body-guard  Ixlonging  to  tiie 
^ovei-nment  ;  lie  1  tears  as  his  Ijud^e  of  ottice  a  thick 
cane  about  lour  feet  long,  with  a  large  silv<  i  head, 
with  which  instrument  he  occasionally  enforces  his 
commands  ami  sui>ports  his  authority  as  well  a-,  bib 
person.  Am})assa(lors,  consuls,  and  occasionally 
travellers,  are  atten.led  by  kawasses.  Their  presence 
shows  that  the  person  they  accomiiany  i-  protected  by 
the  State,  and  their  iimihIk  r  itidicat.'-  iiis  dignity  and 
rank.  Formerly  thesi-  kawasses  w«'«'  splendidly 
attired  in  embroidered  dresses,  and  their  arms  and  the 
accouti-ements  of  their  horses  were  of  silv^-r  gilt:  the 
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ambassador  at  Constantinople  has,  I  think,  six  of 

these  attendants.  Of  late  years  their  picturesque 
I  ostume  lias  been  changed  to  a  uniform  frock-coat  of 
iCuropean  mike,  of  a  whity-brown  colour. 

There  is  a  higher  grade  of  ofliccr  of  the  same  descrip* 
tiun.  who  is  only  to  he  met  with  at 
Court,   and   whose    functions  are 
nearly  the  same  a^  th«»^e  of  a  cham- 
berlain with  us.    He  is  called  a 
chaoush.    His  otlicial  stalf  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  silver  head,  formed  like 
a  Greek  bishop's  staff,  from  the  two 
lioins  of  which  several  little  round 
bells  are  susi)ended  by  a  silver  chain. 
The  chaoush  is  a  personage  of  great 
Muthority  in  certain  things ;   bf  is 
u  Ivind  of  living  lirnian,  before  whom  every  one  makes 
way.    As  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  shrine  of  the 
bt  ads  ot  Ilassan  and  Hus.sein  in  the  mos(iu(>  of  Hassan 
En.  a  Mlace  of  peculiar  sanctity  at  Cairo,  into  which  no 
Christian  had  l>een  admitted,  the  Pasha  sent  a  chaoush 
with  me,  who  concealed  the  he.id  of  his  staff  in  his 
clothes,  to  be  ready,  in  case  it  had  Jjeen  discovered  that 
I  was  not  a  Mohainodan,  to  protect  me  from  the  fury 
of  the  devotees,  who  would  probably  have  torn  to 
pieces  any  unbeliever  who  intruded  into  the  temple  of 
the  sori^  oi' 

Be.sides  these  two  oflicers.  the  chaoush  and  kawass, 
theiH  is  another  att'  ndant  upon  public  men.  who  is  of 
iuferior  ratik,  and  is  called  a  yassakji,  or  forbidder  ;  he 
l')oks  like  a  dirty  kawass,  and  has  a  stick,  but  without 
the  silver  knob.  Hfi  is  gen«TJIy  employed  to  carry 
iiK'-s.iges,  and  push  jieople  out  of  the  way,  to  make 
a  p,i  sage  for  you  i\iv<>ui^n  a  crowd  ;  but  this  kind  of 
biiH  t loiiMiy  is  more  fn  -pe  iitly  s<en  ui  Constantinople 
ih.l  the  ii<iithern  i»arts  of  Turkey  than  in  %ypt. 

\V.  joiind  iJoghos  JJey  ii      large  upper  f  oni,  seat.tl 
oil  a  divnii  witli  two  or  tint    uersoiui  to  whom  he  was 
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speaking,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  a  crowd  of  chuoushes,  kawasses,  and 
lian«ers-on  of  all  descriptions.  We  were  served  with 
coffee,  pipes,  and  sherbet,  and  were  entertanied  during 
the  pauses  of  the  conversation  by  the  ticking  and 
chiming  of  half-a-dozen  clocks  which  stood  about  the 
room,  some  on  the  floor,  some  on  the  side-tables,  and 
some' stuck  on  luacketb  against  the  wall. 

One  of  the  persons  seated  near  the  prime  minister 
was  a  shrewd-looking  man  with  one  eye,  of  whom 
I  was  afterwards  told  the  following  anecdote  :— His 
name  was  Walmas  ;  he  had  been  an  Armenian 
merchant,  and  was  :m  old  acquaintance  of  Mohammed 
Ali  and  ot  Boghos,  U'Son-  they  had  either  of  tiiem  risen 
to  tlu'ir  present  importance.    Soon  after  the  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes,  Mohammed  Ali  desired  Boghos  to 
procure  him  a  large  sum  of  money  by  a  certain  day, 
which  Boghos  declared  was  impossiblo  at  so  short 
a  notice.    The  Pasha,  angry  at  being  thw^arted.  swore 
that  if  he  had  not  the  money  by  the  .lay  he  had  named, 
he  would  have  Bo-lios  drowiu'd  in  the  Nile.  The 
atirighted  minister  made  every  effort  to  collect  the 
requisite  sum,  but  when  Ww.  day  arrived,  unwh  was 
wanting  to  complete  it.    Boghos  stood  before  the 
Pasha,  who  immediately  exclaime  d,    Well !  where  is 
the  money  ?  '    '  Sir,'  replied  Boghos,  '  I  have  not  been 
abb'  to  get  it  all !  I  have  procured  all  this.  but.  tliough 
I  strained  everv  nerve,  and  look  .  very  measure  in  my 
power,  it  was' impossihle  to  obtain  the  remainder.' 
'What,'  exclaimed  the  I'asha.  '  you  dog,  have  you  not 
obeyed  my  commands?  What  is  the  use  ol  a  mmister 
who  cannot  produce  all  the  money  wanted  by  his 
sovereign,  at  however  short  a  notice  ?    Hen-.  1'"^  this 
unbeliever  in  a  sack,  and  fling  him  into  the  Nik-. 
This  scene  ociii ircd  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo;  and  an 
otUcer  and  some  men  immediately  put  him  into  a  sack, 
threw  it  across  a  donkey,  and  proceoded  t.)  the  Nd»'. 
As  they  were  passing  througli  tiie  city,  they  were  met 
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by  Wjilmas,  who  was  attended  by  several  servants, 

and  who,  seeiny;  something  moving  in  the  sack  which 
was  1.11(1  across  the  donkey,  asked  the  guards  what  they 
had  got  there.    '  Oh  ! '  said  the  officer,  *  we  have  got 
Boghos,  the  Armonian,  and  we  are  going  to  throw 
him  into  the  Nile,  by  his  Highness  the  Pasha's  order.' 
'  Wiiat  has  he  done  ? '  asked  Wahnas.    '  What  do  we 
know  ? '  replied  the  officer  ;  *  something  about  money, 
I  bfliovo :  no  great  thing,  but  his  Highness  has  been 
in  a  bad  humour  lately.    He  will  be  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards.   However.  \\v  have  our  orders,  and,  therefore, 
jdpaso  (Jod,  we  are  going  to  pitch  him  into  the  Nile.' 
Wahnas  detevminod  to  rescue  his  old  friend,  and, 
assisted  by  his  servants,  immediately  attacked  the 
guard,  who  made  little  more  than  a  show  of  resistance. 
Boglios  was  carried  off,  and  concealed  in  a  safe  place, 
uiul  the  guards  returned  to  the  citadel  and  reported 
that  they  had  pitched  Boghos  into  the  Nile,  where  he 
had  sunk,  as  .-.ll  should  do  who  disobeyed  the  com- 
inamls  of  his  Highness.    Some  time  afterwards  the 
Pusha,  overcome  by  financial  dilliculties,  was  heard  to 
say  that  he  wished  Boghos  was  still  alive.  Walmas, 
w  ho  was  pres  nit,  after  some  preliminary  conversation 
(lor  the  ground  was  rather  dangerous),  said  that  if  his 
own  pardon  was  ensured,  he  would  mention  something 
it  specting  Boghos  which  he  was  sure  would  be  agree- 
.ibloto  bis  Highness;  and  at  last  he  owned  that  he 
iiad  rescued  him  from  the  guards  and  had  kept  him 
concealed  in  his  house  in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to 
restore  s-.  valuable  a  servant  to  his  master.  The 
Pasha  was  delighted  at  the  news,  instantly  reinstated 
Boghos  in  all  his  former  honours,  and  Walmas  himself 
stood  higher  than  ever  in  his  favour  ;  but  the  guards 
wi'vo  executed  tor  disobedience.    Ever  since  that  time 
liuglios  Bey  has  contumed  to  be  the  principal  minister 
and  most  confidential  adviser  of  Mohammed  All  Pasha. 
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Rapa.-.ty  of  t\u-  Pr:m..n.ans~Tl.."  MuluiiMidu'h  Canal-The 
Nil.  at  Atf.h    Tlu.  mu.l.ly  ^V''t'■- 

of  the  Soil-A.rklent  tho  I'.r.atiu.  N  i^ht  SmiIii.-- 
A  Collision— A  Vessel  nu.  .l,,wn— Ks-.q,.  nf  f (  n  w- 
Sol.  n.n  iMvostigation-Final  J.ulsment-Cunnus  ^l of 
Fisl.ii.c-Taiueness  of  the  Birds-Jewish  Mai.' a.^.-.s- 
Moviiv-  Pillar  ..t  San.l  Arrival  at  Cairo -Hospitable  Recep- 
tion by  the  Consul  liencral- History  of  Cairo. 

So  Ion"  as  thore  wore  no  liotols  in  Egypt  the  process 
of  fleecing  the  unNvuiy  tiavelh  r  was  conducted  on 
different  principles  from  thos.-  followed  in  Kurope. 
As  he  seldom  un.lrrst;inds  Iho  lun-ua-c  ho  roquiros 
an  interpreter,  or  dragoman,  who,  as  a  matter  ol  course^ 
manages  rM  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  newlyarnved 
European  eats  and  drinks  wliatever  his  (h.i-oman 
chooses  to  give  him  ;  sees  through  h.s  ^I'Jgo'^^^n » 
eyes  ;  hears  through  his  ears  ;  and.  although  he  thinks 
himself  master,  is.  in  fact,-  only  a  part  ot  the  property 
of  this  Eastern  servant,  to  he  used  by  him  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  turned  to  the  In^&t  account,  like  any  other  real 

^'^On  our  limUn*g'at  Alexandria,  my  friend  and  I  found 
oui-selves  in  the  same  predicament  as  our  pi-edecessors, 
and  straightway  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  Philistines, 
two  of  whom  we  hii-ed  as  interpreters.  They  were 
also  to  act  as  ciceroni,  and  were  warranted  to  know 
lill  about  the  antiquities,  and  everything  else  in  l^gypt ; 
they  were  to  buy  everything  we  wanted,  to  spend  our 
money,  and  to  allow  no  one  to  cheat  us  except  them- 
selves. One  of  these  worthies  was  sent  to  engage 
a  boat  to  carry  us  down  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  to 
Atfeh,  where  the  canal  is  separated  from  the  river  by 
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llooil  giites,  in  consequence  of  which  impediment  we 
could  not  proceed  in  the  same  bent,  but  had  to  hire 
a  larger  one  to  take  us  on  to  Cairo. 

The  Itanks  of  the  canal  being  high,  v,^  liad  no  view 
of  the  country  as  we  passed  along ;  but  on  various 
occasions  when  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
while  the  men  who  towed  the  boat  rested  from  their 
labours,  I  saw  nothing  but  great  sandy  flats  inter- 
spersed with  large  pools  of  stagnant  muddy  water. 
This  (.rospect  not  being  very  charming,  we  were  glad 
(()  arrive  the  next  day  on  the  shores  of  the  Father  of 
l*ivers.  whose  swollen  stream,  although  at  Atleh  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  rolled  by  towards  the 
north  in  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  smooth  muddy  water, 
in  colour  closely  resembling  a  soa  of  niutton-lnuth. 

In  niy  enthusiasm  on  arriving  on  the  margin  of 
this  venerable  river  I  knelt  down  to  drink  some  of  it, 
and  was  disappointed  in  finding  it  by  no  means  so 
good  as  1  had  always  been  told  it  was.  On  com- 
plaining of  its  muddy  taste  I  found  that  no  one  drank 
till'  water  of  the  Nile  till  it  had  stood  a  day  or  two  in 
a  large  earthen  jar,  the  inside  of  whicli  is  rubbed  with 
a  paste  of  bitter  almonds.  This  causes  all  impurities 
to  he  precipitated,  and  the  water  thus  treated  becoim  s 
the  liLrlitei.t,  clearest,  and  most  excelltMit  in  the  world. 
iVt  Ati'eh,  after  a  prodigious  uproar  between  the  men 
of  our  two  boats,  each  set  claiming  to  be  paid  for  trans- 
p«)rting  the  luggage,  we  set  sail  upon  the  Nile,  and 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we  stopped  at  a  village 
or  small  town  to  buy  some  fruit.  Here  the  surrounding 
rtiiuitry.  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  was  richly  cultivated. 
AVater-ni<  lons,  corn,  and  all  manner  of  gr*  en  herbs, 
nourished  luxuriantly;  everything  looked  delightfully 
fresh  and  green  ;  flocks  of  pigeons  were  flying  about ; 
and  multitudes  of  white  spoon-])ills  and  other  strange 
I'irds  were  stalking  among  the  herbage,  and  rising 
around  us  in  every  direction.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
apjieurod  to  be  extraordinary,  and  exceeded  anything 
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I  had  seen  beforo.  Niiml)evless  boats  were  passing  on 
the  river,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  betokened 
the  wealth  and  ph^ity  which  would  reward  the  toils  of 
the  agriculturist  under  any  settled  form  of  government. 
We  ret.  i  .ied  to  our  boat  loaded  with  fruit,  among 
which  were  the  Egyptian  fig,  the  prickly  pear,  dates, 
limes,  and  melons,  of  kinds  that  were  ne>y  to  us. 

Whilst  we  were  discussing  the  merits  of  these 
iffreshing  productions,   a  board,  which   had  been 
fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  for  four  or  hve 
men  to  stand  on  as  tl»ey  pushed  tli-  boat  with  pedes 
through  thv  shallow  wat.-r,  suddenly  g;ive  way,  and 
the  men  full  into  the  river:  they  could,  however,  all 
swim  like  water-rats,  and  were  soon  on  board  again; 
wlu-n.  putting  out  into  the  nuddlo  of  the  stream,  we 
set  two  huge  triangular  lateen  sails  on  our  low  masts, 
which  raked  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  and  by 
the  hi  ll)  of  the  wind  made  our  way  slowly  towards  the 
soutli.    We  slept  in  a  small  cabin  in  the  stern  i^f  our 
vessel ;  this  had  a  flat  top,  and  formed  the  resting- 
place  of  the  steersman,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
our  servants,  who  all  lay  down  together  on  some 
carpets:  the  sailors  slept  upon  the  deck.    We  saded 
on  steadily  all  night;   the  stars  were  wonderfully 
briuht  ;  and  I  looked  out  upon  tlip  l>r..ad  ri^  r  and 
the'"  flat  silent  shores,  diversified  here  and  there  by 
a  black-looking  village  of  nmd  huts,  surroimded  by 
a  grove  of  palms,  whence  the  distant  hnyui-  ^[  the 
dogs  was  brought  down  upon  the  wind.  Sometimes 
there  was  the  cry  of  a  wild  bird,  but  soon  a;,  dn  the 
only  sound  was  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  water  against 
the  sides  of  our  boat,   ii  t  se  st<  (-rsnian  was  i  ot  asleep, 
every  one  else  was  ;  but  still  we  glided  on,  an<i  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  our  repose,  till  the  blazing  light 
of  the  morning  sun  recalled  us  to  activity,  and  all  the 
bustling  preparations  tor  breakfast. 

We  had  sailed  on  for  some  time  after  tliis  li.iportant 
event,  and  I  was  quietly  reading  in  the  shade  of  the 
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ciiKiii.  when  I  was  Ihiuwn  backwards  by  the  sudden 
stoppiiit;  of  the  vessel,  which  struck  against  something 
with  ijreat  forco,  and  screams  of  distress  arose  from 
tli<>  water  all  aroiiiul  us.     On  rushinj?  upon  deck  I 
tt)itn<l  that  we  had  run  down  anotlier  boat,  which  had 
sunk  so  instantly  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  it 
t'xcept  til*'  top  of  the  niast.  whose  red  Map;  w.-is  flutter- 
ing,' just  above  water,  and  to  whicli  two  women  were 
flinging.     A  few  yards  astern  seven  or  eight  men 
were  swimming  towards  the  shore,  and  our  steersman 
having  in  iiis  alarm  left  the  rudder  to  its  own  devices, 
uiir  great  sails  were  swinging  and  tlappiug  t)ver  our 
lieads.    Tliere  was  a  cry  that  our  ))ows  were  stove  in, 
and  we  wen-  sinking ;   l)ut  fortunately,  before  this 
couLl  hapi>en,  the  stream  had  carried  us  tvshore,  whero 
we  stuck  in  the  mud  on  a  shoal  under  a  high  bank, 
up  which  we  all  soon  scrambled,  glr.d  to  be  on  term 
Jinixi.     The  Country  people  came  running  down  to 
-^ati-ly  tlieir  curiosity,  and  wv  procured  a  small  boat, 
which  imme<liately  rowed  off  to  rescue  the  women 
who  wt  re   till  clinging  to  the  mast-head  of  the  sunken 
vessel,  vvliicli  was  oue  of  the  kind  callod  a  djerm,  and 
was  laden  with  thirty  tons  of  corn,  l)esides  other  goods. 
No  one  luckily  was  drowned,  though  the  loss  was 
a  serious  one  to  the  owners,  for  there  was  no  chance 
of  recovering  either  the  vessel  or  the  cargo.  Whilst 
we  weie  looking  the  red  flag  to  which  the  women 
liau  been  changing  toppled  over  sideways,  which  com- 
pleted the  entire  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate 
Ijerm. 

Our  reis,  or  captain,  now  returned  to  the  roof  of  the 
t  -dh'iu.  where  he  sat  down  upon  a  mat,  and  lighting  iiis 
pilf  .  -niokcd  away  steadily  without  saying  a  word, 
whil.'  the  wet  and  dripping  sailors,  as  well  as  tlie  ladies 
liejonuing  to  tiie  shipwrecked  vessel,  surrounded  hi  in, 
screaming,  vociferating,  and  shouting  all  manner  of 
invectives  into  his  ears ;  in  which  employment  they 
were  effectively  joined  by  a  number  of  half-naked  Arabs 
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who  liiul  '  I'tivii  iiig  tho  hc'lds  hai*|  l>v.    To  all 

this  they  got  no  ni  wer  b«  yoiul  nn  occasional  ejacula- 
tion of  'God  is  great,  and  Mohai  in.'.l  the  prophet 
of  (!()<r.  Ill  i>ii><  was  <-Mt  Ix'l'on' tli<' cliunotn- of  the 
crowd  hud  abated,  and  th.n,  all  of  a  Midd.  ii,  he  f,M.t  up 
and  with  two  or  three  othern  embarked  in  the  little 
boat  for  a  iipi<:libourin^'  vill;i<,M  .  t..  ici  .it  tho  accident 
to  the  sh.  ikh.  who.  we  wei-e  told,  wouM  return  with 
hiiu  and  iiwiuiiv  into  the  cir.  urastances  of  the  case. 

In  about  throe  hours  the  boat  returned  with  the 
local  authorities,  tw.-  ol.l  viUaLioi-,  in  '  blue  shirts 
and  dirty  turbans,  wh.  took  ilieir  s«  ai  upon  a  mat  on 
the  bank  and  smoked  away  in  a  serious  manner  for 
tionie  time.  Our  captain  made  ii-.  >nore  reply  to  tho 
Iresh  .I'.cusations  of  tho  reassenibl.  tl  multitude  than 
he  had  done  before;  but  lit  another  pii»e  and  asserted 
that  God  was  ^vent  At  last  tho  tw  o  eUU  rs  mmlo  si^Mis 
that  tiiey  intended  to  speak  ;  Mnd  silence  being  obtained, 
they,  with  all  duo  solonuiity,  declared  that  they  agreed 
with  the  captain  that  God  was  great,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly Mohammed  was  the  prophet  of  God.  All 
parties  having  come  to  this  conclusion,  it  ai)i»eared 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  we  returned 
t'>  our  boat,  which  the  sailors,  with  the  help  of  a  rough 
carpenter,  had  patched  up  sufliciently  to  allow  us  to 
sail  for  a  village  on  tht3  other  si«io  of  tho  rivor. 

During  the  time  that  we  were  remaining  on  the 
bank  I  was  .unused  by  watching  the  mano  iivres  of 
some  boys,  who  succeeded  in  catching  a  «iuaiitity  of 
.small  lish  in  a  very  original  way.  They  rolled  together 
a  great  .piantity  of  tangled  weeds  and  long  grass,  with 
eiie  end  of  wliich  tliey  swam  out  into  the  Nile,  and 
bringing  it  l»ack  towards  the  shoie,  numerous  unsus- 
pecting fish  were  entangled  in  the  mass  weeds,  and 
were  picked  out  ;ind  thrown  on  the  bank  l)y  tiie  young 
iishormen  Ijelore  they  had  time  to  got  eut  of  the  scrape. 
Ill  this  way  the  boys  secured  a  very  respectable  heap 
of  small  frj'. 
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Wo  arrived  sufely  ut  the  village,  whtM-e  we  stayed 
the  night ;  but  the  next  morning  it  appeared  that  the 
liows  of  our  vessel  were  so  much  damaged  that  she 
could  not  be  repaired  under  u  delay  of  some  days. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  that  we  had  been  fortunate  in 
.i.toniplishiug  our  paasage  across  the  river,  for  if  we 
h;iil  t'oiiiulcrcd  niiilway,  not  being  able  to  swim  like 
the  Hu»i>liibious  Egyptians,  we  should  probably  have 
been  drowned.  It  was,  however,  a  rtlief  to  mo  to 
think  that  there  were  no  crocodiles  in  this  part  of  the 
Nile. 

The  birds  at  this  place  appeared  to  be  remarkably 

taiiif:  some  gulls  or  waterfowl  hardly  troubled  them- 
selves to  move  out  of  the  way  when  a  boat  passed 
tilt  in;  while  those  in  the  fields  went  on  searching 
.•nuong  the  crops  for  insects  closo  to  Die  labourers, 
aM<l  without  any  of  the  alarm  shown  by  birds  in 
Kngland. 

While  we  were  dawdling  about  in  the  neighbourhood 

mI  the  village,  one  of  the  .servants,  an  old  Maltese, 
discovered  a  boat,  with  ten  or  twelve  oai-s,  lying  in 
the  vicinity.  It  belonged  to  the  government,  and 
was  conveying  two  malefactors  to  Cairo  under  the 
guai  diiinship  of  a  kawass,  who,  on  learning  our  mishap, 
gave  us  a  passage  in  his  boat,  and  to  our  great  joy  we 
bid  adieu  to  our  silent  captain,  and  were  soon  rowing 
at  a  great  rate,  in  a  fine  new  canjah,  on  the  way  to 
Caiio.  The  two  prisoners  on  board  were  Jews :  one 
was  taken  up  for  cheating,  and  the  other  for  using 
false  weights.  They  were  fastened  together  by  the 
neck  with  a  chain  about  five  feet  long.  One  of  the 
two  was  very  restless:  they  said  he  had  a  good  chance 
of  lieing  hanged :  and  he  was  always  pulling  the  other 
mifortiiiiate  Hebrew  about  with  him  by  the  chain  in 
a  manner  which  excited  the  mirth  of  the  sailors,  though 
it  must  have  l)een  anything  but  amusing  to  the  person 
nutst  concernecl. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  hot  wind,  and  the  thermo* 
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meter  stood  ut  98°  in  the  shade.  The  kawass  called 

our  attention  to  a  pillar  of  sand  moving  throu.yh  tho 
air  in  the  dosert,  to  the  south -cast ;  it  had  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance,  and  its  effect  upon  a  party  travel- 
ling over  those  burning  plains  would  \iave  ))C'en  terrific. 
It  was  evidently  caused  hy  a  whirlwind,  and  men  and 
camels  are  soinetimes  sufl'ocated  and  overwhelmed 
when  they  are  met  by  these  columns  of  dry,  heated 
sand,  which  stalk  through  the  deserts  like  the  «'vil 
genii  of  the  storm.    I  have  seen  them  in  other  countries, 
more  particularly  in  Armenia ;  but  this,  which  I  saw 
on  my  first  journey  up  the  Nile,  was  the  only  moving 
pillar  which  I  met  with  in  Egypt  or  in  any  of  tlie 
surronndmg  deserts.   We  passed  two  men  fishing  from 
a  small  triangular  raft  composed  of  palm-branches, 
fastened  on  the  tops  of  a  number  of  earthen  vases. 
This  raft  had  a  remarkably  light  appearance  ;  it  seemed 
only  just  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  was 
evidently  badly  calculated  for  such  rude  encounters  as 
the  one  which  we  had  lately  experienced.    Soon  after- 
wards the  tops  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Giseh  caught 
our  admiring  gaze,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
August  we  landed  at  Boulac,  from  which  a  ride  of 
half  an  hour  on  donkeys  brought  our  party  to  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  the  Consul-General,  who  was 
good  enough  to  receive  us  in  his  house  until  we  could 
procure  quarters  for  ourselves. 

Having  arrived  at  Cairo,  a  short  account  of  the  history 
of  the  city  may  l)e  interesting  to  some  readers.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era  this  part  of 
Egypt  was  inhabited  principally  by  Coptic  Christians, 
whose  chief  occupation  consisted  in  quarrelling  among 
themselves  on  polemical  points  of  divinity  and  ascetic 
rule.  The  deserts  of  Nitria  and  the  shores  of  the  Ked 
Sea  were  peopled  with  swarms  of  monks,  some  living 
together  in  monasteries,  some  in  lavras  or  monastic 
villages,  and  midtitudes  hiding  their  sanctity  in  dens 
and  caves,  where  they  passed  their  lives  in  abstract 
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iPcditiition.    In  tlio  year  (538  the  Aral.iun  general  Amer 
,  1>M  el  As,  with  four  hundred  Arabs  (see  Wilkinson), 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  after  thirty 
days'  siege  took  possession  of  Pelusium.  which  had 
l„cn  tlie  barrier  of  the  country  on  the  Syrian  side 
ironi  the  earliest  periods  of  the  I'gyptian  monarchy : 
he  advanced  without  opposition  to  the  city  of  Babylon 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Masr  el  Ateekelu  <.r  (^Id 
Cairo,  on  tlu'  Nile;  but  the  Roman  station,  which  is 
now  a  Coptic  monastery,  containing  a  chamber  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  so 
!,tr()n-  a  fortress  that  the  invaders  were  unable  to  eftect 
an  entj-ance  in  a  siege  of  seven  months.    After  this, 
u  reinforcement  of  four  hundred  men  arrivin-  at  their 
camp,  their  courage  revived,  and  the  castle  ot  Babylon 
was  taken  by  escalade.    On  the  site  of  the  Arabian 
encampment  at  Fostat,  Amer  founded  the  first  mosque 
l)uilt  on  Egyptian  soil.     The  town  of  Babylon  w;is 
connected  with  the  island  of  Rhoda  by  a  ])ridge  of 
boats,  by  which  a  communication  was  kept  up  with 
the  city  of  Memphis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile. 
The  Copts,  whose  religious  fjmaticism  occasioned  them 
to  hate  their  masters,  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
more  than  the  Mohammedans,  welcomed  the  moment 
which  promised  to  free  them  from  their  religious 
adversaries  ;  and  the  traitor  John  Mecaukes,  governor 
of  Memphis,  persuaded  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
tlie  invaders,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  two 
dinai-s  of  gold  should  be  paid  for  every  Christian  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  old  men, 
women,  and  monks.    From  this  time  Fostat  became 
the  Arabian  capital  of  Egypt.    In  the  year  879  Sultan 
Tayloon  or  Tooloon  built  himself  a  palace,  to  which  he 
added  several  residences  or  barracks  for  his  guards,  and 
the  great  mostiue,  which  still  exists,  with  pointed  arches, 
between  Fostat  and  the  present  citadel  of  Cairo.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1)09  that  Goher,  the 
general  of  El  Moez,  Sultan  of  Kairoan,  near  Tunis, 
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having  invaded  Egypt  and  completply  subdued  the 
country,  founded  a  new  city  near  the  citadel  of  Qat- 
tacea,  which  acquired  the  name  of  El  Kahira  from  the 
following  circumstance  :— The  architect,  having  made 
his  arrangements  for  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
wall,  waited  for  the  fortunate  moment,  which  was  to 
be  shown  by  the  astrologers  pulling  a  cord  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot.  A  certain 
crow,  however,  which  had  not  been  taken  in'  *  tlie 
council  of  the  wise  men.  perched  i.pon  the  cord,  which 
was  shaken  by  his  weight,  and  the  architect  supposing 
that  the  appointed  signal  had  been  given,  commenced 
his  work  accordingly.  From  this  unluckv  omen,  and 
the  vexation  felt  by  those  concerned,  the  epithet  of 
Kahira  ('the  vexatious'  or  'unlucky')  was  added  to 
the  name  of  the  city,  Masr  el  Kahira  meaning  'the 
unlucky  (city  of)  Egypt.'*  Kahira  in  the  Italian 
pronunciation  has  bet  n  softened  into  Cairo,  by  which 
name  this  famous  city  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries  in  Europe,  though  in  the  East  it  is  usually 
called  Masr  only.  From  this  time  the  Fatemite  caliphs 
of  Africa,  who  brought  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
with  them  from  Kairoan,  reigned  for  ten  generations 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  third  in  this  succession 
wiis  the  Caliph  Hakem,  who  built  a  mosque  near  the 
Bab  el  Nassr,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Druses,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  Assassins.  In 
the  year  1171  the  famous  ISaladin-  usurped  the  throne 
from  the  last  of  the  race  of  Fatema.  His  descendant, 
Moosa  el  Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  1250 ; 
from  which  time  till  the  year  1543  Cairo  was  governed 

*  In  the  description  of  Egypt  by  Aboulfeda,  Cairo  is  called 
Masr  al  Kahira  i^aliJl  the  victorious.  Tlie  story  tnW  above  is 
probably  founded  on  tiic  similarity  of  the  sound  of  the  word 

^1  Al  Kariha,  the  unlucky ;  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the 
city  app'yiiig  either  epithet  to  its  name. 

'  Yousef  tiala  £d-din. 
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by  the  curious  succession  of  Mameluke  kings,  who 
were  mostly  Circassian  slaves  brought  up  at  tlie  court 
of  their  predecessors,  and  arriving  at  the  supreme  rule 
of  I'i^TP^  by  election  or  intrigue. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
mankind  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates, 
though  almost  always  the  coniiuerors  of  more  southern 
regions,  seldom  peri)etuate  their  race  in  the  sunny 
countries  which  they  have  overcome.  The  Mamelukes, 
natives  either  of  Turkey,  Circassia,  or  Greece,  rarely 
became  fathers  of  families  in  Egypt,  and  if  they  had 
any  cl'ildion.  thest  almost  always  died  in  infancy  ;  the 
exhausted  ranks  of  the  brave  and  splendid  Mamelukes 
were  supplied  by  the  curious  expedient  of  purcliasing 
Clnistian  slaves,  who  were  ]>rought  up  as  adopted  sons 
the  families  of  their  masters.    In  Egypt  the  word 
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Abd,  as  in  Abdallah,  Abderachman,  *  the  slave  of  God,' 
'  the  slave  of  the  powerful,'  is  considered  as  a  title  of 
honour,  not  as  a  reproach,  so  different  are  the  feelings 
witli  which  slavery  is  regarded  in  the  East  and  West : 
these  slaves  rose  to  the  possession  of  the  highest 
dignities.  Khosref  Pasha,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of 
Turkey,  was  a  Circassian  slave,  and  one  of  his  slaves 
has  married  the  sister  of  the  present  Sultan  :  another 
sister  of  the  Sultan  is  also  married  to  a  slave.  The 
failure  of  progeny  among  the  English  servants  of  the 
Company  is  well  known  to  thosy  who  have  any  con- 
nection with  India,  for  their  children  wither  away 
before  their  buddhig  youth  has  expanded  to  maturity, 
unless  they  are  brought  in  time  to  the  bracing  climate 
of  their  parents. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  according  to  several 
recent  authors,  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon 
strangers  by  the  usual  manner  of  life  pursued  by  the 
citizens  of  Paris :  it  is  said  that  a  country  family  leav- 
ing their  own  healthy  fields,  and  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  '  centre  de  la  civilisation,'  seldom,  if  ever, 
carry  on  their  name  to  the  third  generation,  who 
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almost  invariably  die  childless  ;  so  that,  like  Cairo  an  1 
Alexandria,  the  population  has  to  ho  continually 
recruited  by  the  importation  of  strangers. 

It  is  said  that  very  few  of  those  who  come  up  from 
the  provinces  return,  as  they  do  in  England,  after 
having  made  their  fortunes,  to  reside  in  snug  white- 
washed houses  in  the  ii  j^hbuurhood  of  their  native 
villages;  for  the  road  to  Paris  is  Jis  'the  broad  and 
open  way  which  loadetli  to  destruction  ;'  and  in  like 
manner  very  few  of  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and 
Greeks  return  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers :  for,  with 
their  religion  and  their  health,  they  liave  usually  lost 
all  feeling  for  the  -j  liet  scenes  of  their  childhood  and 
their  youth. 

Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Mameluke  kings,  was 
defeated  by  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  and  hanged 
at  Cairo,  at  the  Bab  Zuweyleh.  But  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Mamelukes,  as  it  may  be  called,  still  remained; 
and  various  beys  became  governors  of  Egypt  under  the 
Turkish  sway,  till  they  were  all  destroyed  at  one  blow 
by  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  the  late  all  but  independent 
sovereign  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  III 


National  Topics  of  Conversation— The  Rising  of  the  Nile  ;  ovil 
Effects  of  its  rising  too  high  ;  still  worse  Consequoiici  s  of 
n  I).  (i(  icncy  of  its  Waters— The  Nilometer— Universal  Alarm 
ii»  Aimtist"  18:3:J--TIio  Nile  at  length  rises  to  the  desired 
j-l,.|oi,t — CereiUdiiy  of  cuttin;;  tile  KinhaiiktiK  iit  'I'lie  Canal 
of  tlie  Kiialiilj— Immciiso  A-Nemlilase  of  Teopli — Tlie  State 
Ti'ut — Arrival  f  Ilabeel.  Kflendi— Spliiuli'l  Dres.es  of  tlie 
OfHccrs — Exertions  of  the  Arab  Workmen— Their  Scramble 
for  Paras— Admission  of  the  Water— Its  sudden  Irruption 
i:\.  it. ment  of  the  Ladies— Picturesque  Eifect  of  large 
As>eiii)>lies  in  the  East. 

In  England  every  one  talks  about  the  weather,  and 
ull  con^  ersation  is  opened  by  exclamations  against  the 
heat  or  the  cold,  the  rain  or  the  drought ;  but  in 
Egypt,  during  one  part  of  the  year  at  least,  the  rise 
of  the  Nile  forms  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 
Sometimes  the  ascent  of  the  water  is  unusually  rapid, 
and  then  nothing  is  talked  of  but  inundations  ;  for 
it  the  river  overflows  too  much,  whole  villages  are 
wu.shed  away ;  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  built 
of  sunburned  bricks  and  mud,  they  are  completely 
annihilated  ;  and  when  the  waters  subside,  all  the 
boundary  marks  are  obliterated,  the  course  of  canals  is 
altered,  and  mounds  and  embankments  are  washed 
away.     On  these  occasions  the  smaller  landholders 
have  great  difficulty  in  recovering  their  property ;  for 
lew  of  them  know  how  far  their  fields  extend  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  unless  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  some- 
thing else  remains  to  mark  the  separation  of  one  man's 
Hat  piece  of  mud  from  that  of  his  neighbour. 

But  the  more  frequent  and  the  far  more  dreaded 
calamity  Is  the  deficiency  of  water.  This  was  the 
case  in  1838,  and  we  heard  nothing  else  talked  of. 
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*  Has  it  risen  much  to-day  ? '  inquires  one, — *  Yes,  it 
has  risen  lialf  .1  pic  since  tin,'  morning.'  'What'  no 
more?  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet!  what  vill 
become  of  the  cotton  — '  Yes  ;  and  the  dojra  will  be 
burnt  up  to  a  certainty  if  we  do  not  get  four  pics 
more.'  In  short,  tho  Nile  has  it  all  its  own  way  ; 
everything  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  chooses 
to  behave,  and  El  Bahar  (the  river)  is  in  everybody's 
mouth  from  morn  inn  till  nigh  Criers  go  about  the 
city  several  times  a  day  duri  .le  period  of  tho  rising, 
who  proclaim  the  exact  hei-  .  to  which  the  water  has 
arrived,  and  the  precise  number  of  pics  which  are 
submeigod  on  tho  Nilometer. 

This  Nilometer  is  an  ancient  octagon  pillar  of  red 
stone  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  on  the  sides  of  which 
graduated  scales  are  engraved.  It  stands  '  •  he  centre 
of  a  cistern,  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  more 
than  that  in  depth.  A  stone  staircase  leads  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  side  walls  are  ornamented  with 
Cufic  inscriptions  beautifully  cut.  Of  this  antique 
column  I  have  seen  more  than  most  people ;  for  on 
the  28th  of  August  1833,  the  water  was  so  low  that 
there  was  the  greatest  apprehension  of  a  total  failure  of 
the  ci'ops,  and  of  the  consequent  famine.  At  that  time 
nine  feet  more  water  was  wanted  to  ensure  an  average 
crop  ;  much  of  the  Indian  corn  had  already  failed  ;  and 
from  the  Pasha  in  his  palace  to  the  poorest  fellah  in 
his  mud  hovel,  all  were  in  consternation  ;  for  in  this 
country,  where  it  never  rains,  everything  depends  on 
irrigation — the  revenues  of  the  state,  the  food  of  the 
country,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population. 

At  length  the  Nile  rose  to  the  desired  height ;  and 
the  6th  of  September  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of 
cutting  the  embankment  which  keeps  back  the  water 
from  entering  into  the  canal  of  the  Khalidj.  This 
canal  joins  the  Nile  near  the  great  tower  which  forms 
the  end  of  the  aqueduct  built  by  Saladin,  and  through 
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it  the  water  is  conveyed  f  iho  irrigation  of  Cairo  and 
its  vicinity.  One  peculiarity  of  this  city  is,  that 
several  of  its  pnncipal  squares  or  open  spacOT  are 
flooded  during  tho  inundation  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
til  is  :iro  culled  lakes,  sucli  :is  Birket  el  Fil  (the  Lake 
<.r  tlio  Elepliant),  Birket  el  Esbekieh,  etc.  Many  of  the 
jii  iiK  ipal  houses  are  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Khalidj 
cniial.  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  tlie  town, 
:iiid  which  now  had  the  appearance  of  a  dusty,  sunken 
lane  ;  and  the  annual  admission  of  the  water  into  its 
thirsty  bed  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  as  a  public 
liolidiiy  V)y  all  classes.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning,  mtn,  women,  and  children  sallied  forth  to 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  one 
would  be  left  in  the  city.  The  worthy  citizens  of 
C.iiro— on  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  on  foot— were 
seen  streaming  out  of  the  gates,  and  m.  \ing  their  way 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  all  hoping  t  obtain  places 
from  wlx  nce  they  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cutting 
of  the  embankment. 

We  mounted  the  horses  which  the  Pasha's  grooms 
brou-ht  to  our  door.  Thevwere  splendidly  caparisoned 
with  red  velvet  and  gold  ;  horses  were  also  supplied  for 
r"l  our  servants;  and  we  wended  our  way  through 
.py  and  excited  crowds  to  a  magnificent  tent  which 
.;id  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  grandees, 
on  a  sort  of  ancient  stone  quay  immediately  over  the 
embankment.  We  passed  through  the  lines  of  soldiers 
wlio  kept  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tent,  around 
which  was  standing  a  numerous  party  of  officers  in 
their  gala  uniforms  of  red  and  gold. 

On  entering  the  tent  we  found  the  Cadi,  the  son  of 
the  sheriff  of  Mecca,  wlu>  I  believe  w.is  kept  as  a  sort 
of  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  father,  the 
Defterdar  or  treasurer,  and  several  other  high  person- 
ages, seated  on  two  carpets,  one  on  each  side  of 
:i  spifiidid  velvet  divan,  which  extended  along  tl 
side  of  the  tent  which  was  nearest  to  the  river,  and 
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which  was  open.  Below  the  tent  was  the  l.ank  which 
was  to  I..-  at  thrcuyh,  with  the  wat<'r  ot  the  Nile 
almost  overHowing  its  brink  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
deep  dry  ])ed  of  the  canal  upon  the  other ;  a  number 
of  half-naked  Arabs  were  working  with  spades  and 
pickaxps  to  undermine  this  bank. 

Coffee  and  sherbet  were  presented  to  us  while  we 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Habeeb  Effendi,  who  was  to 
superintend  the  cereni-.iiy  !n  the  absence  of  the  1  aslia. 
No  one  sat  upon  tbe  divan  which  was  reserved  ior  the 
accommodation  of  the  great  man,  who  was  vjce-viceroy 
on  this  occasi<.n.  I  sat  on  the  carpet  by  the  son  of 
the  slieriff  of  ^b'cca.  who  w;is  dressed  in  tlio  green 
robes  worn  by  the  descendants  of  the  Proi.het.  We 
looked  at  each  other  with  some  curiosity,  and  he  care- 
fully gathered  up  the  ed-f  'f  his  sleeve,  that  it  might 
not  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of  such  a  heathen  dog  as 
he  considered  me  to  be.  ,      „  c 

About  9  A.M.  tlie  firing  of  cannon  and  volleys  ot 
musketry,  with  the  discordant  noise  of  several  military 
bands,  announced  the  approach  of  Ilabeeb  Effendi. 
He  was  preceded  by  an  immense  procession  of  beys, 
colonels,  and  officers,  all  in  red  and  gold,  with  the 
diamond  insigni  ■  of  their  rank  displayed  upon  their 
breasts.    This  crowd  of  splendidly-dressed  persons, 
dismounting  from  their  horses,  filled  the  space  around 
the  tent  ;  und  opening  into  two  ranks,  they  made 
a  lane  along  which  Habeeb  Effendi  rode  into  the 
middle  of  the  tent ;  all  bowing  low  and  touching  their 
foreheads  as  he  passed.    A  horseblock,  covered  with 
red  cloth,  was  brought  forward  for  him  to  dismount 
upon.    His  fat  grey  horse  was  covered  with  gold,  the 
whole  of  the  housings  of  the  Wahabee  saddle  being  not 
embroidered,  but  so  entirely  covered  with  ornaments 
in  goldsmith's  work,  that  the  colour  of  the  velvet 
beneath  could  scarcely  be  discerned.    The  great  man 
was  held  up  under  each  arm  by  two  officers,  who 
assisted  him  to  the  divan,  upon  which  he  took  his  seat, 
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or  rathor  su1>si<l<  1,  for  tlio  portly  proportions  of  his 
person  prevented  his  feet  upi>earing  as  he  sat  cross- 
legged  upon  the  cushions,  with  his  back  to  the  canal. 
Coffee  was  presonted  to  liim,  and  a  diamond-mounted 
pij.H  stuck  into  his  mouth;  and  he  puffed  away 
sttiulily,  looking  neither  right  nor  left,  while  the 
uproar  of  the  surrounding  crowd  increased  every 
momen  t.  Quantiti^'S  of  rockets  and  other  fireworks 
were  now  let  off  in  the  broad  daylight,  cannons  fired, 
and  volleys  of  musketry  filled  the  air  with  Hinoke. 
The  naked  Arabs  in  the  ditch  worked  like  madmen, 
tearing  away  the  earth  of  the  embankment,  which  was 
l  apidly  giving  way  ;  whilst  an  officer  of  the  Treasury 
threw  handfuls  of  new  pieces  of  five  i)aras  each  (litUe 
coins  of  ''ase  silver,  of  the  value  of  a  farthing)  among 
tliem.  The  immense  mullitude  shouted  and  swayed 
about,  encouraging  the  men,  who  were  excited  almost 
to  frenzy. 

At  last  there  was  a  tremendous  shout ;  the  bank  was 
l)eL  nning  to  give  way;  and  showers  of  coin  were 
thrown  down  upon  it,  which  the  workmen  tried  to 
catch.  One  man  took  off  his  wide  Turkish  trousers, 
and  stretching  them  out  upon  two  sticks  caught  almost 
a  handful  at  a  time.  By  degrees  the  earth  of  the 
embankment  became  wet,  and  large  pieces  of  mud  fell 
over  into  the  canal.  Presently  a  little  stream  of  water 
made  its  way  down  the  declivity,  ^  ut  the  Arabs  still 
worked  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The  muddy 
stream  increased,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  bank 
gave  way.  Some  of  the  Arabs  scrambled  out  and  were 
helped  up  the  sides  of  the  canal  by  the  crowd  ;  but 
several,  and  among  others  he  of  the  trousers,  intent 
iil)on  the  shower  of  paras,  were  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  Tlie  man  struggled  manfully  in  the  water, 
and  gallantly  kept  possession  of  his  trousers  till  he 
was  washed  ashore,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
of  his  friends,  landed  jafely  with  his  spoils.  The 
arches  of  the  great  aqueduct  of  Saladin  were  occupied 
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by  parties  of  ladies  ;  ami  Ion;;  linos  of  women  in  (heir 
black  veils  -^at  like  a  lin;;e  Hock  of  crows  iijxm  tlio 
parapets  above.  They  all  wavetl  their  handkerchiefs 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  strancfo  slirill  scream  as 
the  torrent  increased  in  force  ;  and  sixni,  canyin;; 
everything'  before  it,  it  entirely  washed  away  the 
embankment,  and  the  water  in  the  canal  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  Nile. 

The  desiied  ()))ject  liaviiii;-  Ixen  a<'conii>lished. 
Ilabeeb  KU'endi,  wlio  had  not  once  looked  round 
towards  the  canal,  now  rose  to  depart ;  he  was  helped 
up  the  steps  of  the  red  horseblock,  and  fairly  hoisted 
into  his  saddl.  ;  and  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  the  clang  of 
innumerable  musical  instiiunents,  he  departed  with 
his  splendid  train  of  oHicers  and  attendants. 

Notliing  can  be  conceived  more  striking  than  a  great 
assemblage  of  pt  oide  in  the  East :  the  various  colours 
of  the  dresses  and  the  number  of  white  turbans  ^ive 
it  a  totally  different  apnearance  from  that  of  a  black 
and  dingy  European  crowd  ;  and  it  has  been  well 
compared  by  their  poets  to  a  garden  of  tulips.  The 
numbers  collected  together  on  this  occasion  were 
immense  ;  and  the  narrow  streets  were  completely 
filled  by  the  returning  multitude,  all  delighted  with 
the  happy  termination  of  the  event  of  the  day  ;  but 
befoie  noon  the  whole  of  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  all 
had  returned  to  their  own  houses,  and  the  city  was  as 
quiet  and  orderly  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
occurred. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Early  Hours  in  the  Levant— Compulsory  Us«(  of  Lanti  iUH  in 
C;;ii|,,_s.  j)arati<in  of  the  difftn  ut  quarters  of  he  City  — 
Ciistoui  "f  slc  piim  in  the  '^|>en  Air— The  Mohainniedan 
Tini.  N  .1"  l'r;iy''r— Impi»-si\.  IllVci  t  ..f  tlx-  Moriiiim  ♦'■iH  to 
Trav  •  ti"in  tin  Miiiarots  Tlif  la>.t  Pray,  r-tim.-,  Al  As-r— 
IJ.d'ouin  M'xlf  of  ax-ortainm;;  lliis  II..ur— Anci'nt  foi- 
«.f  tlie  Mosques— The  Mo^quo  '.f  -Sultau  Hassan -Egyptia 
M'xle  of  'raising  the  Supplies '—Sultan  Hassan's  Mosqut- 
til.  S.  «  ii<-  <  froqu.  iit  CMiillicts — The  Slaughter  of  the 
Maiiivliikt'  in  tiir  I'ia*.'  of  Roumayli— Escape  of  one 

Maiii'  liiko.  iiMcl  his  su1)m  «im  lit  Fi  ioii<Miip  '.vitli  Mnhaii" mod 
A<i— Thi'  Talisman  of  Cairo  -JuM-ph's  Well  and  Hall- 
Mohammed  All's  Mo^.lue-  Hi^  I{fsiden"c  in  tli.-  Citadel— 
The  Harem — Degraded  State  of  the  Women  in  the  East. 

Tin:  ojirly  hours  kept  in  the  Levant  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  European  stranger.  At  Cairo  every  one  is 
up  and  aboui  at  sunrise  ;  all  business  is  transacted  in 
the  morning,  and  some  of  the  be/esteins  and  principal 
bazaars  are  closed  at  twelve  o'clock  at  which  hour 
many  people  retire  to  tlieir  homes  '1  only  appear 
again  in  the  cool  of  the  eveninj?,  whei  tiey  take  a  ride 
or  sit  ;ind  smoke  a  pil)e  and  li.s..M,  lo  a  story-toller  in 
a  cotfee-house  or  under  a  tree.  Soon  after  sunset  the 
whole  city  is  at  rest  Every  'i-'  who  then  t^as  any 
business  abroad  is  o..  .ged  to  carry  a  small  paper 
lantern,  on  pain  of  being  taken  uj)  )iy  the  guard  if  he 
is  found  without  it.  Persona  of  middle  rank  have 
a  glass  lamp  carried  before  them  by  a  servant,  and 
people  of  consequence  are  preceded  by  men  who  run 
Ix-fore  their  train  of  horses  with  a  fire  of  resinous  wood, 
carried  aloft  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  in  an  iron  grating 
called  a  mashlak.  This  has  a  picturesque  effect,  and 
tiirows  a  ^reai  light  uioliiui. 

Each  different  district  of  the  city  is  separated  from 
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the  adjoining  one  by  strong  gates  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  :  these  are  all  closed  at  niglit,  and  are  guarded 
by  a  drowsy  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  acts  as 
porter,  and  wlio  is  roused  with  difficulty  by  the 
promise  of  a  small  coin  when  any  one  wants  to  pass. 
These  gates  contribute  greatly  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  town  ;  for  us  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Christians, 
Jews.  Copts,  and  other  religious  sects  reside  each  in 
a  diffeient  quarter,  any  disturbance  wliich  may  arise  in 
one  district  is  prevented  from  extending  to  another ; 
and  the  drunken  Europeans  cannot  intrude  their 
civilisation  on  their  quiet  and  barbarous  neighbours. 
There  are  here  no  theatres,  balls,  parties,  or  other 
nocturnal  assemblies  ;  and  before  the  hour  at  which 
London  is  well  lit  up,  the  gtiutleman  of  Cairo  ascends 
to  the  top  of  his  house  and  sleeps  upon  the  terrace,  and 
the  servants  retire  to  the  court-yard ;  for  in  the  hot 
weather  most  j)eople  sleej)  in  the  open  air.  Manv  of 
the  poorer  class  sleep  in  the  open  places  and  the  couas 
of  the  mosques,  all  wrapping  up  their  heads  and  faces 
that  the  moon  may  not  shine  upon  them. 

The  Mohammedan  day  begins  at  sunset,  when  the 
first  time  of  prayer  is  observed  ;  the  second  is  about 
two  hours  after  sunset ;  the  third  is  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  when  the  musical  chant  of  the  muezzins  from  the 
thousand  minarets  of  Cairo  sounds  most  impressively 
through  the  clear  and  silent  air.  The  voices  of  the 
criers  thus  raised  above  the  city  always  struck  me  as 
having  a  holy  and  beautiful  effect.  First  one  or  two 
are  heard  faintly  in  the  distance,  tlien  one  close  to  you, 
then  the  cry  is  taken  up  from  the  minarets  of  other 
mosques,  and  at  last,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  the  measured  chant  falls  i)leasingly  on  the  ear, 
inviting  the  faithful  to  prayer.  For  a  time  it  seems  as 
if  there  was  a  chorus  of  voices  in  the  air,  like  spirits, 
calling  U])on  each  otlu  r  to  worship  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  Soon  the  sound  dies  away,  there  is  u  silence 
for  a  while,  and  then  commence  the  himi  and  bustle  of 
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the  awakening  city.  This  ciy  of  man  to  call  his 
biotlier  man  to  prayer  seems  to  me  more  appropriate 
and  more  accordant  to  religious  feeling  than  the  clang 
and  jinglfi  of  o»ir  European  bells. 

Tlie  fourth  and  most  important  time  of  prayer  is  at 
noon,  and  it  is  at  this  hour  that  the  Sultati  attends  in 
state  the  mosque  at  Constantinople.  The  fifth  and 
last  prayer  is  at  about  three  o'clock.  The  Bedouins  of 
the  desert — who,  however,  are  not  much  given  to 
praying — consider  this  hour  to  have  arrived  when 
a  stick,  a  spear,  or  a  camel  throws  a  shadow  of  its  own 
lieight  upon  the  ground.  This  time  of  the  day  is 
called  *A1  Assr.'  When  wandering  about  in  the 
deserts,  I  used  always  to  eat  my  dinner  or  luncheon 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  what  exactness 
1  arrived  at  last  in  my  calculations  respecting  the 
time  of  tlie  Assr.  I  knew  to  a  minute  when  my 
»irnin<  dary's  shadow  was  of  the  right  length. 

The  minarets  of  Cairo  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in 
the  Levant ;  indeed  no  others  are  to  be  compared  to  them. 
Some  are  of  a  prodigious  height,  built  of  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  white  stone.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  minarets,  that  attached 
to  the  great  mosque  of  Sultan  Tayloon,  an  immense 
cloister  or  arcade  surrounding  a  great  Sfjuare.  The 
arclies  are  all  pointed,  and  are  the  earliest  extant  in 
that  form,  the  mosque  having  been  built  in  imita- 
tion  of  that  at  Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  265, 
Anno  Domini  879.  The  minaret  belonging  to  this 
magnificent  building  has  a  stone  staircase  winding 
round  it  outside  :  the  reason  of  its  having  been  built 
in  this  curious  form  is  said  to  be,  tliat  th  ^  vizier  of 
Sultan  Tayloon  found  the  king  one  day  lolling  on  his 
divan  and  twisting  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  spiral  form  ; 
the  vizier  remarking  upon  the  trivial  nature  of  the 
employment  of  so  great  a  monarch,  he  replied,  '  I  was 
thinking  that  a  minaret  in  this  form  would  have 
a  good  effect :  give  orders,  therefore,  that  such  a  one 
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be  added  to  the  mosque  which  I  am  l)uildin<?."  In 
ancient  times  the  mosques  consisted  merely  of  large 
open  courts,  surrounded  by  arcades  ;  and  frequently 
on  thiit  side  of  the  court  which  stood  nearest  to  Mecca 
this  arcade  was  doulde.  In  later  times  covered 
buildings  with  large  dt)mes  were  added  to  the  court ; 
a  style  of  building  which  has  always  been  adopted  in 
more  northern  climatps. 

The  finest  mosque  of  this  description  is  that  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  in  the  place  of  the  Roumayli,  nenr  the 
citadel.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  of  jtrodigious 
heiglit ;  it  was  finished  about  the  year  a.  v.  VW)2. 
The  money  necessary  for  its  construction  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  l)y  the  following  ingenious  device. 
The  good  Sultan  Hassan  was  determined  to  l»uild 
a  nioscpie  and  a  tomb  lor  himself,  but  finding  a  paucity 
of  means  in  his  treasury,  he  sent  out  invitations  to 
all  the  principal  people  of  the  country  to  repair  to 
a  grand  feast  at  his  court,  when  he  said  he  wou'\ 
present  each  of  his  loving  subjects  with  a  robe  of 
honour.  On  the  appointed  day  they  accord- ngly  all 
made  their  appearance^  dressed  in  their  richest  robes 
of  state.  There  was  not  one  but  had  a  Cashmere 
shawl  round  his  turban,  an-d  another  round  his  waist, 
with  a  jewelled  dagger  stuck  in  it ;  besides  other 
ornaments,  and  caftans  of  brocade  and  cloth  of  gold. 
They  entered  the  place  of  the  Roumayli  each  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  train  of  guards  and  attendants, 

1  This,  the  first  mosque  built  at  Cairo,  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  by  Sultan  Tayloon  with  a  part  of  an  immense  treasure 
in  {jiild,  which  he  found  under  a  monument  called  the  Altar  of 
riiaraoli,  nn  the  mountain  of  Mokattam.  This  building  was 
d('sti<i> I'd  liy  'I'.iyloiiii,  wliu  f<'un<li  d  a  luoiiue  up<iii  (he  s]iut  in 
the  year  87;J,  in  honour  ni  Jiiilali,  (In-  brothn  .Insepli,  who 
resorted  therf  to  pray  when  lif  caii.e  to  Kj;yi)t.  Tliis  niosijuo 
becoming  ruined,  another  was  liuilt  upon  the  sp.it  by  the  Emir 
El  Guyoosh.  minister  of  the  Caliph  Mostansir,  a.  d.  1094,  which 
still  remains  jie  robed  on  the  corner  of  x  rock,  which  is  excavated 
in  various  places  witli  ancient  tombs. 
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who,  according  to  the  jealous  custom  of  the  times, 
remained  below  ;  while  the  chiefs,  with  one  or  two  of 
their  personal  followers  only,  ascended  into  llie  citadel, 
and  were  ushered  into  the  presence  ot  the  Sultan. 
They  were  received  most  graciously  ;  how  they  con- 
trived to  pass  their  time  in  the  Uth  century,  before 
the  art  <»f  smoking  was  invented.  I  do  not  know, 
l.ut  doubtless  they  sat  in  circles  round  great  bowls  of 
rice  I  iled  over  sheep  roasted  whole,  discussed  the 
merits  of  lambs  stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  and  ate 
ciu'und)ers  lor  dessert.  When  the  feast  was  concluded, 
the  Sultan  announced  that  each  guest  at  his  departure 
should  receive  the  promised  robe  of  honour  ;  and  as 
these  distinguished  personages,  one  by  one  left  the 
royal  presence,  they  were  conducted  to  a  small  chamber 
near  the  gate,  in  which  were  sever?!  armed  officers  of 
the  household,  who,  with  expressions  of  the  most 
i.r.. found  respect  and  solicitude,  divested  them  ot  their 
clothes,  which  they  immediately  earned  off.  The 
astonished  noble  was  then  invested  with  a  long  white 
shirt,  and  ceremoniously  handed  out  of  an  opposite 
door  which  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  fortress,  where 
lie  found  his  train  in  waiting.    The  Sultan  kept  all 
that  he  found  worth  keeping  of  the  personal  effects  ot 
his  guests,  who  were  afterwards  glad  to  bargain  with 
the  chamberlain  of  the  court  for  the  restoration  of  their 
robes  of  state,  which  were  ultimately  returned  to  them 
—for  a  considcmt'ion.    The  moscpie  of  Sultan  Hassan 
was  built  with  the  proceeds  of  this  original  scheme  ;  and 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  is  placed  in  a  superb  hall, 
seventy  feet  square,  covered  with  a  inai,aiificent  dome 
which  is  one  of  the  princii).il  features  of  the  city.  But 
he  tliat  boweth  in  the  whirlwind  shall  reap  in  the  storm. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  height  and  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  this  stately  building,  as  well  as  irom  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  only  one  great  gate  ot 
entrance,  it  was  frequently  seized  and  made  use  of  as 
a  fortress  by  the  insurgents  in  the  numerous  rebellious 
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and  insurroctions  which  were  .ilways  tiikinii  placH 
under  tlie  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings.  Stains  of 
blood  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  marble  walls  of  the 
court-yard,  and  even  in  the  very  cliamLer  of  the  tonil) 
of  the  Sultan  there  are  the  indelil)le  marks  of  the 
various  conflicts  whicli  have  taken  place,  when  the 
guardians  of  the  mosque  have  been  stabbed  and  cut 
down  in  its  most  sacred  recesses.  The  two  minarets 
of  this  mosque,  one  of  which  is  mucli  larger  than  the 
other,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  specimeni  of 
decorated  Saracenic  architecture.  Of  the  largest  of 
these  minarets  the  following  story  is  related.  There 
was  a  man  endued  with  a  superabundance  of  curiosity, 
who,  like  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  had  a  fancy  for 
spying  at  the  ladies  on  the  house-tops  from  the  summit 
of  this  minaret :  at  last  he  made  some  signals  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  ladies,  which  were  unluckily 
discovered  by  the  master  of  the  house,  who  happened 
to  be  reposing  in  the  harem.  The  two  muezzins  fas 
they  often  re)  were  blind  men,  and  complaint  was 
made  to  the  authorities  that  the  muezzins  of  Sultan 
Hassan  permitted  i>eople  to  ascend  the  minarets  to 
gaze  into  the  forbidden  precincts  of  the  harems  below. 
The  two  old  muezzins  were  indignant  when  they  were 
informed  of  this  accusation,  and  were  determined  to 
watch  for  the  intruder  and  kill  him  on  the  spot,  the 
first  time  that  they  should  find  him  ascending  the 
winding  staircase  of  the  minaret.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  a  good-natured  j^erson  gave  the  alarm,  and 
told  the  two  Mind  men  that  somebody  had  just  entered 
the  doorway  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque  by  which  the 
minaret  is  ascended  ;  one  of  the  muezzins  therefore 
ascended  the  minaret,  armed  with  a  sharp  dagyer,  and 
the  other  waited  at  the  narrow  door  below  to  secure 
the  game  whom  his  companion  should  drive  out  of  the 
cover.  The  young  man  was  surprised  by  the  muezzin 
while  lie  was  looking  over  the  lower  gallery  of  the 
minaret,  but  escaping  from  him  he  ran  up  the  stairs 
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to  (lip  upper  gallery:  here  he  was  followed  by  his 
tntiny,  who  cried  to  the  old  man  at  the  bottom  to  be 
readv,  for  he  had  found  the  rascal  who  had  brought 
sucli  scandal  on  the  mosque.  The  muezzin  chased  the 
intruder  round  the  upper  galloiy,  and  lie  slipped 
through  the  door  and  ran  down  again  to  the  lower  one, 
where  ho  waited  till  the  muezzin  pa    'd  him  on  tlie 
stairs,  tlieu  taking  off  hi?  shoes  he  followed  him  lightly 
jiiul  silently  till  lie  arrived  near  the  bottom  door,  when 
he  suddenly  pushed  the  muezzin  ^,^ho  had  been  : 
tho  minaret  against  tlio  one  who  siood  guard  below  ; 
the  two  blind  men,  each  thinking  he  had  got  hold  of 
the  villain  for  whom  he  ^^qs  in  search,  seized  each  r  .i^r 
by  the  throat,  and  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  their 
da-r<rers,  taking  advantage  of  which  the  other  escaped 
before  the  blind  men  had  found  out  their  mistake.  At 
the  next  hour  of  prayer,  their  well-known  voices  not 
lit  iiig  heard  as  usual,  some  of  the  attendants  at  the 
mos(iue  went  up  on  the  roox  to  see  what  had  happened, 
when  they  found  the  two  muezzins,  who  were  just  able 
to  relate  the  particulars  of  their  mistake  before  they 

It  was  ill  the  place  of  the  Roumayli  that  the  gallant 
band  of  the  Mameluke  beys  were  jissembled  before 
tin  y  wero  entrapped  and  killed  l>y  the  late  task-master 
of  Kgypt,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha.  They  ascended 
a  narrow  passage  between  two  high  bastions,  which 
led  from  tho  lower  to  the  u]>per  gate.  The  lower  gate 
Mas  shut  after  they  had  p  ssed,  -id  they  were  thus 
caught  as  in  a  trap.  All  of  them  were  shot,  except 
one,  who  leaped  his  horse  over  the  battlements,  and 
escaped.  This  man  became  afterwards  a  great  ally  of 
Muhamnied  Ali,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  riding 
about  on  a  line  horse  caparisoned  with  red  velvet  in 
the  old  Mameluke  style.  On  the  wall  in  one  part  of 
this  passage,  towards  tlu^  itmer  gate,  there  is  a  siiuare 
tablet  containing  a  bas-relief  of  a  spread  eagle :  this 
is  considered  by  the  superstitious  as  the  talisman  of 
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Cairo,  and  is  said  to  give  a  warning  cry  when  any 
calamity  is  about  to  happen  to  the  city.  Its  origin,  as 
well  as  most  things  of  any  antiquity  in  tho  citadel,  is 
ascribed  to  Saladin  (Yousef  Sala  Eddiii).  who  is  ailed 
here  Youscf  (Joseph) ;  and  Josei)h's  Well  and  Joseph's 
Hall  are  the  two  great  lions  of  the  place. 

The  well,  which  is  of  great  depth,  is  remarkable 
from  its  having  a  broad  winding  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock  around  the  shaft:  this  extends  only  half-way 
down,  where  two  oxen  are  employed  to  draw  water  by 
a  wheel  and  buckets  from  the  bottom,  which  is  hero 
poured  into  a  cistern,  wht  nce  it  is  raised  to  the  top 
by  another  wheel.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  this 
well  is  an  ancient  work,  and  that  it  was  only  cleaned 
out  by  Saladin  when  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  fortified  the  citadel. 

The  hall,  which  was  a  very  fine  room,  divided  into 
aisles  by  magnificent  antique  columns  of  red  granite, 
has  unfortunately  been  pulled  down  by  Mohammed 
Ali.  He  did  this  to  make  way  for  the  mosque  which 
he  has  built  of  Egyptian  alabaster,  a  splendid  material, 
but  its  barbai-ous  Armenian  architecture  offers  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  stately  edifice  which  has  been  so  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  for  Cairo 
that  the  flimsy  architecture  of  Constantinople,  so 
utterly  unsuited  to  this  climate,  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years  in  the  public  buildings  and  the  palaces  of 
the  ministers,  which  lift  up  their  bald  and  miserable 
white  w' shed  walls  above  the  beautiful  Arabian  works 
of  earlier  days. 

The  residence  of  the  Pasha  is  within  the  walls  of 
the  citadel.  The  long  range  of  the  windows  of  the 
lian  m  fioni  their  lofty  positiun  overlook  great  i)art  of 
the  city,  which  must  render  it  a  more  cheerful  resi- 
dence for  the  ladies  than  harems  usually  are.  When 
s.  number  of  Eastern  women  are  congregatod  togetlier, 
as  is  frequently  the  ras(>,  without  the  society  of  the 
other  sex,  it  is  surprising  liow  helpless  they  become, 
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and  how  neglectful  of  overytliing  excepting  their  own 
Dcisons  and  their  food.  Eating,  dressing,  and  talking 
are  their  sole  pursuits.  It  is,  as  the  Americans  say, 
•a  caution,-  to  hear  them  talk  ;  they  have  great  power 
of  conversation : 

'Loquunlur  Maria,  Sibilla,       ah  ho.-,  ot  ab  hac,  et  ab  ilia.' 

Tl  th<M-e  be  a  garden  attached  to  tlie  harem,  they  take 
no  trouble  about  it,  and  at  Constantinople  the  ladies 
of  the  Sultan  tread  on  the  flowerbeds  and  destroy  the 
aarden  as  a  flock  of  sheep  would  do  if  le'  loose  in  it. 
\  Turkish  lady  is  the  wild  variety  cf  the  species. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  and  graceful,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  abound  in  intellectual  cliarms.  Lntil 
th.'  minds  of  the  women  are  enlarged  by  better  educa_ 
tiun,  any  chance  of  amelioration  among  the  people  ot 
the  Levant  is  hopeless  :  for  it  is  in  the  nursery  that 
the  serds  of  superstition,  prejudice,  and  unreason  are 
M>wn,  the  effects  of  which  cling  for  life  to  the  minds 
even  of  superior  men.    However,  there  are  hopes  that 
some  improvement  may  take  p  ace  in  course  ot  time, 
even  in  that  strons^hold   of  idleness  and  inanity, 
a  Turkish  harem.    The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  educa- 
tion is  beginning  to  be  thought  of,  and  reading, 
writing,  and  even  the  lan-uages  of  the  Giaours  have 
in  one  instance  at  least  been  studied,  by  the  con- 
descension  of  the  fair  inmates  of  the  Imperial  Seraglio. 
They  are  getting  on  evidently,  as  the  following  note 
will   show ;   and   their   remarkable   prclciency  in 
English  will,  I  am  sure,  be  appreciated  by  the  reader. 

N..rt  vnoM  Aimm;  Si  i.tana.  tui;  r,.;TiiuTiii:i.  <.i  AnuAS  Pasha, 

TO  IIKH  AkMI-MA-N  CuMMI?^I"M;1!. 

<  Coiihtantinoplo,  1814. 

'  My  Noble  Friend, 

)iw.  f..ntl.f.rsos  sent.  My  soul,  my  noble 
friend,  are  tlure  no  otbcr  leathorses  leaved  in  the  ^^^^l?^^^}^^ 
these  fcatherses?  and  these  featherP'S  remains,  and  thew 
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fi  iit horses  aro  ukly.  Tlioy  aro  vory  dear  ;  who  buyses  dhcses? 
And,  my  iinhlc  tViend.  wt^  want  a  imat  from  yorsclf :  those  you 
hn.t  last  tiiii.  tlioso,  \<>\\  s.  es.  were  very  Ix'atitiful  ;  wo  liad 
searcliid  ;  my  soul,  I  want  d  atlicrsos  ajiaiii.  of  those  featliorses. 
In  Knlada  there  is  plenty  of  feather.  Wliatevor  bees,  I  only 
want  beautiful  foatherses  :  I  want  feathersea  of  every  desolation, 
to-morrow. 

(Signed) 

♦  You  know  who.' 


CHAPTER  V 


Interview  with  Mohammed  All  Pasha— MoJ^'  of  li-hting  a  Poom 
i„  E^ypt— Personal  Appearance  of  tlu-  Pasha    Ilis  Dianinnd- 
mciinted  Pipe— The  lost  Handkerchief— An  iiiK-ert  inomouB 
Mt.  iid  iiit— View  of  Cairo  from  the  Citadel— Site  of  Mem- 
pi,  is  ;  its  immense  rxtent— The  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs— The 
I'aslia's   Mausoleum— Cesium.-   of   Egyptian    Ladies— Ilie 
Cobeob,  or  Wooden  Clog— Mode  of  dressing  tlio  Hair— 
The  Veil— Mistaken  Idea  that  the  E-yptian   La(  i.  s  an- 
ners  in  the  Harem  ;  their  power  of  doing  as  tlu  y  like 
-Ih,   Veil  a  complete  Disguise— Laws  of  the  Ilanin— 
\  Lovantine  Beauty— Eastern  Manners— The  Abyssmian 
Slaves-Arab  Girls-Ugliness  of  the  Arab  Women  when  old 
—Venerable  Appearance  of  the  Old  Men— An  Arab  Sheikh. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  1834  that  I  first  had 
the  lionour  of  an  audience  with  Mohammed  Ah  Paslia. 
It  was  during  tlie  Mohammedan  month  of  Ramadan, 
when  tlie  day  is  kept  a  strict  fast,  and  nothing  passes 
the  lips  of  the  faithful  till  after  sunset.  It  was  at 
night,  therefore,  that  v/e  were  received.  My  companion 
and  myself  were  residing  at  that  time  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Consul-General,  and  we  accom- 
panied him  to  the  citadel.  The  effect  of  the  crowds  of 
people  in  the  streets,  all  carrying  lanterns,  or  preceded 
by  men  bearing  the  mashlak,  blazing  like  a  beacon  on 
the  top  of  its  high  pole,  was  very  picturesque.  The 
great  hall  of  the  citadel  was  full  of  men,  arranged  in 
rows  with  their  faces  towards  the  south,  going  through 
the  forms  and  attitudes  of  evening  prayer  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader,  and  with  the  precision  of  a  regi- 
ment on  drill. 

Passing  these  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  we 
were  ushered  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  \  iceroy, 
whom  we  found  walking  up  and  down  in  the  middle 
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of  11  hiY're  room,  Lctwet-n  two  rows  of  giganticsilver 
candlesticks,  which  stood  upon  the  cari>et.    This  is 
the  usualway  of  lighting  a  room  in  Egypt  :-Six  large 
silver  dishes,  a1)<)nt  two  f.  ot  in  diameter,  and  turned 
upside  down,  are  first  placed  upon  tho  lloor,  three  on 
each  side,  near  the  centre  of  the  room.    On  each  ot 
these  stands  a  silver  candlestick,  between  four  and  hve 
feet  high,  containing'  a  wax  candle  three  feet  long  and 
very  thick.    A  seventh  candlestick,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, stands  on  the  floor,  separate  from  these,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  moved  about ;  it  is  carried  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  read  a  letter,  or  to  examine  an  object 
more  closely  while  he  is  sented  on  the  divan.  Almost 
every  room  in  the  palace  has  an  European  chandelier 
han-nng  from  the  ceiling,  but  I  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing ever  seen  one  lit.  These  large  candlesticks,  standing 
in  two  rows,  with  the  little  one  before  them,  always 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  line  of  life-guards  ot  -igantic 
stature,  commanded  by  a  little  officer  whom  they 
could  almost  put  in  their  pockets. 

Mohammed  Ali  desired  us  to  ])e  seated.  He  was 
attended  by  Boghos  Bey,  who  remained  standmg  and 
interpreted  for  us.  The  Pasha  at  that  time  was  a  hale, 
broad-shouldered  broad-faced  man:  his  short  gray 
beard  stuck  on  I  n  each  side  of  his  face  ;  Ins  nostrils 
were  very  much  opened  ;  and  with  his  quick,  sharp 
eye,  he  looked  like  an  old  gray  lion.  The  expression 
of  bis  countenance  was  remarkably  intelligent,  but 
excei>ting  this  there  was  nothing  particular  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  attired  in  the  Nizam  dress  of 
blue  cloth.  This  costume  consists  of  a  red  cap,  a  jacket 
with  flying  sleeves,  a  waistcoat  with  tight  sleeves  under 
it  a  red  shawl  round  the  waist,  a  pair  of  trousers  very 
full  like  trunk  hose,  down  to  the  knee,  from  whence 
to  the  ankle  they  were  tight.  The  whole  costume  is 
,  1  1".  "f  *Jii^  Qn?ne  foloiire'l  cloili  usually  buvck 

orbiue.  '  He  had  white  stockings  and  yellow  morocco 
shoes 
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When  we  were  seated  on  the  divan  we  commonced 
tho  usiiul  loutii  t'  of  Oriental  complinuMits  ;  and  coffee 
was  1i;iii(1.mI  to  us  in  cups  .>ntin  ly  covered  with  large 
(liununils.  A  i)ipe  was  tlion  l)rought  to  the  Pasha, 
but  not  to  us.  This  pipe  was  about  seven  foot  long : 
tl-  mouthpioro.  of  liulit  inot  n  iiinbcr,  was  a  toot  loJij;  ; 
.111(1  a  loot  more  l)olo\v  the  mouthpiece,  uh  well  us 
aii.itlur  part  of  the  pii  lower  down,  was  richly  set 
with  iliamonds  of  great  value,  with  a  diamond  taasel 
hanuiiiL;  to  it. 

We  discoursed  for  three  ([uarters  of  an  hour  about 
the  possibility  of  laying  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  which  was  the  projoct  tlu  n  upponnosi  in  tho 
I'asha's  mind;  but  the  circumstance  which  most 
ntroiiiilv  recalls  this  audience  to  my  memory,  and 
winch  kruck  me  as  an  instance  of  manners  differinp: 
.  iitirt'ly  from  our  own,  was,  in  itself,  a  very  trivial 
one.  The  Pasha  wantetl  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
looked  aliout  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  it.  but  could 
not  find  it,  making  various  exclamations  (inring  his 
search,  which  at  last  were  answered  by  an  attendant 
tiiini  tlie  lower  end  of  the  room — 'Feel  in  the  other 
pnck«-t,'  said  the  .serv.int.  '  Well,  it  is  not  there,'  said 
tlie  Pasha.  'Look  in  tlie  other,  then.'  '  I  liave  not 
yot  a  luv  dkerchief,'  or  words  to  that  effect,  were 
replied  to  immediately,— *  Yes,  you  have;' — 'No,  I 
liave  not  Yes,  you  have.'  Eventually  this  atten- 
dant, advancing-  up  to  the  Pasha,  felt  in  the  pocket  of 
Ills  jacket,  l)ut  the  handkerchief  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
then  he  poked  all  round  the  Pasha's  waist,  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  tucked  into  his  shawl  :  that  would 
not  do.  So  he  took  hold  of  his  Sovereign  and  pushed  him 
half  over  on  the  divan,  and  looked  under  him  to  see 
whether  he  was  sitting-  on  the  handkerchief ;  then  h^^ 
liushed  him  over  on  tlie  other  side.  During  all  which 
niana'uvres  the  Pasha  sat  as  (quietly  and  passively  as 
possible.  The  servant  then,  thrusting  his  aim  up  to 
the  elbow  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  Highness's 
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voluiuinous  trousers,  pulled  out  a  smiff-box,  a  rosary, 
and  several  other  things,  which  he  laid  upon  the 

divan.  That  would  not  do  oitlipr ;  so  Hp  came  over  to 
tho  othor  pocket,  and  diving  to  a  prodi^'ious  depth  he 
produced  the  missing  handkerchief  from  the  recesses 
thereof;  and  with  iiu'tit  rcspf^ct  and  Ki'^vity.  thrusting 
it  into  tilt!  Pashas  hand.  h<"  retired  again  to  liis  place 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 

After  being  presented  with  sherl.t  (.  in  <,dass  bowls 
with  covers,  we  to(tk  our  leave,  and  rod.-  lionie  through 
the  crowds  of  persons  with  paper  lanterns,  whc  .rn 
night  into  day  during  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

The  view  from  that  part  of  tho  bastions  of  tho  citadel 
whioli  looks  over  tho  place  of  the  Koiimayli  and  the 
great  nios^ue  of  Sultan  Hassan  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  can  be  seen  anywhere.    The  whole 
city  is  displayed  at  your  feet ;  the  numerous  doiu'^s  and 
minarets,  the  towers  of  the  Saracenic  walls,  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
giving  it  an  as})ect  very  different  from  that  of  an 
Emopean  town.    You  see  the  Nile  and  the  gardens  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  islar.d  of  Kho<la  to  the  left  ;  and 
the  avenue  of  Egyptian  sycamores  to  the  right,  leading 
to  the  Pasli!  *s  country-pulac.-  of  Shoiibra.    Beyond  the 
Nile,  the  bare  niysteriousdooking  desert,  and  the  Pyra- 
mids standing  on  their  rocky  base,  lead  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon  the  mighty  deeds  of  ancient  days.  The 
forest  of  waving  palnvtrees,  around  Saccara,  stretches 
away  to  the  south-west,  shading  the  mounds  of  earth 
which  cover  the  remains  of  the  vast  city  of  Memphis 
in  comparison  to  which  London  would  appear  but 
a  secondary  town:  for  if  we  iv^y  judge  from  tho  li  ie 
t)f  pyramids  from  (Hseh  to  Dashour,  which  formed  tho 
necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  tiie  various  mounds  ami 
dykes  and  ancient  remains  which  extend  along  the 
margin  of  the  Nile,  for  nearly  six-and-thirty  miles — 
the  extreme  length  of  London  being  barely  eight,  and 
of  Paris  not  much  more  than  four — Memphis  must 
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liiivrlHH'ii  larj,'«  r  lliiin  Lomloii,  Palis,  and anci«Mit  Rome, 
all  united  ;  and  judffing  from  the  description  which 
Ilt'i-odotiis  lias  ;,'iv<'n  us  of  tlio  t'lioiinniis  si/c  of  tlio 
tt-niples  and  buildings,  which  are  now  entirely  w  ished 
away,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  built  on 
the  alluvial  plain  which  is  every  year  inundated  l)y 
fho  waters  of  tin-  Nile.  Memphis  in  its  f,'lory  must 
have  exceeded  any  njodern  city,  as  nuicli  as  the 
Pyramids  exceed  any  mausoleum  which  has  been 
erected  since  t'lose  days. 

The  tombs  of  the  Caliidis,  as  they  are  called,  although 
most  of  them  are  the  burirl-plnces  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans  ef  iluypl.  are  magniticent  and  imposing  huild- 
ini;s.  Many  of  them  consist  of  a  mosque  built  round 
a  court,  to  which  is  attached  a  great  hall  with  a  dome, 
under  which  is  place<l  the  Sultan's  tomb.  These 
beautiful  sp»'ciuiens  of  Arabian  architecture  form  a 
ct)nsiderable  town  or  city  of  the  dead,  on  the  east  and 
-south  sides  of  Cairo,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls. 
1  was  astonished  at  their  exceeding  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence. IMost  of  them  were  built  during  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  conquest  of  Kgypt,  by  Sultan 
Selim,  in  1517,  who  tortured  the  last  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans,  Toman  Bey,  and  hung  him  vith  a  rope,  which 
is  yet  to  be  seen  thmgling  over  the  ate  called  Bab 
Zuw^eyleh,  in  front  of  which  criminals  are  still 
executed. 

The  mausoleuni  of  Sultan  Bergook  is  a  triumph  of 
Saracenic  architecture. 

The  minarets  of  these  tombs  are  most  richly 
ornamented  with  tracery,  sculpture,  and  variegated 
marbles.  The  walls  of  many  of  them  are  built  in 
alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  or  black  and  white 
marble.  Tlie  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Kaitbay  is  of  stone, 
sculptured  all  over  with  an  arabescjue  pattern  ;  and 
tiiere  are  several  other  domes  in  diti'erent  mosques  at 
Cairo  equally  richly  ornamented.  I  have  met  with 
none  comparable  to  them  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
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Levant.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  Italian  archi- 
tects ever  thought  of  domes  covered  with  rich  orna- 
mental work  in  stone  or  marMe  ;  the  effect  of  those  at 
Cairo  is  indescri})al)ly  fino.  Unfortunatoly  they  are 
now  much  neglected  ;  hut  in  the  clear  dry  air  of  Egypt 
time  falls  more  lightly  on  the  works  of  man  than  in 
the  damp  and  chilly  climates  of  the  noith,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  will  probably  last 
for  centuries  to  come  if  they  are  not  pulled  down  for 
the  materials,  or  removed  to  make  way  lor  some  paltry 
lath-and-plaster  edifice  which  will  fall  in  the  lifetime 
of  its  builder. 

Besides  these  larger  structures,  many  of  the  smaller 
tombs,  which  are  scattcrfd  ov.  r  the  dospit  for  miles 
under  the  hills  of  Mokattam.  are  studies  for  the  archi- 
tect. There  are  numerous  little  domes  of  l»eautiful 
design,  richly-ornamented  doors  and  gateways,  tombs 
and  tombstones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  infinitp  variety, 
most  of  them  so  well  preserved  in  this  glorious  climate 
that  the  inscriptions  on  them  are  as  legible  as  when 
they  were  first  put  up. 

The  Pasha  has  built  himself  a  hoi  se  in  this  city  of 
the  dead,  to  which  many  members  of  his  family  have 
gone  before  him.  This  mausoleum  consists  of  several 
buildings  covered  with  low  heavy  douies,  whitewashed 
or  plastered  on  the  outside.  Within,  if  I  remember 
right,  are  the  tombs  of  Toussoun  and  Ishmael  Pashas, 
and  those  of  several  of  his  wives,  grandchildren,  and 
relatives  ;  they  rei)Ose  under  marble  monuments, 
somewhat  resembling  altars  in  shape,  with  a  tall  post 
or  column  at  the  head  and  feet,  as  is  usual  in  Turkish 
graves  ;  the  column  at  the  head  being  carved  into  the 
form  of  the  head-dress  distinctive  of  the  rank  or  sex  of 
the  deceased.  These  sepulchral  chambers  are  all 
carpeted,  and  Cashmere  shawls  are  thrown  over  many 
of  the  tombs,  while  in  arched  recesses  there  are  divans 
with  cushions  for  the  use  of  those  who  come  to  mourn 
over  their  departed  relatives. 
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Wo  will  now  return  to  tlie  living  :  ))ut  so  perfect  an 
utcount  of  the  Arabian  population  of  Cairo  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Lane's  'Modern  Egypt,'  that  there  is 
littlo  left  to  say  iijion  that  subject,  oxcept  tliat  since 
that  work  was  published,  the  presence  of  numerous 
Europeans  has  diminished  the  originality  of  the 
Oriental  manners  of  this  city,  and  numerous  vices  and 
modes  of  clioating,  besides  a  larger  variety  of  drunken 
scenes,  are  offered  for  the  observation  of  the  curious, 
than  existed  in  the  more  unsophisticated  times,  before 
steamers  came  to  Alexandria,  and  what  is  called  the 
overland  journey  to  India  was  established.  The 
population  of  Cairo  consists  of  the  ruling  class,  who 
are  Turks,  who  speak  Turkish,  and  affect  to  despise  all 
will)  have  never  been  I'owed  in  a  caique  upon  the 
Bosphorus.  Then  come  the  Arabs,  the  former  con- 
querors of  the  land  ;  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation— all  the  petty  tradesmen  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  of  Arab  origin.  Besides  these  are  the  Copts, 
who  are  descended  from  the  original  lords  of  the 
country,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  have  left  such 
wonderful  monuments  of  their  ))ower.  After  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  motley  crew  of  Jews,  Franks, 
Armenians,  Arabs  of  Barbary  and  the  Hejaz,  Syrians, 
Negroes,  and  Barabra ;  but  these  are  but  sojourners  in 
the  land,  and,  except  the  Jews,  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  regular  subjects  of  the  Pasha.  There  are, 
besides,  the  Levantine  Christians,  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers. 
Many  of  this  class  are  rich  and  influential  merchants ; 
some  of  them  live  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  others  are 
ambitious  to  assume  the  tight  clothing  and  manner  of 
life  of  tlie  Franks.  The  older  merchants  among  the 
Levantines  keep  more  to  the  Oriental  ways  of  life, 
while  tin-  younger  gentlemen  and  ladies  follow  the 
ugly  fashion  of  Europe,  particularly  the  men,  who 
leave  oft  the  cool  and  convenient  Eastern  dress  to 
swelter  in  the  tight  bandages  of  the  Franks;  the 
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l:v(li.  s,  on  thp  contrarv.  .mp  ;\\>\  to  retain  the  Oripntal 
costume,  whicli  in  its  turn  is  neither  so  becoming  nor 
so  easy  as  the  Paris  fashions.  It  must  be  the  spirit 
of  contradiction,  s..  natural  to  the  human  race,  which 
causes  this  arran<:.  i,ient ;  for  if  the  men  kept  to  tlieir 
old  costume,  they  would  be  more  comfortable  than 
they  can  be  with  tight  clothes,  coat-collars,  and  neck- 
cloths, when  the  thornometer  stands  at  112"  of 
Fahrenheit  in  the  roolest  shade,  Ijesides  the  dignity  of 
their  api^earanee,  wh'ch  is  cast  away  with  the  folds  of 
the  Turkish  or  Aral)i.in  dress. 

An  estimate  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  some^  of 
these  various  nr  '.ons  may  be  found  in  the  following 
calculation,  which  may  be  relied  upon  so  far.  that  it 
was  romposed  by  a  person  who  hud  acfjuired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  capacities  by  having  been  cheated 
more  than  once  by  the  countrymen  of  each  of  the 
nationr*  mentioned  in  the  following  table. 

It  takch  the  wits  of—  , 
4  Turks  to  overreach  one  hrank. 
2  Franks  to  cheat  one  Greek. 
2  Gre»  ks  to  rhe.nt  one  Jew. 
t;  .lews  to  ch.  al  one  Annonian. 

Of  tliese  nations  it  is  only  the  Franks  or  Europeans 
who  deal  promiscuously  in  every  kind  of  merchandise, 
cheat  all  men.  and  apply  themselves  as  far  as  they  are 
able  to  the  advitncemont  of  every  art  and  science. 
We  see  in  Engi  iml  but  two  races  who  apply  them- 
selves particular] V  to  one  trade;  the  Gypsies  have 
a  singular  faculty  for  tinkering,  and  the  Jews  for  the 
exchange  of  money  an<l  secondhand  goods:  besides 
tiiese,  it  will  be  observed  u.  ihe  East  that  the  jewellers 
and  silversmiths  are  always  Armenians,  the  carpenters 
Maltese,  and  the  descenu.'i't  of  Agamemnon  tailors. 
The  lurks  do  notliing  1  ut  tiglit,  and  there  are  some 
other  nations  who  always  run  away:  however,  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  tlie 
strong  :  and  thout^li  the  catastrophe  was  melancholy. 
I  cannot  resist  recording  a  le^^end  or  tradition  of 
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a  Turk  having  once  upon  a  time  actually  overreached 
a  Jew.  There  was  a  Turk  who  came  into  Constanti- 
nople on  business  from  the  country -a  good,  simple 
man.  as  most  of  the  Turkish  country  people  are.  He 
had  occasion  very  frequently  to  deal  with  a  Jevv  who 
kept  a  shop  for  all  .sorts  of  things  in  the  bazaar. 
Every  day  when  tlio  I'urk  brought  back  liis  purchases 
to  Valide  Khan,  wliere  he  put  up  during  his  stay  in 
the  city,  he  invariably  found  that  somehow  or  other  he 
had  been  taken  in  :  he  was  sure  to  find  that  he  had 
been  cheated,  either  in  measure,  weight,  quality,  or 
something  else.  His  companions,  when  they  sat 
smoking  in  the  shade  together  in  the  evening,  under 
the  tree  by  the  little  mosque,  in  the  middle  of  the 
immense  quadrangle,  always  had  a  laugh  against  their 
friend  when  they  in  their  quiet  solemn  way  talked 
ov^  the  piastres  and  paras  which  they  had  laid  out  In 
the  l)azaar.  At  length  the  poor  Turk  began  to  be 
exasperated  ;  he  was  getting  sore  and  touchy  about 
the  matter ;  and  the  more  he  was  fleeced  the  more 
thin-skinned  he  became  on  the  subject  of  his  dealings 
with  the  Jew.  One  evening  in  desperation  he  con- 
sulted an  old  Hapii  (Dervish),  a  sly,  long-bearded, 
grave  personage,  v  iio  had  made  two  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  ))<»th  of  which,  from  tlie  ju^l I r'ious  selection  of 
the  merchandise  that  he  had  carrivu  with  him,  had 
turned  out  as  profitable  to  his  temporal  concerns  as 
the  thiowing  three  stones  at  the  devil  and  seven  at 
the  devil's  sons  was  to  his  eternal  benefit.  'O  Hadji ! ' 
cried  the  poor  bewildered  Turk,  'in  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  help  me  in  thi-  thing  :  tell  nie,  of  your 
charity,  of  some  device  by  whicii  I  may  be  revenged 
on  this  Chifoot,  this  Jew,  for  the  shameful  way  in 
which  he  has  continually  cheated  a  true  believer  like 
myself.  I  might  beat  him  certainly,  I  might  make 
him  eat  stick  :  but  then  1  should  put  myself  in  the 
wrong,  1  sliould  get  into  trouble  witli  the  Cadi,  and 
the  end  would  be  worse  than  the  beginning.' 
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Giving  out  slowly  n  long  whiff  of  smoke  from  his 
pipe,  the  Hadji,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words,  said, 
'My  son,  return  again  to  the  Jew's  shop,  look  about 
among  his  wares,  and,  seizing  upon  some  insignificant- 


Mendicant  Dervish, 
looking  old  thing,  ask  eagerly  the  price,  holding  it  in 

your  hand  anu  Wliw!;^  s;;;i    .■;  .ii   ;  i:c  -ciilit 

time:  pay  him  down  upon  liis  counting-board  inunedi- 
ntoly  whatever  he  may  ask  :  walk  away  rapidly,  with 
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a  smiling  countenance :  do  this,  and  you  will  be 
revenered.' 

The  Turkish  countryman  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  advice  \vhich  hud  been  given  :  he  thought  the 
Hadji  must  be  joking,  only  he  knew  that  the  Hadji 
was  not  a  joker,  and  had  never  made  a  joke  in  his 
life.  Accor(1ini^ly  he  set  oft'  and  pounced  tipon  a  little 
old  box  in  the  Jew's  shop  worth  perhaps  20  piastres  ; 
the  Jew  asked  him  200.  His  great  difficulty  now  was 
to  pay  this  money  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  fr^  he 
fl  it  that  he  was  being  cheated  again :  however  he 
made  an  etl'o'  * ,  paid  the  200  piastres  with  a  smile,  and 
walked  off  with  the  shabby  little  box  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  done  something  clever.  '  Well,'  said 
the  Hadji,  when  he  met  him  in  the  evening, '  have  you 
done  what  I  said  ? — have  you  followed  my  advice  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  replied  the  country  gentleman,  '  I  have  :  see, 
here  is  a  box  ;  what  is  it  worth  ?  ten  jiiustres?  Cursed 
be  all  Jews  !  what  do  you  think  I  gave  for  it  ?  Blessed 
be  the  Prophet,  Jews  have  no  chance  in  the  next 
world  ;  tliat  is  some  comfort  anyhow :  but  how  am 
I  revenged,  O  Hadji  Tell  me,  O  father  ;  do  not 
laugh  at  my  beard,  for  the  son  of  abomination  is 
counting  my  200  piastres  at  this  moment:  may  his 
soul  be  grilled  and  made  into  20U  skewers  of  kabobs ! 
Behold,  I  do  not  see  how  1  am  to  be  revenged.' 
— '  Yavasb,  gently,  my  son.'  said  the  Hadji,  *  yavash  ; 
to-morrow,  Inshallah,  you  will  see  : '  and  he  went  on 
smoking,  for  he  had  said  a  good  deal  for  him  in  the 
last  two  days,  and  so  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  said  no 
more. 

The  next  time  our  friend  walked  with  a  rueful 
countenance  through  the  bazaar  he  saw  that  the  Jew's 
shop  was  shut  up  ;  and,  observing  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours talking  together  in  the  street,  he  inquired  of 
them  why  tlie  shop  was  shut.  'Oh,  sir,'  said  a  by- 
stander, '  oh,  aga,  be  it  known  to  your  nobility  that 
yesterday  a  merchant,  who  had  many  dealings  with 
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this  Jew,  and  to  whom  he  was  as  it  were  an  estate, 
a  khasnadar,  a  treasurer,  from  the  profit  which  the 

Jpw  made  out  of  him — ^this  merchant  bought  a  box  at 
his  shop  ;  it  was  evidently  worth  nothing:,  so  far  as  its 
appearance  went ;  but  the  merchant  having  [)aid  two 
thousand  piastres,  as  it  is  said,  rather  than  leave  this 
mean-looking  box.  a  thouglit  came  into  tlie  head  of  the 
J 'W — there  must  have  been  a  diamond  in  it  I  He 
considered,  and  shutting  up  his  shop  in  vexation  he 
went  home  and  told  his  wife.  '  Perluqts  it  was 
a  talisman,'  slio  said.  'Oh.  fool  I '  said  his  wife's 
mother,  '  miserable  dog  that  thou  art,  doubtless  it  was 
Solomon's  seal ;  for  otherwise  why  should  a  Turk 
forsooth  ;;ive  such  a  sum  for  a  mean  box  worth 
nothing?  Alas!  thou  fool,  what  hast  thou  done? 
Thou  disgrace  to  our  house,  hast  thou  kept  a  shop  in 
the  bazaar  so  long  for  this?  Oh,  small  man  ;  a  woman 
indeed  would  have  been  more  awake.  Alas,  that  v,  e 
have  married  our  daughter  to  an  ass !  Woe  is  me  I 
Dost  thou  call  thyself  a  man  ? — a  man  !  where  are  thy 
brains.  O  man?— say.  hast  thou  any  ]>rains  or  not? 
hast  thou  ruined  thy  family  or  hast  thou  not? — what 
dirt  hast  thou  been  eating  ?  Alas  I  alas !  amaan, 
amaan,  amaan  I  "  The  poor  man  had  no  peace  ;  no 
words  were  spoken  to  him  by  his  family  but  the  words 
of  contempt  and  abuse  :  and  therefore,  O  aga,  in  the 
morning,  his  life  being  a  burthen,  he  went  out  into  his 
garden  and  hanged  himself.'  The  country  gentleman 
was  much  shocked  when  he  heard  of  the  unhappy  ' 
of  the  Jew,  but  a  Persian  dealer  in  Kerr  'i  sha  ■  ' 
observed,  'By  the  name  of  Ali,  I  am  g...d  tha^ 
Jew  hanged  himself.  })ut  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  Luve 
me  the  200  piastres  in  his  will.' 

The  ladies  would  be  much  improved  by  the  artful 
devices  of  the  Parisian  modiste  ;  for  although,  when 

1  -  .11     1   ,1!  :,.  ...If 

s  Uiillg  Jiiiii  jili-ilj  ,  ;iiJ  %\uiliVii  v, -.  ii  :ii   .iiijiOt.,  dliy 

dress,  the  elder  ladies  are  sometimes  but  little  to  be 
admired  in  the  shapeless  costumes  of  the  Levant, 
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where  the  richness  of  the  material  does  not  make  up 

for  the  want  of  fit  and  gracefulness  which  is  the 
character  of  their  (h-ess.  Tills  may  easily  he  imagined 
when  it  i^-  unilerstood  that  both  men's  and  women's 
dresses  may  be  bought  ready  made  in  the  bazaar,  and 


Circassian  Lady. 


that  any  dress  will  fit  anybody,  unless  they  are  super- 
natiuully  fat  or  of  dwarfish  stature. 

An  Egyptian  lady's  dre>s  consists  of  a  pair  of 
iiunieiiselv  full  trousers,  of  satin  or  brocade,  or  often 
of  a  brilliant  cherry-coloured  silk  ;  these  are  tied  under 
the  knees,  and,  descending  to  the  ground,  have  the 
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appeuiiince  of  a  very  full  petticoat,    l  lie  Arabic  name 
of  this  garment  is  Shintian.    Over  this  is  worn  a  shirt 
of  trtinsi»airnt  silk  ^aii/e  (Kaniis).    It  has  long  full 
sleeves,  which,  as  well  as  the  border  round  the  neck, 
are  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  bright-coloured 
silks.    The  edge  of  the  shirt  is  often  seen  like  a  tunic 
over  the  trousers,  and  has  a  pretty  eft't  ct.    Over  this 
again  is  worn  a  long  silk  gown,  oi>en  in  front  and  on 
each  side,  called  a  yelek.    The  fashion  is  to  have  the 
yelek  about  a  foot  longer  than  the  lady  who  wears  it ; 
so  that  its  three  tails  shall  just  touch  tlie  ground  when 
she  is  mounted  on  a  pair  of  high  wooden  clogs,  called 
cobcobs,  which  are  intended  for  use  in  the  bath,  but 
in  which  they  often  clatter  about  in  the  house:  the 
straps  over  the  instep,  by  which  these  cobcobs  are 
attached  to  the  feet,  ai*e  always  finely  worked,  and  are 
sometimes  of  diamonds.    The  husband  givt  s  Ids  bride 
on  their  marriage  a  pair  of  these  odd-looking  things, 
which  are  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  are 
always  can  icd  on  a  tray  on  a  man's  head  in  marriage 
processions.    The  yelek  tits  the  shape  in  some  degree 
down  to  the  waist  ;  it  comes  up  high  upon  the  neck, 
and  has  tightish  sleeves,  which  are  long  enough  to 
trail  upon  the  ground.    'On!  thou  with  the  long- 
sleeved  yelek,'  is  a  common  chorus  or  ending  to 
a  stanza  in  an  Arab  song.    Not  round  the  waist,  but 
I'ound  the  hips  a  large  and  heavy  Cashmere  sliawl  is 
worn  over  the  yelek.  and  the  whole  gracefulness  of 
an  Egyptian  dress  con&ists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is 
put  on.    In  the  winter,  a  long  gown,  called  u  ubeh,  is 
superadded  to  all  this  ;  it  is  of  cloth  or  velvet,  or 
a  sort  of  stuft'  made  of  the  Angora  goat's  hai'",  and  is 
sometimes  lined  with  fur. 

Young  girls  do  not  often  wear  this  nor  the  yelek,  but 
have  instead  a  waistcoat  of  silk,  with  long  sleeves  like 
those  of  the  yelek.  This  is  called  uu  anteri,  and  over 
it  they  wear  a  velvet  jacket  with  short  sleeves,  which 
is  so  much  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls  that  the 
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velvet  is  almost  hid.    Their  hair  hangs  down  in 
numerous  long  tails,  plaited  with  silk,  to  which  sequins, 
or  little  gold  coins,  are  attaclied.    The  plaits  must  he 
of  an  uneven  numher:  it  would  be  unlucky  if  they 
were  even.    Sometimes  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  plaits 
lianys  the  little  -foldeii  bottle  of  surmeh  with  which 
they  black  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  ;  a  most  becoming 
custom  when  it  is-  well  done,  and  not  smeared,  as  it 
often  is,  for  then  the  effect  is  rather  like  that  of  a  Idack 
eye  in  th<'  jmgilistic  sense  of  the  term.   On  the  head  is 
worn  a  very  beautiful  ornament  called  a  koors.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  saucer  or  shallow  basin,  and  is  frequently 
revered  with  rose  diamonds.    I  am  surprised  that  it 
has  never  been  introduced  into  Europe,  as  it  is  a 
remarkably  pretty  head-dress,  with  the  long  tresses  of 
jet  black  hair  hanging  from  under  it,  plaited  with  the 
shining  coins.  Round  the  head  a  handkerchief  is  wound, 
which  spoils  the  effect  of  all  the  rest :  but  a  woman  in 
the  East  is  never  seen  with  the  head  uncovered,  even 
in  the  house ;  and  when  she  goes  out,  the  veil,  as  we 
call  it,  though  it  has  no  resemldance  to  a  veil,  is  used 
to  conceal  the  whole  person.    A  lady  enclosed  in  this 
singular  covering  looks  like  a  large  bundle  of  black 
silk,  diversified  only  l)y  a  stripe  of  white  linen  extend- 
ing down  the  front  of  lier  person,  from  the  middle  of 
her  nose  to  her  ungainly  yellow  boots,  into  which  her 
stockingless  feet  are  thrust  for  the  occasion.  The 
veils  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  outer  l)lack  silk  covering 
is  called  a  khaljara,  and  the  part  over  the  face  a  boorkoo, 
are  entirely  different  from  those  worn  in  Constanti- 
nojde,  Persia,  or  Armenia ;  these  are  all  various  in 
form  and  colour,  comidicated  and  wonderful  garments, 
which  it  would  lake  too  long  to  describe,  but  they  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  one  answer  their  intended  pur- 
pose excellently,  for  they  effectually  prevent  the  dis- 
play of  any  gmcc  or  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
Eastern  ladies  are  prisoners  in  the  harem,  and  that 
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tlu-y  are  to  1)p  pitied  ior  tlie  want  of  liberty  which  the 
jealousy  of  their  liusbands  condemns  them  to.  The 
Christian  ladies  live  from  choice  and  habit  in  the  same 


Turkish  Lady,  in  the  Yashmak,  or  Veil. 


way  as  the  Mohammedan  women :  and,  indeed,  the 
Egyptian  fair  ones  have  more  facilities  to  do  as  *hey 
clioose.  to  go  where  they  like,  and  to  carry  on  any 
intrigue,  than  the  lAiropeuiis  ;  for  their  complete  dis- 
guise can'ies  them  safely  everywhere.    No  one  knows 
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whether  any  lutly  h«'  inuy  ni«'<'t  in  tho  haznar  is  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  or  his  -iir.uulMiotlior  :  imd  1  have 
several  times  be<>ii  adihossod  hy  Turkish  and  I]<;yptian 
liidios  in  the  open  street,  and  asked  all  sort^ot  questions 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  done  in  any  European 
country.  Tlio  harem,  it  is  true,  is  by  l.iw  inviolal.le  : 
no  one  l>iit  (he  Sultan  can  enter  it  unannounced  ;  und 
if  a  pair  of  strange  slipi>er8  are  seen  left  at  tht;  outer 
door,  the  master  of  the  house  cannot  enter  his  own 
harem  so  long  as  this  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  visiter 
remains.  If  the  husband  is  disagreeable,  an  extra  pair 
of  slippers  will  at  all  times  keep  him  out ;  and  the 
ladies  inside  may  enjoy  themselves  without  t  he  slightest 
fear  of  int«'rru|)tion.  It  is  asserted  als(.  that  gentlemen 
who  are  not  too  tall  have  gone  into  all  sorts  of  places 
under  the  protection  of  a  lady's  veil,  so  completely  does 
it  conceal  the  person.  But  tliis  is  not  the  case  with 
tlie  Levant!  e  or  Christian  ladies  :  although  they  live 
in  a  harem,  like  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  not  protected 
in  the  same  way :  the  slippera  hav  e  not  the  same  eftect  ; 
for  the  men  «)f  th  family  s^o  in  and  out  whenever  they 
please  ;  and  relations  and  visitors  of  the  male  sex  are 
received  in  the  apartments  of  the  ladies. 

On  one  occasion  T  accompanied  an  English  traveller, 
wiio  had  many  ac(piaintances  at  Cairo,  to  the  house 
of  a  Levantine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coi)tic  quarter. 
Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  with  an  old 
lady  the  curtain  over-  the  doorway  was  drawn  aside, 
and  there  entered  the  most  lovely  apparition  that  can 
be  conceived,  in  the  pei-son  of  a  young  lady  about 
sixtet'ii  years  old.  the  daughter  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
She  had"  a  beautifully  fair  complexion,  very  uncommon 
in  this  country,  remarkably  long  hair,  which  hung 
down  her  back,  and  her  dress,  v.  Inch  was  all  of  the 
same  rich  material,  rose-coloured  silk  shot  with  gold, 
became  her  so  well,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  so  graceful 
and  striking  a  figure.  She  was  closely  followed  by  two 
black  girls,  both  dressed  in  light  blue  satin,  embroidered 
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witli  silver  ;  they  foi  nifd  im  fxcellfiit  contrast  to  their 
charming  mistress,  nnd  were  very  <4:<>o(Mooking  hi 
their  wuy,  with  their  slight  iind  ijrraceful  fiL,'ure.s.  The 
younj;  Lrvantino  cuiiu'  and  sat  liy  nif  on  tin-  divan,  and 
was  much  amus«'d  iit  njy  Idundfrin;^  attemiits  at  con- 
versation in  Arabic,  of  which  I  tlien  knew  scarcely 
a  d(»/.cn  words.  I  must  conrt'ss  tli;it  I  was  rat hci- vexed 
with  her  For  smokinii  a  long  jessamine  i»ipe,  which, 
however,  most  Kastern  ladies  do.  She  <;ot  up  to  wait 
upon  us,  and  handed  us  the  cntVee.  pijK's,  and  sherbet, 
wlii(  h  arc  idwavs  presented  lo  visitors  in  (  verv  house. 
This  custom  ot  heing  waited  upon  l)y  the  ladies  is 
rather  distressing  to  our  European  noti»ms  of  devotion 
to  the  fair  sex  :  and  I  remember  beini;  honilied  shoitly 
aftcM"  my  arrival  in  Faypt  at  the  numners  of  a  rich  old 
jeweller  to  whom  I  was  introiluced.  His  wife,  a  Ije.iu- 
tiful  woman,  superbly  dressed  in  brocade,  with  trold 
and  diamond  ornaments,  waited  upon  us  during  the 
whole  time  that  1  remained  in  the  hou.se.  She  was 
the  first  Eastern  lady  T  had  seen,  and  I  remember  being 
much  edified  at  the  was  she  pattered  about  on  a  pair  of 
loltycol>i  <>l)s.and  the  ai  llul  way  in  which  she  u-  t  t"et 
out  of  them  whenever  she  came  up  towards  where  wo 
sat  on  the  divan,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment. 
She  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  ;  ,ind  wliejiever 
the  old  brute  of  a  jeweller  wanted  to  return  anything  - 
some  coins  which  he  was  showing  me.  or  anything 
else — he  threw  them  on  the  floor:  and  his  tjeautiful 
w  jimiping  out  of  her  eohcobs,  picked  ihem  up  ; 
and  when  slie  had  handed  them  to  some  of  the  maids 
who  stood  at  the  door,  resumed  her  station  below  the 
step  at  the  iarther  end  of  the  room.  She  had  magnificent 
eyes  and  luxuriant  black  hair,  as  they  all  have,  and 
would  have  been  considered  a  beauty  in  any  country ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  bright  little 
damsel  in  ])ink.  wiio,  besides  her  beauty,  was  as  cheerful 
and  merry  as  a  bird,  and  whose  lovely  features  were 
radiant  with  archness  and  intelligence.    Many  of  the 
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Ahyssiniuu  slaves  are  fxceediiigly  liiiiulaom*' :  they 
have  very  exi)ie9Kive  countenances  and  the  finest  eyes 
ill  Uie  \v*)i-l<l,  :in<l,  withal,  so  soft  and  humble  a  look. 

thai  1  »1'>  in't  wniidcr  at  their  l)eini;  ^'rejit  tuvourites 
in  |-I;:^y[>tian  hureius.  ^lany  of  them,  however,  iuive 
,1  tGm|)Gr  of  their  own,  which  eomes  out  occasionally, 
and  in  thi-<  ic-^pect  the  Arab  wonu'n  an-  not  iniuh 
behind  them.  lJut  tlie  liery  passions  of  this  burning 
climate  pass  away  like  a  thunderstorm,  and  leave  the 
sky  as  clt  ar  and  serene  as  it  wa^  before. 

Tile  Aralj  uirls  oi"  the  h)wer  orders  are  often  very 
pretty  from  lie  ago  of  al>out  twelve  to  twi'uty,  but 
they  soon  r  IT;  and  the  astounding  ugliness  of  some 
oft!ie(dd  -n  is  too  terrible  to dcscril)e.    In  Europe 

we  have  nothing  half  so  liideous  as  these  brown  old 
women,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
old  men  are  peculiarly  handsomt-  and  v«'neral>le  in 
tlieii"  appearance,  and  often  display  a  dignity  of  bearinij- 
which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  Tlie  stately 
gravity  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  seated  on  the  ground  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  with  his  sons  and  grandsons  staiulin<; 
before  iiim,  waiting  for  his  commands,  is  singularly 
imposjitg.  Paint  'rs  who  are  wishing  to  illustrate 
scenes  of  the  Palrian  hal  times  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  only  to  make  cai  >ful  sketches  of  such  groups  as 
t  liese. 
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Moliammid  ]!»y,  Dtlterdar — His  Expedition  to  Senaar — His 
Pi.irharity  and  Kapacitv — His  I).  |';aii'  (  .  I  tli.  Pasha — Stories 
(if  liis  Cruelty  and  Tvranny — 'I'ln-  IIiir--(  --li'ii?  — Tlie  Fight, 
of  tilt'  Main<dukes~His  enicl  'I'n  arhcry — His  Mode  of  ad- 
ministering Justice — Tlie  stolen  Milk- — The  Willow's  Cow — 
Sale  and  Distribution  of  the  Thief— The  Turkish  Character 
'Pleasures  of  a  •t'nirney  on  tlic  Nile-  -The  Copts — Tlieir 
Patriandis — The  Patriarcli  of  Ai)yssinia — Easiieos  Bey — His 
Boat — An  American's  choice  of  a  Sleepinu-place. 

Just  ))pfore  niy  arriv.al  in  Cairo  a  certain  Mohammed 
Bey,  Defterdar.  liad  died  rather  suddenly,  after  drinking 
a  cup  of  Cdflec,  ;il)everaffe  wliich  o<m  asionally  disagrees 
with  the  great  men  in  Turkey,  although  not  so  much 
so  now  as  in  iormer  days.  This  Defterdar,  or  ac- 
••ountant.  had  been  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  receive  the 
Imperial  revenue  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  iiad 
given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  As  the  presence 
of  the  Defterdar  was  probably  a  check  upon  the  prt  jects 
of  the  Pasha,  he  sent  him  to  Senaar.  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  to  revenge  tlie  deatli  of  Toussoun  Pj'.sha, 
his  second  son,  who  had  been  burnt  alive  in  his  house 
by  one  of  the  exasperated  chiefs  of  Nid)ia.  This  was  a 
mission  after  Mohanmied  Bey's  own  heart :  he  imi)aled 
the  chief  and  several  of  his  family,  and  displayed  a 
rapacity  and  cruelty  iinhear<l  of  before,  even  in  thos«' 
blood—tained  ct)nntries.  His  talent  for  colh  eting  spoil 
and  valuables  of  every  description  was  lirst-rate  :  chests 
and  bags  of  the  pure  gold  rings  used  in  the  traffic  of 
Central  Africa  accimiulated  in  his  tents  :  he  did  not 
stick  at  a  trifle  in  his  measures  for  procuring  gold, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  wherever  they  were  to  be  heard 
of ;  streams  of  blood  accompanied  his  march,  and  the 
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vultures  lullowed  in  his  track.  He  was  a  sportsman 
too,  and  hunted  slaves,  killing  the  old  ones,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  chihlron.  whom  ho  sent  to  Eiiyjtt  to  be  sold. 
Many  died  <  i  ♦^lie  journey;  but  that  did  not  much 
matter,  r   it  iuci  ea&tH  the  value  of  the  rest. 

At  hv  '.  iftf-r  a  ;iost  successful  (•ami>;iign,  the 
Det'tordn  ;  '  u'-iif  tl  i  >  his  palace  at  Cairo,  wliicli  was 
reiiorted  vw  with  treasure.    The  habits  he  liad 

acquired  in  the  upper  country  stuck  to  him  after  he 
i^ot  back  to  K-ypt.  and  the  Paslia  was  obliged  to 
express  his  disappro))ation  of  the  cruelties  which  were 
committed  by  him  on  *he  most  trivial  occasions.  The 
Defterdar,  however,  set  the  Pasha  at  defiance,  told  him 
he  was  no  subject  of  his,  but  that  he  was  an  env* 
from  his  master  the  Sultan,  to  whom  alone  he  was 
responsible,  and  that  he  v^^ould  do  as  he  pleased  with 
those  under  his  command.  The  Pasha,  it  is  said,  made 
no  further  remonstrance,  and  continued  to  treat  his 
son-in-law  with  distinguished  courtesy. 

Numerous  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  this  man.  One  day.  on  his  w.iy  to  the  citadel,  he 
found  that  his  hor.se  had  cast  a  shue.  He  inquired  of 
his  groom,  who  in  Kixy^t  runs  by  the  side  of  the  horse, 
how  it  w;is  that  his  lidrse  h-ul  lost  a  shoe.  The  i;roum 
said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  supposed  it  had 
m)t  been  well  nailed  on.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
farrier's  shop  :  the  Defterdar  stopped,  and  ordered  two 
horseshoes  to  be  br(>m,dit  ;  one  was  })ut  "pon  the  hoi  se. 
and  the  other  he  made  red-hot,  and  commanded  them 
to  nail  it  firmly  to  the  foot  of  the  groom,  whom  in 
that  condition  he  compelled  to  run  l»y  his  horse's  side 
uj)  the  steep  hill  whicii  le;ids  to  tlie  citadel. 

In  Turkey  it  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  to  have  a  number  of  young  men,  who  in  Egypt 
were  called  Mamelukes  after  that  gallant  corps  had 
been  destroyed.  A  number  of  the  Mamelukes  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  Defterdar,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  cruelties  of  their  master,  beat  or  killed  one  of  the 
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superior  agas  of  the  liousehold.  took  some  money  which 
they  found  in  his  possession,  and  determined  to  escape 
from  the  service  of  their  tyrant.    Ilis  guards  and 
kawasses  soon  found  them  out,  and  they  retired  to  a 
strong  tower,  which  they  determined  to  defend,  p 
ferring  the  remotest  chance  of  successful  resistance  to 
the  terrors  of  service  under  the  ferocious  Defterdar. 
The  Bey,  however,  managed  to  cajole   them  with 
promises,  and  they  returned  to  his  puliice  expecting  to 
bo  better  treated.    They  found  tlie  Bey  seated  on  his 
divan  in  the  Manderan  or  hall  of  audience  surrounded 
by  the  officers  and  kawasses  whom  interest  had  attached 
to  his  service.    Tlie  young  Mamelukes  had  given  up 
the  money  wliicli  they  had  taken,  and  tlie  Bey  had  it 
on  the  divan  by  his  side.    He  now  told  them  that  if 
they  would  divide  themselves  into  two  parties  and  fight 
against  each  other,  lie  would  pardon  the  victorious 
party,  present  them  with  the  bag  of  gold,  and  permit 
them  to  depart ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  agree  to  this 
proposal  he  would  kill  them  all.    The  Mamelukes, 
finding  they  wer    entrapped,  consented  to  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  Bey,  and  half  their  number  were  soon 
weltering  in  their  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  When 
the  conquerors   claimed    the  promised  reward,  the 
Defterdar,  who  had  now  f.ir  superior  numbers  on  his 
side,  again  commanded  them  to  divide  and  fight  against 
each  other.    Again  they  iought  in  despair,  preferring 
death  by  their  own  swords  to  the  fortunes  which  they 
knew  the  merciless  Defterdar  would  inflict  upon  them 
now  that  he  had  got  them  completely  in  his  power. 
At  length  only  one  Mameluke  remained,  whom  the 
Bey.  with  kind  and  encouraging  words,  ordered  to 
approach,  commending  his  valour  and  holding  out  to 
him  the  promised  bag  of  gold  as  his  reward.    As  he 
approached,  stepping  over  the  bodies  of  his  companions, 
who  all  lay  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor,  and  lield  out 
his  hands  for  the  money,  the  Defterdar,  with  a  grim 
smile,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  kawasses,  and  the  head 
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of  tl  o  youngman  rolled  at  the  tyrant's  feet.  'Thus/said 
he,  shall  perish  all  who  dare  to  oflfeiid  Mohammed  Bey.* 

The  Defterdar  was  fond  of  justice,  after  a  fashion, 
and  his  mode  of  administering  it  was  characteristic. 
A  poor  woman  came  before  him  and  complained  that 
one  of  his  kaw;tsses  had  seized  a  ctip  of  milk  and 
drunk  it,  refusing  to  pay  her  its  value,  which  she 
estimated  at  five  paras  (a  i)ara  is  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
piastre,  which  is  worth  about  twopence  halfpenny). 
The  sensitive  jubti'-e  of  the  Deftenlar  was  roused  liv  tliis 
complaint,  lie  asked  the  woman  if  she  should  know 
the  person  who  had  stolen  her  milk  were  she  to  see 
him  a,i,min.  The  Avoman  said  she  should,  upon  which 
the  whole  household  was  drawn  out  before  her.  and 
looking  round  she  fixed  upon  a  man  as  the  thief. 
■  Very  well,*  said  the  Defterdar,  'I  hope  you  are  sure 
of  your  man,  and  tiiat  you  have  not  made  a  false 
accusation  before  me.  lie  shall  be  ripped  open,  and  if 
the  milk  is  found  in  his  stomach  you  shall  receive  your 
five  paras  ;  ))ut  if  there  is  no  milk  found,  you  shall  be 
ripped  up  in  turn  for  accusing  one  of  my  houselu>Id 
unjustly.'  The  unfortunate  kawass  was  cut  open  on 
the  Spot ;  some  milk  was  found  in  him,  and  the  woman 
received  her  live  paras. 

Another  of  his  judicial  sentences  was  rather  an 
original  conception.  A  man  in  Upper  Hgyi^t  stoie  a 
<  ow  from  a  widow,  and,  having  killed  it,  he  out  it  into 
twenty  i)ieces,  which  he  sold  for  a  piastre  eacli  in  the 
bazaar.  'J'he  widow  complained  to  the  Defterdar,  who 
seized  the  thief,  and,  having  without  further  ceremony 
cut  him  into  twenty  pieces,  forced  twenty  people  who 
came  into  the  market  on  that  day  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  buy  a  piece  of  thief  each  for  a  piastre  ;  the 
joints  of  the  robber  were  thus  distributed  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  story  tohl  l)y  the  involuntary 
purchasers  of  these  pounds  of  tlesh  had  u  wholesome 
etfect  upon  the  minds  of  the  cattle-stealers :  the  twenty 
piastres  were  given  to  the  woman,  whose  cows  were 
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not  again  meddled  with  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Defterdar.  But  the  cliaractt  r  of  this  man  must  not  be 
takt  n  as  a  sample  of  the  lialiits  of  the  Tui  ks  in  uencral. 
They  are  a  grave  and  haughty  race,  of  dignified 
manners ;  rapacious  they  often  are,  hut  they  are 
generous  and  Ijrave,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  nation, 
they  can  ))•'  accused  of  cni  'lty. 

There  was,  liowever,  another  monster  of  the  same 
otamp,  whom  I  met  frequently  in  after  timt^,  and  in 
whoM'  coiiipuiiy  I  have  more  than  oiico  dinod  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinttple,  Talin-  I'uslui ;  he 
was  Capitan  Pasha,  or  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Turkey  : 
he  murdered  his  own  son,  and  committed  many 
curious  horrors,  like  those  ascribed  to  Mohammed 
Hey,  Defterdar. 

Nothing  can  be  more  secure  and  peaceable  than  a 
journey  on  tlie  Nile,  as  eveiy  one  knows  nowadays. 
Floating  along  in  a  boat  like  a  liouse,  which  stops  and 
goes  on  whenever  you  like,  you  have  no  cares  or  troubles 
hut  those  which  you  bring  with  yon^ — "coelum  non 
aniniuni  mutant  ijui  trans  mare  currunt.'  I  tan  con- 
ceive nothing  more  delightful  than  a  voyage  up  the 
Nile  with  agreeable  companions  in  the  winter,  when 
the  climate  is  perfection.  •  Thei'e  are  the  most  wondei-- 
ful  antiquities  for  those  who  interest  themselves  in 
the  remains  of  bygone  days  ;  famous  shooting  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  capital  dinners,  if  you  know  how  to 
make  the  proper  ai  ranyenients  ;  comfortable  quarters, 
and  a  constant  cliange  of  scene. 

The  wonders  of  the  land  of  ILim.  its  temples  and 
its  ruins,  have  been  so  well  and  so  often  liescriljed, 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  details  regarding 
them,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  some  sketches  of  the 
Coptic  monasteries  wl.icli  are  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks 
and  deserts,  either  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  now  represented  by  their 
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descendants  the  Copts,  whose  ancestors  were  converted 
to  Cliristianity  in  tlieearliest  ages,  and  wliose  })atriarchs 
claim  their  descent,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  from 
St.  Mark,  who  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  hut  whose 
hody  the  Venetians  in  later  ages  boast  of  havirg  trans- 
ported to  their  island  city.* 

The  Copts  look  up  to  their  patriarch  as  the  chief  of 
their  nation  :  he  is  elected  from  among  the  ))rethren 
of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea.  a  proceeding  which  ensures  his  entire 
ignorance  of  all  sublunary  matters,  and  hi  <-()n,>,e(|uent 
incapacity  for  his  high  and  responsible  ollice,  unless  he 
chance  to  be  a  man  of  very  uncommon  talents.  Like 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  is  usually  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  a  cabal  who  make  vise  of  liim  for  their 
own  interested  purposes,  and  when  tliey  have  got  iiini 
into  a  scrape  leave  him  to  get  out  of  it  as  he  can.  He 
is  called  the  Patriarch  of  Ah  xandria.  but  for  many 
y<'ai  ^  his  residence  has  been  at  Cairo,  where  he  has 
a  large  dreary  palace.  He  is  surrounded  by  priests 
and  acolytes  whose  ignorance  is  perfect.  When  I  was 
last  at  C'aiio  there  was  but  one  remaining  Coptic  scribi^ 
among  them,  whom  I  engaged  to  copy  out  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  patriarchal 
library:  however,  after  a  very  long  delay  he  co})ied 
out  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  by  mistake,  and  I  was  told 
that  there  was  no  other  person  whose  profession  it  was 
to  copy  Coptic  writings. 

The  patriarch  has  twelve  bishops  under  him,  whose 

'  A  fragniont  >>i'  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marl<  \va>,  lnuud  in  tlio  tomb 
whicli  was  reputed  to  \ie  his.  Damp  and  ago  liave  decayed  this 
prpfirnis  rcli^.,  of  which  only  srvme  small  fragments!  remain  ;  hut 
an  exact  f'i<'vii!iih'  <jf  it  \va>i  made  bcfijre  it  wa-;  ili  :^troyr(l.  Tins 
f'ac.-<iniilo  is  now  in  my  jujssession  :  it  is  in  Latin,  ami  is  written 
in  double  columns,  on  sixteen  leaves  of  vellMm,  of  a  large  (juarto 
size,  and  proves  that  whoever  transcribed  the  original  must 
have  been  a  proficiont  in  the  art  of  writing,  for  the  letters  are 
of  great  size  and  exiellont  formation,  and  in  the  style  of  *he 
very  earliest  manuscripts. 
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rosidenct'N  aro  ;it  Nauadf.  Alioii  (iirsc  AV)outi^.  Siout. 
Girgf.  Maufalout,  Muluuaka,  the  Fiouni,  Atfeh,  Behe- 
nesc.  and  Jerusalem  ;  lie  also  consecrates  the  Abouna 
or  Patriarch  of  Aby.ssiina.  wiio  ])y  a  sjiecifio  law  must 
not  be  a  native  of  that  couiitiy.  and  \vlio  lias  not  the 
privilege  ot  naming  his  successor  or  consecrating  arch- 
bishops or  bishops,  although  in  other  respects  his 
authority  in  rolij^ioir^-  in.iitcrs  is  sujnTine.  The  Pa- 
triarch of  A1)yssinia  usual!}'  ordains  two  or  three  thou- 
sand jirit  sts  at  once  on  his  first  arrival  in  that  country, 
and  tlip  uufitness  of  the  individual  appointed  to  this 
high  oHicf  has  soniotiines  caused  much  scandal.  This 
has  arisen  Irom  the  diiliculty  there  has  often  been  in 
getting  a  respectable  person  to  accept  the  office,  as  it 
involves  perpetual  banishment  from  Kuypt  and  a  resi- 
dence among  a  ppoplc  wliose  jiariiality  to  raw  meat 
and  other  peculiar  customs  are  iicbi  as  abominations 
by  the  Egyptians. 

The  usual  trade  and  ot  cupalion  of  the  Copts  is  that 
of  kateb,  scribe  or  accountant  ;  tlu  v  seem  to  have  a 
natural  talent  for  arithmetic.  They  ajipear  to  be  more 
afflicted  with  ophthalmia  than  the  Mohammedans, 
jterhaps  ])ecaiise  they  drink  wine  and  spirits,  which 
the  others  do  not. 

The  person  of  the  greatest  conserpience  among  the 
Copts  was  P>asileos  Bey.  the  Pasha's  confidential  secre- 
tary and  minister  of  li nance.  This  gentleman  was 
good  enough  to  lend  me  a  magnificent  dahabieh  or 
boat  of  the  largest  size,  which  I  used  for  many  months. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  vessel,  painted  and  gilt  inside  in 
a  brilliant  mi'iiner,  which  is  not  usual  in  more  modern 
boats ;  but  being  a  person  of  a  fanciful  disposition, 
I  preferred  the  ruoiiiy  ])roportions  and  the  (juaint 
arabesque  ornaments  of  this  boat,  although  it  was  no 
very  fast  sailer,  to  the  natty  vessels  which  were  more 
Europeanised  and  (piicker  than  mine.  The  principal 
cal)in  w:.  about  ten  feet  )»y  twelve,  and  was  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  peacocks  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and 
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nondescript  flowers.     Tiie  divans,  one  on  each  side, 
were  covered  with  fine  carpets,  and  the  cushions  were 
of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  raised  pattern  of  red  velvet. 
The  ceilings  were  gilt,  and  we  had  two  red  silk  flags 
of  prodigious  dimensions,  in  addition  to  streamers 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  yard- 
arm3  :  in  short,  it  was  full  of  what  is  called  fantasia 
in  the  Levant ;  and  as  for  its  slowness,  I  consider  that 
rather  an  advantage  in  the  East.    I  like  to  take  my 
time  and  look  nl.oul  me,  and  sit  under  a  tree  on  a 
(iivpot  when  1  got  to  an  agreeable  place,  and  1  am  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  it ;  so  the  heavy  (jualities  of  the 
vessel  suited  me  exactly — we  did  nothing  but  stop 
ovcrvwherc.      But  although   I  confess  that   I  like 
deliberate  travelling,  I  do  not  carry  my  system  to  the 
extent  of  an  American  friend  with  whom  I  once 
journoyiMl  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Hun- 
gary.   NVu  wf  IV  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Mahadia,  when,  seeing  him  looking  about 
among  the  rocks,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted.    '  O,' 
said  ho.'Iam  looking  out  for  a  good  place  togo  to  sleep  in, 
for  tliere  is  a  beautiful  view  here,  and  I  like  to  sleep 
where  there  is  a  luie  prospect,  that  I  may  enjoy  it 
when  I  awake  ;  so  good  afternoon,  and  if  you  come 
bark  this  way  mind  jou  call  me.'    Accordingly  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards  1  came  back  and  aroused  my 
friend,  who  was  still  fast  asleep.    '  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
your  nap,'  said  I ;  '  we  had  a  glorious  walk  among  the 
iiills.'    '  Yes,' said  he  ;  '  I  had  a  famous  nap.'  'And 
what  did  you  think  of  the  view  when  you  awoke?' 
*  The  view ! '  exclaimod  he  ;  '  why.  I  forgot  to  look  at  it  !' 

Basilef)S  Bey  is  now  no  more,  but  1  take  pleasure  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  kind  and  friendly  disposition. 
He  offered  me  one  day  a  whole  herd  of  gazelles,  which 
were  frisking  about  in  his  garden  at  Cairo,  and  a  beast 

.11    in      1     ..    1  nr_i    ^L^„  4-1. „  «  l.-inrl  nf 

ciiii;  u  iiagiiiir  ei  >vaii  yin'c  co-.V  ui  tuc  va-i-;,      --ixiu  ui 

autolope,  with  a  very  1  ige  head  and  great  splay  feet. 
I  was  sorry  afterwards  that  I  did  not  accept  this 
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creature,  us  1  was  told  tluit  none  had  hitherto  been 
seen  in  Europe. 

I  at'tevw.ards  sent  a  sword  set  with  turquoises  fror 
Constantuiople.  as  a  testimony  ol'  niy  refjard  tor  on.^ 
from  whom  I  h;id  received  many  kindnesses.  As  liis 
answer  to  my  letter  is  a  curious  specimen  of  an 
Oriental  epistle.  I  annex  a  literal  translation  from  the 
Arabic  original. 

DiRrcTioN. 

To  the  gracious  ami  lioimtiful  possessor  of  great  lionmir,  &c., 
Robert  Curzon,  of  Iiigli  rank. 

1.1  riKl;. 

May  tlie  uraeious  ami  liouiititiil  posscssdr  of  great  honour, 
ondowed  with  a  disposition  which  endears  him  to  all.  his 
Excellency  of  hi^h  ran'.v,  h'olicrt  Curzon,  live  for  ever. 

Since  I  wish  and  desire  greatly  to  Indioltl  the  light  nf  ymir 
couulen.iiii  c  ,  ;hi'  1m  st  and  most  select  of  Selams  is  always  sent 
to  >fiur  lii-h  quarter. 

Ill  addition  to  this,  your  friend  is  always  inspirited  and 
gladdened  by  conversing  on  the  sweetniss  of  your  beautiful 
disposition,  and  being  in  the  desire  of  receiving  news  of  your 
good  health.  The  U'ttrr  wliidi  ynu  kindly  sent  li.'iviiiL;  ciinn' 
to  our  hands  in  a  li.ij)py  time  and  hour,  \v.  (■oiiii)rchcnd(  (i  each 
and  all  of  the  articles  of  its  eonteiits. 

The  love  that  your  friend  bears  you  i>  )ierlia]is  one  llioiisand 
times  a>-  i;i<at  as  that  which  you  have  de-x-rilied  in  your  letter; 
and  it  is  certain  that  this  love  will  not  be  changed  by  time  and 
distance  between  us. 

The  beautiful  present  that  you  have  deiuned  to  vend,  that  is 
to  say,  the  s\\i>r(l.  has  arri\ed  >afely,  and  has  been  estt'cnu^d 
accej>table.  ami  o\n  In  art  h.as  been  pladdeued  by  it  ;  we  can  do 
nothing  but  otter  our  tluxnks  for  so  distinguished  a  favour. 
May  you  always  enjoy  health  and  long  life.  This  paper  has 
been  written,  and  sent  to  your  (piarier  this  time,  to  express  our 
pleasin-e  and  gratitude  and  to  ask  after  yourself. 

Hereafter  never  ce.-ise  sendin:;  )>apers  t"  your  tVieiid's  ipiarter, 
and  if  at  any  time  you  have  need  of  anything,  you  will  do  him 
great  pleasure  to  acquaint  him  of  you-  want. 
(Signed) 

Basiltjos, 

General  of  Brigade  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Egypt. 


Dated  5  Jemay  el  couel,  1258. 


MATRON  LAKES 


CIIAITHI.'  VII 

Visit  i  >  IIk'  Coptic  Mona^te^ies  near  thv  Niitroii  Lake» — Tlu' 
Desert  of  Nitria — Early  Christian  Anchorites — St.  Macarius 
of  Alexandria — Kin  Abstinence  and  Penanee— Order  of 
Monks  founded  by  him — (Jreat  increase  of  flu'  Number  of 
Ascetic  M'liiks  ill  tlie  IViurtii  Ciiittiry — 'I'luir  Mib~.(<|iit'nt 
decrease,  anrl  tile  present  ruined  ^iate  uf  tiie  ^^llla^^tl■l  ic^ — 
Legends  of  the  Desert— Captiiic  of  a  IJ/ard— it^  nh- rmuui 
Escape — The  Convent  of  IJaranious — Night  Attacks 
Invasion  of  Sanctuary — Ancient  Glass  Lamps — Monastery  of 
Souriaiii — Its  Lilirary  and  Coptic  MSS. — The  lilind  Alibot 
and  liis  Oil-cellar — The  persuasive  powers  of  Kosoglio- — Dis- 
covery of  Syriac  MSS. — TJie  Abbot's  supposed  treasure. 

In  the  month  of  March  1837  I  left  Cairo  for  the  purpose 
"1  visitino;  the  Coi>tic  inoiiasteries  in  the  neioliboiirhood 
of  the  Natron  Lukes,  which  are  situated  in  the  desert 
to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  boat  to  take 
mo  down  the  river — indeed  there  was  not  one  to  hn 
obtaiu'  '  :  but  two  English  gentlemen,  on  tlieir  way 
from  China  to  England,  w^ere  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  pas->a<ie  in  their  boat  to  the  village  (»f  Terrane,  the 
nearest  spot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  monas- 
teries which  I  proposed  to  visit. 

The  Desert  of  Nitria  is  famuu^  in  the  annals  of 
monastic  history  as  the  first  place  to  which  (he 
anchorites,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  retired 
from  the  world  in  order  to  pass  their  lives  in  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  in  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
it  was  in  Egypt  where  monasticism  first  took  its  rise, 
and  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Paul  claim  to  be  founded  on  the  spots  where  the  first 
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honnits  cstahliHlK'il  thfir  celK  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kcd  Son.  N»  xt  ill  i'i)iiit  of  autiiiiiity  sivo  the  monns- 
teries  of  Nitria.  of  which  wr  h.iv.'  .uithcntic  accniints 
dated  n-  tar  h;ici<  as  thf  iiiitldlc  ol  tlio  sotoiid  cMitiny  : 
for  uhoiit  tlio  year  150  a.  d.  rrontu  retired  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Natron  Lakes  with  seventy  brethren  in 
his  (•(•ini).iiiy. 

TUo  Al)l»a  Auimoii  (whos*'  lilV  is  dclailt'tl  in  I  he 
•  Vitao  ratnnn"  of  Koswt  yd,  Aiilwt'r}.,  lOJs,  a  V(duine 
of  great  rarity  and  dulness.  which  I  only  ohtaiiii  d  altt  i 
SI  ](>u'^  searfdi  amon^f  tlie  mustiest  of  Win  London  liuuk 
stalls)  floiiri^lied,  or  rather  withered,  in  this  d('sert  in 
the  horriiiiiint,'  of  the  fourth  c^'iitury.  At  this  time 
als.y  llie  Abl»a  Bischoi  founded  the  monastery  still 
called  after  his  name,  which,  it  seems,  was  Isaiah  or 
i:.sa:  the  Coj.lie  article  Po  or  lie  makes  it  ]5e^a.  under 
which  name  he  WTote  an  ascetic  work,  a  maniisc  l  ipt  of 
wli  ''.  probably  almost  if  not  ((uito  as  (dd  as  his  time. 
I  jv  .ired  in  Egypt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant. 

But  the  chief  and  pattern  of  all  the  reclu-es  of  Nitria 
was  the  great  St.  ]\Iacarius  of  A lexaiidria.  who-^e  feast- 
day— a  day  whicli  he  never  observed  himself— is  fetill 
kept  I  the  Latins  on  the  2d.  and  by  the  Greeks  on 
the  J  h  of  January.  This  famous  saint  died  a.  d. 
;)1)4.  after  sixty  years  of  austerities  in  various  deserts  ; 
he  first  retired  inlo  the  Thebaid  in  the  year  335,  and 
about  the  year  DTli  established  himself  in  a  solitary 
cell  on  the  liorders  of  the  Natron  liakes.  Numerous 
anchorites  followed  his  example,  all  living  .separately, 
but  meeting  together  on  Sundays  for  public  prayer. 
Self-denial  and  abstinence  were  their  great  occ  upations  : 
and  it  is  related  that  a  traveller  having  given  St. 
Macarius  a  Ininch  of  grapes,  he  sent  it  to  another 
brother,  who  sent  it  to  a  third,  and  at  last  the  grapes, 
having  j)assed  through  the  liands  of  some  hundreds  of 
hermits,  came  back  to  St.  Macarius.  who  rejoiced  at 
such  a  proof  of  abstinence  of  his  brethren,  but  refused 
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to  eat  of  it  himself.    Tlii.s  same  haiiit  Juiving  i!  jught- 
lesslv  killed  a  gnat  which  was  biting  him,  he  was  so 
uiiliai)py  at  what  he  had  done,  that  to  mako  anionds 
for  his  inadvct    ncj',  and  to  incro;no  his  inorti(ications. 
hu  retirod  to  tlie  marshes  of  S.  rt«'.  whore  tlu-ro  were 
flies  whofse  powerful  stings  were  sufficient  to  pierce 
the  hid.-  of  a  wild  l'o;ir  :  Im  iv  he  iciiiaiiu  d  six  months, 
till  lii>  !).Mly  WHS  so  much  disfigured  that  his  bretlircn  on 
his  reUu  n  only  knew  him  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  monastic  ordor  wliidi.  as  well  as 
tlip  monastery  still  oxistiiiy  <>n  th<"  site  ot  his  cell,  was 
called  utter  his  name.    By  their  rigid  rule  tlie  l^onk^, 
are  bound  to  fast  the  whole  year,  excepting  on  Sundays 
and  during  the  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide: they  were  not  io  s]»eak  to  a  stranger  without 
leave.    During  Lent  St.  IMacarius  fasted  all  day,  and 
sometimes  ate  nothing  for  two  or  three  days  together  ; 
on  Sundays,  however,  he  indulged  in  a  nr.v  cab))age- 
leaf,  and  in  .short,  set  svich  an  example  of  abstinence 
and  self-restraint  to  the  numerous  anchorites  of  the 
desert,  that  the  fame  of  bis  .m^terities  gained  him 
many  admirers.     Th.-ougbout   tlie  middle  ages  his 
name  is  mentioned  with  veneration  in  ftll  the  collec- 
tions of  the  lives  of  the  sjvints:  he  is  represented  pointing 
out  the  vanities  i  f  lite  in  the  great  fresco  of  the  Triumph 
of  Deatii,  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
In  his  life  in  Caxtons  'Golden  Legende,'  and  in  'The 
Lives  of  the  Fa  ;hers.'  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  a  detailed 
account  will  be  found  of  a  most  interesting  conversation 
which  Macarius  had  with  the  devil,  touching  divers 
matters.     Several  of  his  miracles  are  also  put  into 
modern  English,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  book  of  Christian 
art.    I  have  a  MS.  of  the  Oospels  in  Coptic,  written 
by  the  hand  of  one  Zai)ita  Leporos,  under  the  rule  of 
the  great  Macavius,  in  the  monastery  of  Laura,  about 
the  year  890.  and  which  may  have  been  used  by  the 
Saint  himself. 

After  the  time  of  Macarius  the  number  of  ascetic 
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monks  incm-istMl  to  u  surpri-^iiiy;  umoimt.  HuliiniH. 
who  visited  them  in  llie  yvar  ii7l',  nu'iitious  lilly  ol" 
their  convents ;  PulladiuH,  who  was  there  in  the  year 
.'iS7,  reckons  the  (levottM  s  at  five  thousand.  St.  Jerome 
also  visit<'d  them,  und  their  number  bcems  to  have 
been  kept  up  without  much  dimintition  for  several 
centuries.'  Alter  t  he  contiuest  ot  l.f^yi't  by  the  Arabians, 
and  aliout  the  year  iM>7,  a  Moliamniedan  author.  iVl)oul 
Faraj  of  Ilispahan,  wrote  a  book  ot  poems,  (ailed  the 
*  Book  of  Convents,'  which  is  in  jtraise  of  the  habits 
and  r<  liuioi.-^  devotion  of  Ihf  Christian  monks.  The 
dihipidated  monastery  of  St.  Macarius  was  repaired 
and  fortified  by  Sanutius.  I'atriarch  of  Alexandria,  at 
which  good  work  he  laltoinvd  with  his  (.\vn  bands: 
this  must  have  been  about  the  year  >iSO.  a^  he  died  in 
HSl.  In  more  recent  times  the  multituile  of  ascetics 
•jrradually  decreased,  and  but  few  travellers  have  ex- 
tended tlit'ir  researches  to  their  arid  haunls.  At  present 
only  four  monasteries  remain  entire,  altliough  the  ruins 
of  many  otliers  may  still  be  traced  in  the  desert  tracks 
on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and 
the  valley  of  the  wat(>rlt'ss  rivtM'.  w  liicli,  at  some  very 
remote  period,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  tlie  bed  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 

At  thn  villafi;e  of  TeiTane  I  was  most  hospitably 
received  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  was  superintend- 
ing the  export  of  the  natron.  Here  I  procured  camels  ; 
I  had  brought  a  tent  with  me  :  ano  the  next  day  we 
sft  oil'  across  the  plain,  witli  tlit  Arabs  to  wliom  the 
camels  belonged,  and  who,  having  been  employed  in 
the  transport  of  the  natron,  were  able  to  show  us  the 
wav.  whi<  h  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  trace 
without  their  help.  The  memory  of  the  devils  and 
evil  spir'  who.  according  to  numerous  legends,  used 
formerly  haunt  this  desert,  seemed  still  to  awaken 
the  fears  of  these  Arab  guides.    During  the  first  day  s 

'  See  Quarterly  Kuv  iew,  vul.  Ixxvii.  p.  43. 
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journpy  I  talked  to  them  on  the  ^ulij»'ct,  and  found 
that  tlnMr  luiiids  wore  WiU  of  supt^rstitii  is  fanciers. 

It  is  sai.l  that  tailors  sonu  tinH^  -tarnl  u|>  to  rest 
thtiUbelviH.  and  <•!»  tliat  priucipl"  1  had  descondcd 
from  my  hupe  ungainly  camel,  who  had  never  before 
hi-en  ustid  Cor  ridinir,  and  who^"  swiii^iiiu  pa<  os  wore 
very  irksome,  and  \v;is  ro.-sting  mvseit  by  walking'  in 
his  shade,  when  seeing  -omething  run  up  to  a  largo 
stone  which  lay  in  tho  way.  1  moved  it  to  see  what  it 
was.  I  round  a  li/ard,  six  or  ri^ht  in<'h<'s  h>nir,  of 
a  Hpecit's  witii  w  hi<  h  '  wa>  iinactiuainled.  I  caught  t lie 
reptile  by  the  n.ape  ot  the  neck,  which  made  him  open 
his  ugly  moittli  in  >  curious  way.  and  he  wriggled 
ahout  soniut  hthat  1  couhl  liardlyliold  him.  .hidging 
that  'k'  might  l>e  venomous,  I  looked  about  for  some 
safe  |..ace  to  put  him.  and  •  *v  eye  fell  upon  the  large 
udass  lantern      I  ich  was  in  tlie  t"nt  :    that.  I 

tiiouglit,  was  ju>i  the  thing  .  -r  my  li/.ard,  1  put 
him  into  the  lantern,  which  hung  at  the  side  of  the 
baggage  camel,  intruding  to  examine  him  at  niy  leisure 
in  the  exciiinu.  When  the  ->un  was  about  to  set.  the 
tent  was  pitched,  and  a  fainuus  lire  lit  for  the  cook. 
It  was  in  a  bare,  open  pl  m  e,  without  a  hill,  stock,  or 
stone  insiuht  in  any  direction  all  aiountl.  The  cannds 
were  tethered  together,  near  the  baggage,  which  was 
piled  in  a  heap  to  the  windward  of  the  tire  ;  and  as  it 
was  getting  dark,  one  of  the  Arabs  took  the  lantern  to 
tiie  lire  to  light  it.  He  uot  a  blazing  stick  for  this 
purpose,  and  held  up  the  lantern  close  to  his  face  to 
undo  the  hasp,  which  he  had  no  sooner  a*  complished 
than  out  j  iiped  tli"  li/ard  upon  his  shoulder  and 
immediately  made  his  escape.  The  Arab,  at  this  unex- 
pected attack,  gave  a  fearful  yell,  and  dashing  the 
lantern  to  pieces  on  the  ground,  screamed  out  that  the 
devil  had  jumped  upon  him  and  had  disappeared  in 
the  darknes-.  and  that  he  was  certain  he  w.is  waiting 
to  carry  us  all  oflT.  The  other  Arabs  were  seriously 
alarmed,  and  for  a  long  while  paid  no  attention  to  my 
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explanation  about  the  lizard,  which  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  disturbance.    The  worst  of  the  affair  was  that 
the  lantern  hain^  broken  to  l>its,  we  could  have  no 
light ;  for  the  wind  blew  the  candles  out,  notwith- 
standing our  moat  ingenious  efforts  to  shelter  them. 
The  Arabs  were  restless  all  night,  and  before  sunrise 
we  were  again  under  way,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  arrived  at  the  convent  of  Baramous.    This  monas- 
tery consisted  of  a  high  stone  wall,  surrounding  a  square 
enclosure,  of  about  an  acre  in  extent.    A  large  square 
tower  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  which  was 
closed  by  a  low  and  narrow  iron  door.    Within  there 
was  a  good-sized  church  in  tolerable  preservation, 
standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  which 
contained  nothing  else  but  some  ruined  buildings,  and 
a  few  large  fig-trees  growing  out  of  the  disjointed  walls. 
Two  or  "three  poor-looking  monks  still  tenanted  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey.     They  had  hardly  anything  to 
offer  us,  and  were  glad  to  partake  of  some  of  the  rice  and 
other  eatables  which  we  had  brought  with  us.    I  wan- 
dered about  among  the  ruins  with  tlie  lialf-starved 
mouks  following  me.   We  went  into  the  sciuare  tower, 
where,  in  a  large  vaulted  room  with  open  unglazed 
windows,  were  forty  or  fifty  Coptic  manuscripts  on 
cotton  paper,  lying  on  the  floor,  to  which  several  of 
them  adhered  firmly,  not  having  been  moved  for  many 
years.    I  only  found  one  leaf  on  vellum,  which  I 
brought  aw..y.    The  other  manuscripts  appeared  to  l)e 
all  liturgies- ;  most  of  tliem  smelling  of  incense  when 
1  opened  them,  and  well  smeared  with  dirt  and  wax 
from  the  candles  which  had  been  held  over  them 
during  the  reading  of  the  service. 

T  took  p'issession  of  a  half-ruined  cell,  where  my 
carpets  were  spread,  and  where  I  went  to  sleep  early 
in  the  evening :  but  1  had  hardly  closed  my  eyes  before 
T  was  so  briskly  attacked  by  a  multitude  of  ravenous 
fleas,  tliat  1  jumi)ed  up  and  ran  out  into  the  court  to 
shake  myself  and  get  rid  if  I  could  of  ray  tormentors. 
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The  poor  monk',  hearing  my  exclamations,  crept  out 
of  their  holes  and  recommended  me  to  go  into  the 
church,  wliich  they  said  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  1  accordingly  took  a  carpet  which 
I  had  well  shaken  and  beaten,  and  lay  down  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  church,  where  I  presently  went  to 
sleep.  Again  I  was  awakened  by  the  wicked  fleas, 
who.  undeterred  by  the  sanctity  of  my  asylum,  renewed 
their  attack  in  countless  legions.  The  slaps  I  gave 
myself  were  all  in  vain  ;  for,  although  I  slew  them  by 
dozens  in  my  rage,  others  came  on  in  their  place. 
There  was  no  withstanding  them,  and,  fairly  van- 
quished, I  was  foi'ced  to  abandon  my  position,  and 
walk  about  and  look  at  the  moon  till  the  sun  rose, 
when  my  villancus  tormentors  slunk  away  and  allowed 
me  a  short  snatch  of  the  repose  which  they  had  pre- 
vented my  enjoying  all  night. 

There  were  several  curious  lamps  in  this  church 
formed  of  ancient  glass,  like  those  in  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan  at  Cairo,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  mosque,  an  1  to  l)e  of  Syrian  manu- 
facture. These,  which  were  in  the  shape  of  large 
open  vases,  were  ornamented  with  pious  sentences  in 
Arabic  characters,  in  blue  on  a  white  ground.'  They 
were  very  handsome,  and,  except  one  of  the  same 
kind,  which  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Magniac,  I  never  saw  any  like  them.  They  are 
probably  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
ornamental  glass  existing,  excepting,  .-f  course,  the 
vases  and  lachrymatories  of  the  classic  times. 

Quitting  the  monastery  of  Baramous.  we  went  to 
that  of  Souriani,  where  we  left  our  baggage  and 
tent,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  Amba 
Bisehoi  and  Abou  Magar,  or  St.  Macarius,  both  of 

1  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  these  beautiful  sppcimens  of 
ancient  class  wore  made  in  the  island  of  Murano,  in  tlu-  higunes 
of  Venice,  as  the  manufactories  of  the  Venetians  supplievl  the 
Mohammedans  with  many  luxuries  in  the  middle  ag«'9. 
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which  were  in  very  poor  condition.  These  monas- 
teries are  so  much  alike  in  their  plan  and  appear- 
ance, that  the  description  of  one  is  the  description 
of  all.  I  saw  none  but  the  church  books  in  either 
of  them,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were 
apparently  inhabited  only  by  three  or  four  monks, 
who  conducted  the  services  oi'  their  respective  churches. 

On  this  journey  we  passed  many  ruins  and  heaps 
of  stones  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  fifty  monasteries  which  once  flourished  in 
the  wilderness  of  Scete. 

In  the  evening  1  returned  to  Souriani,  where  I  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  abbot  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Coptic  monks.  They  provided  me  with  an  agreeable 
room  looking  ii-to  the  garden  within  the  walls.  My 
servants  w^ve  lodged  in  some  other  small  cells  or  rooms 
near  mine,  which  happily  not  being  tenanted  by  fleas 
or  any  other  wild  ))easts  of  prey,  was  exceedingly 
comfortable  when  my  bright  -  coloured  carpets  and 
cushions  wei-e  spread  upon  the  floor ;  and,  after  the 
adventures  of  the  ^wo  former  nights,  I  rested  in  gieat 
comfort  and  peace. 

Jn  the  morning  I  went  to  see  the  church  and  all  the 
other  wonders  of  the  place,  and  on  making  inquiries 
about  the  library,  was  conducted  l»y  the  old  abbot,  who 
was  blind,  and  was  ci>ustantly  accompanied  by  another 
monk,  into  a  small  upper  room  in  the  gi-eat  square 
tower,  where  we  found  several  Coptic  manusci-ipts. 
Most  of  these  were  Iving  on  the  floor,  but  some  were 
placed  in  niches  in  the  stone  wall.  They  were  all  on 
paper,  except  three  or  four.  One  of  these  was  a  superb 
manuscript  of  the  Gosp<-ls.  with  commentaries  by  tlie 
early  fatliers  of  the  chur.  h  ;  two  others  were  doing 
duty  as  coverings  to  a  couple  of  large  open  pots  or  jars, 
which  had  contained  preserves,  long  since  evaporated. 
T  wns  ■illowed  to  puroliase  these  vellum  manuscripts, 
as  they  were  considered  to  be  ustiless  by  the  monks, 
principally,  I  believe,  because  there  were  no  more 
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preserves  in  the  jars.    On  the  floor  I  found  a  fine 

Coptic  and  Arabic  dictionary.  I  was  awaro  of  the 
existence  of  this  volume,  with  which  they  refused  to 
part.  I  placed  it  in  one  of  the  niches  in  the  wall ; 
and  some  ycais  afterwards  it  was  purchased  for  lue 
])y  a  friend,  who  sent  it  to  England  after  it  h.id  lioon 
copied  at  Cairo.  Tliey  sold  nie  two  imperfect  dic- 
tionaries, which  I  discovered  loaded  with  dust  upon 
the  ground.  Besides  these.  T  did  not  see  any  other 
books  but  those  of  the  liturgies  for  various  holy  days. 
These  were  large  folios  on  cotton  paper,  most  of  them 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  well  begrimed  with  dirt. 

The  old  blind  abbot  had  solemnly  declared  that 
there  were  no  other  books  in  the  monastery  besides 
those  which  I  had  seen  :  but  I  had  been  told  by  a 
French  gentleman  at  Cairo  that  there  were  many 
ancient  manuscripts  in  the  mo  .ks'  oil-cellar;  and  it 
was  in  pursuit  of  these  and  the  Coptic  dictionary  that 
I  bad  undertaken  the  journey  to  the  Natron  Lakes. 
The  al>bot  positively  denied  the  existence  of  these 
books,  and  we  retired  from  the  library  to  my  room 
with  the  Coptic  manuscripts,  which  they  had  ceded  to 
me  without  difficulty,  and  which,  according  to  the 
dates  contained  in  them,  and  from  their  general  appear- 
ance, may  claim  to  l)e  considered  among  the  oldest 
manuscripts  in  existence,  more  ancient  certainly  tlian 
many  of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  which  1  am  about  to 
describe. 

The  abbot,  his  companion,  and  myself  sat  down 
together.  I  produced  a  l»ottle  of  rosoglio  from  my  stores, 
to  which  I  knew  that  all  Oriental  monks  were  partial ; 
for  though  they  do  not,  I  believe,  drink  wine.  l)ecause 
fvn  excess  in  its  indulgence  is  forbidden  by  Scripture, 
yet  ardent  spirits  not  having  1)eon  invented  in  those 
times,  there  is  nothing  said  about  them  in  the  Jiible ; 
and  at  Mount  Sinai  and  all  the  other  spots  of  sacred 
pilgrimage  thw  monks  coiuu-rt  themselves  with  a  little 
glass  or  rather  a  small  coffee-cup  of  arrack  or  raw 
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spirits  when  nothing  better  of  its  kind  is  to  be  pro- 
cured. Next  to  the  golden  key,  which  masters  so 
mfiny  locks,  there  is  no  l)etter  opener  of  the  heart 
tlian  a  sufficiency  of  strong  drink — not  too  much,  but 
exactly  the  proper  quantity  judiciously  exhibited  (to 
use  a  chemical  term  in  the  land  of  Al  Chenie,  where 
alclieniy  and  chemistry  first  liad  their  origin).  I  have 
always  found  it  to  be  invincible  ;  and  now  we  sat 
sipping  our  cups  of  the  suei  t  pink  rosogh'o.  and  firing 
little  conijdinients  at  each  other,  and  talking  pleasantly 
over  our  bottle  till  some  time  passed  away,  and  the 
face  of  the  blind  abbot  waxed  bland  and  confiding; 
and  he  had  that  expression  on  his  countenance  which 
men  wear  when  tin  y  are  pleased  with  themselves  and 
bear  goodwill  towards  mankind  in  general.  1  had  by 
the  by  a  great  advantage  over  the  good  abbot,  as  I  could 
see  the  workings  of  his  features  and  he  could  not  see 
mine,  or  note  my  eagerness  aljout  the  oil-cellar,  on  the 
subject  of  which  I  again  gradually  entered.  'There  is 
no  oil  there,'  said  he.  'I  am  curious  to  see  the  arclii- 
ti  cture  of  so  ancient  a  room.' said  I  :  *  fur  I  have  lieard 
that  yours  is  a  famous  oil-cellar.'  '  It  is  a  famous 
cellar,'  said  the  other  monk.  '  Take  another  cup  of 
I'osoglio,' said  I.  'Ah  I  "replied  he.  "I  remember  the 
days  when  it  overiiowed  v.  ith  oil,  and  then  there  were 
1  do  not  know  how  many  brethren  here  with  us.  But 
now  we  are  few  au<l  poor  ;  bad  times  are  come  over  us; 
Wi'  are  not  what  we  used  to  be.'  "  I  should  like  to  see 
it  very  much,"  said  1  ;  '  1  have  heard  so  much  about  it 
even  at  Cairo.  Let  us  go  and  see  it ;  and  when  we 
come  back  we  will  liave  another  bottle;  and  I  will 
give  you  a  few  more  which  1  have  Itrought  with  me 
for  your  private  use.' 

This  last  argument  prevaih^d.  We  r'^urned  to  the 
great  tower,  and  ascended  the  stee[>  flight  of  stei>s 
which  led  to  its  door  of  enl  ranee.  W  e  then  descended 
a  narrow  staircase  to  the  oil-cellar,  a  handsome  vaulted 
Tk.  "^m,  where  we  found  a  range  of  immense  vases  which 
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formerly  contained  the  oil,  but  which  now  on  being 
struck  rotiirned  a  mournful  hollow  sound.  There  was 
nothinc;  else  to  be  seen:  there  were  no  books  here: 
but  taking  the  candle  from  the  hands  of  one  of  tlie 
brethren  (for  they  had  all  wandered  in  after  us,  having 
nothinj?  else  to  do),  1  discovered  a  narrow  low  door, 
and.  pushing  it  open,  entered  into  a  small  closet  vaulted 
with  stone  which  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more  with  the  loose  leaves  of  the  Syriac  manuscripts 
which  now  form  one  of  the  (  hief  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum.  Here  I  remained  for  some  time  turning  over 
the  leaves  and  digging  into  the  mass  of  loose  vellum 
pages ;  by  which  exertions  I  raised  such  a  cloud  of 
fine  puni^'ent  dust  that  the  monks  relieved  each  other 
in  holding  our  only  candle  at  the  door,  while  the  dust 
made  us  sneeze  incessantly  as  we  turned  over  the 
scattered  leaves  of  vellum.  I  had  extracted  four  l>ooks. 
the  only  ones  1  could  find  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
perfect,  when  two  monks  who  were  struggling  in  the 
corner  pulled  out  a  great  big  manuscript  of  a  brown 
and  musty  appearance  and  of  prodigious  weight,  which 
was  tied  together  with  a  cord.  'Here  is  a  box,'  ex- 
claimed the  two  monks,  who  were  nearly  choked  with 
the  dust ;  '  we  have  found  a  box,  and  a  heavy  one  too  ! ' 
'A  box shouted  the  blind  abbot,  who  was  standing 
in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  oil-cellar — '  A  box  !  Where 
is  it?  Bring  it  out!  bring  out  the  box!  Heaven  be 
])raised  !  W*-  have  found  a  treasure  !  Lift  up  the  box  ! 
Pull  out  the  box!  A  box  !  Abox!  Sandouk!  Sandoukl' 
shouted  all  the  monks  in  various  tones  of  voice.  '  Now 
then  let  us  see  the  box  I  bring  it  out  to  the  light ! '  they 
cried.  'What  can  there  be  in  it?'  and  they  all  came 
to  help  and  carried  it  away  up  the  stairs,  the  blind 
abbot  following  them  to  the  outer  door,  leaving  me  to 
retrace  niy  ste})s  as  I  could  with  the  volumes  which 
1  had  dug  out  <>f  their  literary  grave. 
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Vifw  from  the  Convent  Wall— Appearance  of  tlic  IK'scrt—  Us 
(Jraiulcm-  and  Freedom-  Its  contrast  to  the  Convent  (iarden 
-  r.i  auty  .ind  Liixtii  ian.'.- of  Eastern  Vc;i.  tat  ion — ricturesque 
(uMup  Jf  the  Monks  and  lluir  Vi.-itors— The  Ahyssinian 
Monks— Their  Ai)p<'aranc. — Tli.  ir  anstoio  mode  of  Lif. — 
The  Abyssinian  College— Descrij)! ion  of  the  Lit)rary — The 
mode  of  Writing  in  Abyssinia — Immense  Labour  required 
to  wiiti  m  Abvssinian  Book— Paintings  and  Illuminations 
—Disappointment  ><(  the  Abbot  at  finding  the  supposed 
Treasure-box  <nily  an  idd  Pi.Mik  - Purchase  of  tho  MS>S.  and 
Books — The  most  precioU:,  left  behind — Since  acquired  for 
the  British  Museum. 

On  leaving  the  dark  recesses  of  the  tower  I  paiised  at 
the  narrow  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  both  to 
accustom  my  eyes  to  the  i>lare  of  the  daylight,  and  to 
look  at  the  scene  below  me.    I  stood  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  tiight  of  stone  steps,  by  which  the  door  of  the 
tower  was  approached  froiii  the  court  of  the  monastery : 
the  steps  ran  uj)  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall,  which 
was  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of  a  narrow  terrace 
within  the  parapet  ;  from  this  point  I  could  look  over 
the  wall  on  the  left  hand  upon  the  desert,  whose  dusty 
plains  stretched  out  as  far  as  I  could  see,  in  hot  and 
dreary  loneliness  to  the  horizon.    To  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  such  a  region  as  this,  it 
maybe  well  to  explain  that  a  desert  such  as  that  which 
now  surrounded  me  resembles  more  tlian  anylliing  else 
a  dusty  turnpike-road  in  England  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  extended  inknminably,  both  as  to  length  and 
breadth.    A  country  of  low  rounded  hills,  the  surface 
of  which  is  composed  entirely  of  gravel,  dust,  and 
stones,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  a 
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desert.  Yet  although  parched  and  dreary  in  the  extreme 
fi-om  their  vastness  and  openness,  there  is  something 
grand  and  sublime  in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
these  burnini,'  plains;  and  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins  who  inhabit  them  are  seldom  content  to 
remain  long  in  the  narrow  inclosed  confines  of  cultivated 
laud.  Thi  10  is  always  a  fresh  breeze  in  the  desert, 
except  when  the  terrible  hot  wind  blows  :  and  the  air 
is  more  elastic  and  pure  than  where  vegetation  produces 
exhalations  which  in  all  hot  climates  are  more  or  less 
heavy  and  deleterious.  The  air  of  the  desert  is  always 
healthy,  and  no  race  of  men  enjoy  a  greater  exemption 
from  weakness,  sickness,  and  disease  than  the  children 
of  the  desei  t,  who  pass  their  lives  in  wandering  to  aiid 
fro  in  search  of  the  scanty  herbage  on  which  their 
flocks  are  fed.  far  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  busy 
citie-^.  and  free  from  the  oppression  which  grinds  down 
the  half-starved  cultivators  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt. 

Whilst  from  my  elevated  position  1  looked  out  on  my 
left  upon  the  mighty  desert,  on  my  right  how  different 
wf.s  the  scene  !  There  below  my  feet  lay  the  convent 
garden  in  all  the  fresh  luxurianci*  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Tufts  upon  tufts  of  waving  palms  overshadowed  the 
immense  succulent  leaves  of  the  banana,  which  in  their 
turn  lose  out  of  tliickets  of  the  i)oiuegranate  rich  with 
its  Inight  green  leaves  and  its  blossoms  of  that  beautiful 
and  vivid  red  which  is  excelled  by  few  even  of  the 
most  brilliant  flowers  of  the  East.  These  were  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  dark  green  of  the  caroub  or 
locust-tree  ;  and  the  yellow  apples  of  the  lotus  vied 
with  the  clusters  of  green  limes  with  their  sw»  et  white 
flowers  whicli  luxuriated  in  a  climate  too  hot  and  sultry 
for  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orange,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Flowers  and  fair 
branches  exhaling  rich  perfunte  and  bearing  freshness 
in  their  very  aspect  Itecanie  more  beautiful  from  their 
contrast  to  the  dreary  arid  plains  outside  the  convent 
walls,  and  this  great  ditference  was  owing  solely  to 
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tli<  re  l>ein<r  u  well  of  Wiit<  r  in  A\'ih  spot,  from  which 
a  horse  or  mule  was  consliuitly  tinph>yed  to  draw  the 
fertilising  streams  which  nourished  the  teeming  vege- 
tfition  of  this  monastic  garden. 

I  stood  gazing  and  moralizing  at  these  contrasted 
scenes  for  some  time  ;  but  at  length  when  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  my  companions  and  myself,  it  struck  me  that 
we  alsi)  were  somewhat  remarkal)!''  in  our  way.  First 
there  was  the  old  blind  grey-bearded  al)bot.  leaning  on 
his  staff,  surrounded  with  three  or  four  dark-robed 
Coptic  monks,  holding  in  their  hands  the  lighted 
candles  with  which  we  had  exi)lored  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  oil-cellar  ;  there  was  I,  dressed  in  the  long  robes 
of  a  merchant  of  the  East,  with  a  small  book  in  the 
breast  of  my  gown  an<l  a  big  one  und^^r  each  arm  ; 
and  there  were  my  servants  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
laden  with  old  books ;  and  one  and  all  we  were  so 
covered  with  ilirt  and  wax  from  top  to  toe,  that  we 
looked  more  as  if  we  liatl  been  up  the  chimney  than 
like  (juiet  people  engaged  in  literary  researches.  One 
of  the  monks  was  leaning  in  a  brown  study  upon  the 
ponderous  and  gigantic  vohime  in  its  primaeval  binding, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  l)lind  abbot  had  hoped  to 
find  a  treasure.    Perched  upon  the  battlements  of  this 
remote  monastery  we  formed  as  i)ioturesque  a  group  as 
one  might  wish  to  see  ;  though  i>erhai>s  the  begrimed 
state  of  our  ilowing  robes  as  well  as  of  our  hands  and 
faces  would  render  a  somewhat  remote  point  of  view 
more  agreealde  to  the  artist  than  a  closer  inspection. 

Whih  we  liad  been  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steps, 
1  had  heard  from  time  to  time  some  incomprehensible 
sounds  which  seemed  to  arise  from  among  the  green 
branches  of  the  palms  and  fig-trees  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden  at  our  feet.  '  What,'  said  I  to  a  bearded  Copt, 
who  was  seated  on  the  steps,  '  is  that  strange  howling 
noise  which  I  hear  among  the  trees  ?  I  have  heard  it 
several  times  when  tlie  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches  has  died  away  for  a  moment.    It  sounds 
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soniptliiiifj  like  a  chant,  or  a  dismal  moaning  song  ; 
onlv  it  is  diiVerent  in  its  cadence  from  anytliint,' that 
I  have  lioiiid  hefoie/  'That  noise,'  replied  the  monk, 
•  is  th<'  sniinil  ol  the  servici'  <>f  the  clninli  which  is 
being  chanted  hy  the  Abyssinian  monks.  Come  down 
the  steps,  and  I  will  show  you  their  chapel  and  their 
library.  The  monastery  %\  hich  lin  y  fie(|Ufnt»  (l  in  this 
dfsirt  hiis  fallen  to  decay  ;  and  they  now  live  here, 
llieir  niuubers  being  recruited  occasionally  by  pil-^rims 
on  their  wny  from  Abyssinia  to  Jerusalem,  some  of 
whom  jiass  by  e.uh  year;  not  many  now,  to  be  sure ; 
but  still  fewer  return  to  tlu  ir  own  land.' 

Giving  up  my  precious  manuscripts  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  my  servants,  and  desiring  them  to  i>ut  them 
down  carefully  in  my  cell.  I  accompanied  my  Coptic 
fri(>nd  into  the  garden,  and  turning  round  some  buslies, 
we  immediately  encountered  one  of  the  Abyssinian 
monks  walking  with  a  book  in  his  hand  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  Presently  we  saw  three  or  four 
more  ;  and  very  remarkable-looking  persons  they  were. 
These  holy  brethren  were  as  black  as  crows  ;  tall,  thin, 
ascetic-looking  men,  of  a  most  original  aspect  and  cos- 
tunie.  I  have  seen  the  natives  of  many  strange  nations, 
both  before  and  since,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
HK't  with  St)  singular  a  set  of  men,  so  completely  the 
types  of  another  ago  and  of  a  state  of  things  the  opposite 
to  European,  as  these  Abyssinian  eremites.  They  were 
black,  as  I  liave  already  said,  which  is  not  the  usual 
complexion  of  the  natives  of  Ilabesh  ;  and  they  were 
all  clothed  in  tunics  of  wash-leather,  made,  they  told 
me.  of  gazelle-skins.  This  garment  came  down  to  their 
knees,  and  was  confined  round  theirwaist  with  a  leathern 
girdle.  Over  their  shouldei's  they  had  a  strap  supporting 
a  case  like  a  cartridge-box,  of  thick  brown  leather,  con- 
taining a  manuscript  book  ;  and  above  this  they  wore 
a  large  sliai)eless  cloak  or  toga,  of  the  same  light  yellow 
wash-leather  as  the  tunic  ;  1  «lo  not  think  that  they 
wore  anything  on  the  head,  but  this  I  do  not  distinctly 
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rcincinbcT.  Tlioir  lojj;s  were  l>iU  O,  and  they  had  no  ollior 
clothing,  if  I  may  exct  i>t  ii  i)i'ofuse  smearing  of  gicaso  ; 
for  they  had  anointed  themselves  in  Ihe  most  lavish 
manner,  not  with  the  oil  t)f  t,'la(hiess.  l)nt  with  that  of 
castor,  which  however  had  by  no  means  the  ellect  of 
giving  them  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  for  although  they 
looked  exceedingly  slii)i)ery  and  yreasy.  they  seemed  to 
be  an  austere  and  dismal  set  of  fatiaties :  true  diseiples 
of  the  gr(iit  i\Iacarius,  the  iounder  of  these  secluded 
monasteries,  and  excellently  calculated  to  figure  in 
that  grim  chorus  of  his  invention,  or  at  le.ist  wliich  is 
called  after  his  name,  •  La  Danse  i\lacabre,'  known  to 
us  by  the  api)ellation  of  the  Dance  of  Death.  They 
seemed  to  l>e  men  who  fasted  much  and  feasted  little  ; 
great  observers  were  they  of  vigils,  of  penance,  of 
pilgrimages,  and  midnight  masses  ;  eaters  of  bittei- 
herbs  for  conscience'  sake.  It  was  such  men  as  these 
who  lived  on  the  to])s  of  colunnis,  and  took  uj)  their 
abodes  in  tombs,  and  tliought  it  was  a  sign  of  holiness 
to  look  like  a  wild  beast — that  it  was  wicked  to  be 
clean,  and  superlluous  to  be  useful  in  tliis  world  :  and 
who  did  evil  to  themselves  that  good  might  comv 
Poor  fellows!  they  meant  w-ell.  and  knew  no  better; 
and  what  more  can  be  said  for  the  endeavours  of  the 
best  of  men  V 

Accompanied  by  a  still  increasing  number  of  these 
wild  priests  we  traversed  the  shady  garden,  and  came 
to  a  building  witli  a  tlat  roof,  which  stood  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  enclosure  and  close  to  the  outer  wall. 
This  was  the  college  or  consistory  of  the  Abyssinian 
monks,  and  the  accompanying  sketch  made  upon  the 
spot  will  i)erhaps  explain  the  ai>pearance  of  this  loom 
better  than  any  written  descri]>tion.  The  round  thing 
upon  tlie  lloor  is  a  table  upon  which  the  dishes  of  their 
frugal  meal  were  set  ;  by  the  side  of  this  low  table  we 
sat  upon  the  ground  on  tlie  --kin  of  sonn  great  wild 
beast,  wJiich  did  duty  as  a  carpet.  This  room  was  also 
their  library,  and  on  my  remarkuig  the  number  ,>t 
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Ih).  .  wJiicli  1  suw  around  me  '\u'\  ."Sffnif'l  [,i»hhI 
of  their  coll«^ction,  and  told  me  that  there  vere  not 
many  such  Hbrarit's  as  (liis  in  their  country.  Thpr« 
were  perhaps  nearly  fit'ty  volumes;  and  tli'  •  iwc 
literature  of  Al>ys.siniu  d(><'8  not  incliuh  ui'  i-  than 
•louble  ti  at  number  of  works,  I  could  easilv  mairine 
that  wli  II  Is  '-  aroirid  ii  foi  IU(  <!  ,1  Vfry  <  '•  i  i''K- 
aecumui  t  uii  .f  nianu^c rijUf-.  couskU-i ii  tlit  i  ,,i  i  .ii  >  ns 
state  of  th«    omtiy  from  '"hicfi  they  c  ame. 

The  'Msn  ..ition  <.t'  the  anuscripts  in  thU  ht.;  ir 
Was  v<'i  01  .1  I  hav<  hud  no  nieai)  s' ascertain  (il; 
wliutltri  N  i(>  lihrai  s  i.t 'Ahy>*j*iniu  arranged  11 
the  8ani<*  style.  The  ro4>m  was  ,J)out  went  ^ -six  feet 
lotiLT.  (wt'ntv  \'  i(:  ;\  'I  wt  lvf  hi;^h  .  th'  .oui  was 
forniiid  of  11. e  Iruhk-.  «»i  j '  uui-lrffs.  ai  i  iss  wliich  rec^ds 
were  laid,  which  Hupport<  d  the  mass  ot  earth  and 
plaster  of  whicli  t^v  lerra^  root' ■  .i  omixi  «.d  ;  the 
interior  of  the  wall  \va^  i  l.i-'  1  w:  ilo  \\  ith  lime  : 
the  windows,  at  a  good  h  i^lii  "U!  iie  u^r  iund,  vere 
unglazed,  but  were  defen<le<i  with  Lars  of  ii  ii-wo^  d 
or  some  other  hard  vood;  tl  or  oj/taKHl  ito  the 
garden,  and  its  lock.  Wiiicii  \  .1  ■  wood  also,  was 
of  that  peculiar  con.st  ruction  %\  hicli  has  been  used  in 
Egypt  from  time  immei  lorial.  V  wooden  shell 
carried  in  the  K<;y)>^  in  -tylf  .  lund  thf  vail-  it 
height  of  the  top  ot  .ue  dooi .  and  on  tiii-  -h.  11  .-5:  ' 
sundry  platters,  bott'*^,  and  tii^^hes  for  tl  '>!  le 

community.   I'lidti.ie.       1'  ■  sh.lf variou- 
pegs  projected  1  rum  the         ;  they  wt-r.  •, 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  on  them  hun^  \  i,*- 
manuscripts,  of  which  this  curious  library  \n 
composed. 

The  books  ol  Abyssinia  ai    boi.    i  in  t  in    -^ual  w. 
sometimes  in  red  leather  and  '-ometim.  wooden 
Ijoards,  whioh  are  occasion^.  1 !  \  ei.i  ijorateiy       v^mI  in 
iude  aUU  coaibe  ueVlCe^  .    i     y  mv  thell  eilOi      'i  ill  ; 
case  tied  up  with  leather  th>    .rs  ;  '    thit5case->   it  ached 
a  strap  for  the  couvenieu     <A'  <  urrying  t-ie  vol  me 
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o\  r  the  shoulder  ;in  l>y  tlx  so  sUap^  tho  I  .uks  were 
hnnir  to  thf  wuou.  n  |h'<;8,  three  or  four  on  a  peg,  or 
\m>v  -  if  tli"  s  Ai-ro  sniull  :  «'ir  usual  sizf  wji- 
that  )l  a  -  i!  v.'iy  thick  <|iiurto.  The  appearance  of 
tht    nt. •  u   ip  in  this  ^tyle,  toi^ether  with  the 

j.-c:spn<  '  '  arintis  hn\<i  stavoa,  such  us  the  innnks 
(.1  all  li  -  Oi.  'titul  oliui'ht'  hail  \  on  at  the  timoof 
1  ver.  '  •■u  1»h1  less  a  library  tl  an  a  barrack  or 
tfu;<rd-ro<'i  l  v  ■■•o  ♦^h'^  soldiers  had  i  ung  their  knap- 
^ac     ind    ii  1    it  against  the  N\ all. 

ho  H  ^  rhis  church  militant  could  read 
Hutii  ou  u  vn  books,  whit  l  more  than 
*he  c  i)ts  <      fi  whose  nionast.      they  were 

-()!"iM'i  '  rei    vith  whom       poke,  were 

.,1J'<_"  .^h        much  enligiiiencd  jvs  t(j 

a        ot    ai.-.       Id  :  t     perfume  of  tlieir  leathf  T 
run  oily  liodies,     ,is.  howcvfr.  rather  t  ) 

ov  f  '        1.     iiy  oll.ietory  nerves,  ;u      after  making 
.!         -ketch  of  their  library  I  wass  ^lad  to  e.scai)e 
»pen  air  of  the  beautiful  gar'l*»n.  where  I 
.ax    luted  m  the  shade  of  the  pali'         1  ♦he  pome- 
■,'r.i     es.    The  strange  costumes  an         i  appearance 
f  blat'k  monks,  and  the  cur.  rrangement 

1  ^'brary,  the  uncouth  -ouiids  r  singing 

(j\    .nii',  and  the  clash  of  their  is  in  the 

*  convent  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  i  scene 

-  I  believe  few  Europeans  have  wimessed. 
i  i.    labour  required  to  write  an  Abyssinian  book  is 
lunt use,  and  sometimes  many  years  are  consumed  in 
I  lie  i)reparation  of  a  single  volume.    They  are  almost 
al!  written  upon  skin.<i :  the  only  one  not  written  upon 
v<  Hum  tliat  I  have  ni  '  vit'i  is  in  my  own  ji.)-,session  ; 

,s  on  cliarta  bondjyciiiu.  The  inkwhicii  tiiey  use  is 
composed  of  gum,  lampblack,  and  water.  It  is  jet 
bh.ck  and  keeps  its  colour  for  ever:  indeed  in  this 
re  pec t  all  OrienUl  inks  are  iuilnitely  -superior  to  ours, 
and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  uot  being 
corrosive  or  injurious  either  to  the  pen  or  paper.  Their 
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poll  is  the  reoil  coiniuonly  Ufsod  in  tho  Eaist,  only  tlie 
nib  is  made  sharper  than  that  which  is  required  to 
write  tho  Aral>ic  character.  The  ink-honi  is  usunlly 
till'  small  end  of  a  cow's  horn,  which  is  stuck  into  the 
giound  at  the  feet  of  the  scribe.  In  the  most  ancient 
Greek  frescoes  and  illuminations  this  kind  of  ink-horn 
is  the  Oiie  generally  represented,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  usually  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  writing-desk  : 
no  writing-desk,  however,  is  in  use  among  the  children 
of  IIal>esh.  Seated  upon  the  ground,  tho  square  piece 
of  thick  greasy  vellum  is  held  upon  the  knee  or  on  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand. 

The  Abyssinian  alphabet  consists  of  8  times  26 
letters  208  characters  in  all,  and  these  are  e.ach  written 
distinctly  and  separately  like  the  letters  of  an  European 
l»rinted  book.  They  have  no  cursive  writing;  each 
letter  is  therefore  painted,  as  it  were,  with  the  reed 
pen,  and  as  the  scribe  finishes  each  lie  usually  m:ikes 
a  horrible  face  and  gives  a  triumphant  llourish  with 
his  pen.  Thus  he  goes  on  letter  by  letter,  and  before 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  first  line  he  is  probably  in  a 
perspiration  from  his  nervous  appnjheiisioii  of  the 
importance  of  his  undertaking.  One  page  is  a  good 
day's  work,  and  when  he  has  done  it  he  generally,  if 
he  is  not  too  stiff,  follows  the  custom  of  all  little  Arab 
boys,  and  swings  his  head  or  his  body  from  side  to 
side,  keeping  time  to  a  sort  of  nasal  recitative,  without 
the  help  of  which  it  would  seem  tliat  few  can  read 
even  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  although  they  may  know 
it  by  heart. 

Some  of  th<  so  manuscripts  are  adorned  with  the 
•luaintost  and  ,i;i  iinniest  illuminations  conceivable.  The 
colours  are  composed  of  various  ochres.  In  general 
the  outlines  of  the  figures  ai-e  drawn  fii-st  with  the 
l)en.  Tlie  {)aiiit-brusli  is  made  by  chewing  the  end 
o^'areed  till  it  is  reduced  to  filaments  and  then  nibbling 
it  into  a  proper  form:  the  paint-brushes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  made  in  the  same  way,  and  excellent 
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brooms  for  common  purposea  are  made  at  Cairo  by 
beating  the  thick  eiul  of  a  palm  l)raucli  till  tho  fibres 
are  separated  from  tho  i>ith,  the  part  al)Ove,  which  is 
not  beaten,  becoming  the  handle  of  the  broom.  The 
Abyssinian  having  nibbled  and  clM  wed  his  reed  till 
ho  thinks  it  n-ill  do,  m-ococds  t..  lill  up  the  spaces 
between  tlio  inked  outlines  with  his  colours.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  usually  dressed  in  blue ;  the  com- 
plexion of  the  figures  is  a  brownish  red,  and  those  in 
my  possession  liavc  a  curious  cast  of  the  eyes,  whicli 
gives  them  a  very  cunning  look.    St.  .John,  in  a  MS. 
which  I  have  now  before  me,  is  represented  with  woolly 
hair,  and  has  two  marks  or  gashes  on  each  side  of  his 
face,  in  accordance  with  the  Abyssinian  or  Galla  custom 
of  cutting  through  the  skin  of  the  face,  breast,  and 
arms,  so  as  to  leave  an  indelible  mark.    This  is  done 
in  youth,  and  is  said  to  preserve  the  patient  from 
several  diseases.    The  colours  are  mixed  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  and  the  numerous  mistakes  and  slips 
of  the  brush  are  corrected  by  a  wipe  from  a  wet  finger 
or  thumb,  which  is  generally  kept  ready  in  the  artist's 
mouth  during  the  operation  ;  and  it  is  lucky  if  he  does 
not  give  it  a  bite  in  the  agony  of  composition,  when 
with  an  unsteady  hand  the  eye  of  some  famous  saint 
is  smeared  all  over  the  nose  by  an  unfortunate  swerve 
of  the  nibbled  reed. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  painting  are  thus  ruthlessly  mangled  on  the  pages 
of  their  books,  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  writers  labour,  some  of  these  manu- 
scrii>ts  are  beautitVlly  written,  and  are  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  th«  Ijest  specimens  of  calligraphy  in 
any  language.  I  have  a  MS.  containing  the  liook  of 
Enoch,  and  sevt'ral  books  of  tho  Old  Testament,  which 
is  remarkaldo  for  the  perfection  of  its  writing,  the 
straightness  of  tlie  lines,  and  the  equal  size  and  form 
of  the  characters  throughout:  i)robably  many  years 
were  required  to  finish  it.    The  binding  is  uf  wooden 
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Ijoards,  not  sawn  or  planed,  l)ut  chopped  apparently 
out  of  a  tree,  or  a  block  of  harJ  wood,  a  task  of  patience 
and  difficulty  which  giv(>s  evidence  of  tlio  enthusiasm 
and  good  will  which  have  been  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work,  in  toilin.c:  upon  which  the  pious 
man,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  doubtless  considered 
tliat  he  was  lalioui  ing  for  the  lionour  of  the  church, 
ad  majorcm  Dei  (jlor  'iam.  It  was  tliis  l'eelin<^  which  in 
the  middle  ages  produced  all  those  glorious  works  of 
art  which  are  tlif  admiration  of  modern  times,  and  its 
total  absence  now  is  df  eply  to  be  deplored  in  our  own 
country. 

Having  satiated  my  curiosity  as  to  the  Abyssinian 
monks  and  their  curious  lilnary.  1  rctui  ncd  to  my  own 
room,  where  I  was  presently  joined  by  the  abbot  and 
his  companion,  who  came  for  the  promised  bottle  of 
rosoglio,  which  they  now  retjuired  the  more  to  keep 
up  their  spirits  on  iinding  that  the  box  of  treasure 
was  only  a  large  old  book.  They  murmured  and 
talked  to  themselves  between  tlu'  cups  of  rosoglio,  and 
so  great  was  their  disappointment  that  it  was  some  time 
before  they  recovered  tlie  e«juilibrium  of  tiieir  minds. 
'You  found  no  treasure,'  I  remarked,  'but  I  am  a 
lover  of  old  books  ;  let  me  have  the  })ig  one  which  you 
tliought  was  a  box  nd  the  others  which  I  have  brought 
out  with  me.  and  1  will  give  you  a  certain  number  of 
piastres  in  exchange.  By  this  arrangement  we  shall 
l)e  both  of  us  contented,  tor  the  money  will  l»e  useful 
to  you,  and  I  should  bv  glad  to  carry  away  the  books 
as  a  memorial  of  my  visit  to  this  interesting  spot.' 

The  Coptic  and  Syriac  manuscrijits  we.t^  stowed 
away  in  one  side  of  a  great  pair  of  saddle-ltags.  '  Now," 
said  I,  '  we  will  put  these  in  the  other  sid(\  and  you 
shall  take  it  out  and  see  the  Arabs  place  it  on  the 
camel.'  Wo  could  not  ?iy  any  packing  or  sliifting  .i:et 
all  the  books  into  the  bag,  and  the  tw*  monks  would 
not  let  me  make  another  parcel,  lest,  as  I  understood, 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  should  discover  what  it  was, 
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and  claim  their  share  of  the  spoil.    In  this  dreadful 

dikmina  I  lookod  at  eacli  of  the  1)ooks,  not  knowing 
which  to  h'uve  hehind,  but,  seeing  that  the  quurto  was 
the  most  inipeiffct,  I  abandoned  it,  and  I  have  now 
reason  to  believe,  on  seeing  the  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  tliis  was  the  famous  l)ook  with 
the  date  of  a.  d.  411,  tlie  most  precious  acquisition  to 
any  library  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times,  with 
the  exception,  as  I  conceive,  of  some  in  my  own  col- 
lection. It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  think  that 
this  hook,  which  contains  some  lost  works  of  Eusebius, 
has  not  been  thrown  away,  but  has  fallen  into  better 
hands  than  mine.' 


'  For  a  more  ample  account  of  this  precious  MS.,  see  Apponilix. 
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c  iLViTi:ii'  IX 

The  Ci invent,  of  (he  Pulley — Its  inncet  ssibk-  Position — Difticult 
L;iii<linu  <<n  tlif  liank  of  the  Nile — Approach  to  the  Convent 
tlircuuli  tln'  Ifin'ks — l)i'^i  riptidn  of  tlie  ri.nvt  ut  and  its 
Iniialiitant.s  -Plan  .il  l  hi •  C'luuch — P)0.>ks  and  MSS.— Ancient 
J-]xcavations  — Sluni  -Qiianics  ami  am  ient  Tombs — Alarm  of 
the  Copts — Their  Ideas  of  a  Skotch-liuok. 

TheCoi'Hi  monasteries  were  usually  l>nilt  in  desert  or 
inaccessible  places,  with  a  view  to  their  defer'-e  in 
troubled  times,  or  in  the  hope  of  their  escaping  the 
observation  of  marauding  parties,  wlio  were  not  likely 
to  take  the  trouJ»le  of  going  much  out  of  their  way 
unless  they  had  assured  hopes  of  iinding  something 
better  worth  sacking  than  a  poor  convent.  The  access 
to  Dor  el  Adra,  the  Convent  of  the  Virgin,  more  com- 
monly known  ])y  the  name  id'  the  Convent  of  the  Pulley, 
is  very  singular.  Tiiis  uk  iiaslery  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  rocks  of  Gebel  el  terr.  where  a  precipice  above 
200  feet  in  height  is  washed  at  its  base  })y  tlu-  wiiters 
of  the  ^ile.  When  I  visited  this  monastery,  on  the 
19th  of  February  1838,  there  was  a  high  wind,  which 
rendered  the  management  of  my  immense  boat;  above 
8i)  feet  long,  somewhat  dinicidt ;  and  we  were  afraid 
of  l>eing  'lashed  against  the  rocks  ii  we  ventured  too 
near  them  in  our  attempt  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the  ]>re- 
cipice.  The  monks,  who  were  watching  our  niaiieeuvres 
from  above,  all  at  once  disappeared,  and  presently  several 
of  them  made  their  appearance  on  the  shore,  issuing  in 
a  complete  state  of  nudity  from  a  cave  or  cleft  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.    These  worthy  brethren  jumped  one 
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after  another  into  the  Nile,  and  .assisted  the  sailors  to 
secure  the  ho:it  with  ropes  and  anchors  from  the  force 
of  the  wind.    They  swum  like  Newfoundland  do<?s,  and, 
finding  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  the  boat  to  reach 
the  land,  two  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  took  me  on 
their  shoulders,  and,  wading  throuijh  a  sliallow  part  of 
the  river,  brought  me  safely  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
When  we  got  there  I  could  not  perceive  any  way  to 
ascend  to  tho  monastery,  but,  following  the  abbot,  I 
scrambled  over  tho  broken  rocks  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  This  v^'as  a  narrow  fissure  where  tlie  precipice  hud 
been  split  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  opening 
being  about  the  size  of  the  insidi  of  a  capacious  chimney. 
Tiie  uV)bot  crept  in  at  a  hole  at  the  bottom ;   he  was 
robed  in  a  long  dark  blue  shirt,  the  front  of  which  he 
took  up  and  held  in  his  teeth  ;  and,  telling  me  to  ob8ei"ve 
where  be  placed  bis  feet,  he  began  to  climb  up  the  cleft 
with  considerable  agility.    A  few  preliminary  lessons 
from  a  chimney-sweep  would  now  have  been  of  tho 
greatest  service  to  me  ;  but  in  this  branch  of  art  my 
education  bad  been  neglected,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
dilliculty  that  I  climbed  up  after  the  abbot,  whom  I 
saw  striding  and  sprawling  in  the  attitude  of  a  spread 
eagle  above  my  bead.     My  slippers  soon  fell  off  upon 
the  head  of  a  man  under  me,  whom,  on  looking  down, 
1  found  to  be  the  reis  or  captain  of  my  boat,  whose 
immense  turban  formed  the  whole  of  his  costume.  At 
least  twenty  men  were  scrambling  and  puffing  under- 
neath him,  most  of  them  having  their  clothes  tied  in  a 
bundle  on  their  heads,  where  they  had  secured  them 
when  they  swam  or  waded  to  the  shore.    Arms  and 
legs  were  stretched  out  in  all  manner  of  attitudes,  the 
forms  of  the  more  distant  climbers  being  lost  in  the 
gloom  of  a  narrow  cavern  up  wluch  we  were  advancing, 
the  procession  being  led  by  the  unrobed  ecclesiastics. 
Having  climbed  up  about  120  feet,  we  emerged  in  a  tine 
]>erspiration  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock  on  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  which  had  an  unpleasant  slope 
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towards  the  Nile.  It  was  as  slippery  as  glass  ;  and  I 
felt  dad  that  I  had  lost  my  shoes,  as  I  had  a  firmer 
footing  without  them.  We  turned  t.>  th-  nglit  and 
climbing  a  projection  of  tlie  ro.  k  seven  or  t^i^Vt  fe^t 
high— rather  a  nei-vous  proceeding  at  such  a  height  to 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  it-  we  gained  a  more 
level  si-u.  e.  from  wlii.  l,  a  short  strep  pathway  In'ouglit 
us  to  the  top  of  the  precipice,  whence  I  looked  down 
with  much  self-complacency  upon  my  companion,  who 
was  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

The  .  onvent  stands  about  200  paces  to  the  north  ot 
the  place  where  we  ascended.    It  had  been  originally 
built  of  small  square  stones  ..f  Komnn  workmanship  ; 
but  havinu  fallen  into  decay,  it  had  licen  repaired  with 
mud  and  sunburnt  bricks.    Its  groun.l-plan  was  nearly 
a  square,  and  its  general  appearance  outside  was  that 
of  a  larg^  pound  or  a  small  kit....  n-gaiden,  the  walls 
being  about  20  iVi  t  high,  and  each  side  ot  the  square 
extending  about  200  feet,  without  any  windows  or 
architectural  decoration.    I  entered  by  a  low  doorw;iy 
on  the  side  towar.ls  the  ditV.  and  Icund  myselt  m 
a  yard  of  ccnsiderable  size  full  of  cocks,  liens,  women, 
and  children,  who  were  all  cackling  and  talking  together 
at  the  top  of  their  shrill  voices.   A  large  yellow-col.. ured 
dog.  wlio  was  sleeping  in  the  sunshine  in  the^midst  of 
all  this  din,  was  awakened  by  its  cessation  as  I  entered. 
He  greeted  my  arrival  with  a  gruwl.  upon  which  no  was 
assailed  with  a  volley  of  stones  and  invectives  by  the 
ladies  whom  he  had  intended  to  protect,    l.very  man, 
woman,  and  child  came  out  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
stranger;  bat  when  my  numerous  followers,  many  in 
halnliments  of  the  very  slightest  description,  crowded 
into  the  court,  the  ladies  took  fright,  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  into  the  house,  the  old  women  hiding  their 
faces  without  a  moment's  delay,  but  the  younger  ones 
taking  more  time  in  the  adjustment  ot  their  veils. 
When  peace  was  in  some  measure  restorer,  and  the 
poor  dog  had  been  pelted  into  a  hole,  the  abbot,  who 
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had  now  permittod  iiis  long  sliirt  to  resumo  its  usual 
folds,  conducted  me  to  the  church,  which  was  s^i  "idily 


1.  Altar. 

J.  Apsis,  aiipMi  '  ntly  cut  out 

of  thr  r.  k. 
iJ.  Two  Coriiit liiaii  i;<iliimiis. 
4.  Wooden  partitions  nf  iat- 

tice-woik,  about  10  feet 

higli. 

u.  Sto]is  leading  up  to  the 
sanctuary. 


<>.  Two  tliroo-quarter  col- 

unni.s. 

7.  I'.iulit  ci'lnniiis.' 

8.  Dark  room  ciit  out  of  tlio 

rock  (thero  is  anotiier 
corresponding  to  it  un- 
der the  steps).' 

9.  steps  leadiui;;  down  Into 

the  cluUi;!!. 

10.  Screen  before  the  altar. 


filled  with  i  -  io  crowd.  It  was  interesting  from  its  great 
antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  they  told  me,  by 

*  The  only  early  climch  in  wliiih  the  r  .In  i>  arc  contiiiuod 
on  the  end  opposite  to  the  altar,  where  the  i mrway  is  usually 
situated,  is  tlio  Cathedral  of  Messina.  The  effect  is  very  gooJ, 
and  takes  ofl'  from  the  baldness  usually  observable  at  that  end 
of  a  lia.silica.  The  early  Coptic  churches  have  no  porch  or 
n^-rtbi'V,       '.'Rsii'P.t ri.'irt  <i?  tit\  •.>riiri!!'i!  ('ti^ek  chiir-jli^ 

-  This  curious  old  sunken  oratory  bears  a  resemblance  in 
many  points  to  the  fine  church  of  St.  Agnese  at  Rome,  where 

L  2 
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11  ricli  lady  of  the  iinmc  of  Halan«-,  who  was  the 
<l.uifrlitt>r  of  a  certain  Kostandi.  kinpf  of  Roum— viz.. 
tlie  Kiiiiiit'ss  Ilolcn.i.  the  Duillicr  of  thf  Em|>eror  Com 
stimtiiic.  ThtM  iniicli  is  piirtly -ul'f«  i  iMii<  an.  Immhi:  luiilt 
in  thoiecohsi'sof  ail  ancieiitstoiie-quan  y  ;  ihe  oth»T  parts 
of  it  are  of  stone  plastered  over.  The  roof  is  flat,  and 
isforin(>d'  f  liorizontal  l»<'!nns  (>f  pnlni-trcos.  upon  \\  hich 
a  terrace  of  earth  and  reeds  is  laid.  Tiie  lieight  of  tlie 
interior  is  about  25  feet.  On  onterinpr  the  door  we  had 
to  descend  a  fliuht  of  narrow  st'  ps.  wliicli  led  into  a  side 
aisle  ahout  ten  feet  witl  .  and  whit  li  is  divided  from 
the  navo  by  octagon  cohimns  of  great  thickness  sup- 
porting the  walls  of  a  sort  of  clerestory.  The  columns 
were  surinoiiiit*  (1  by  heavy  square  plinths  almost  in 
tlie  Egyptian  style. 

As  I  consider  this  church  to  be  interesting  from  its 
beini^  lialt  a  f  .itaconib,  or  cave,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  buil<iini,'s  wliich  has  prosorved  it^^  originality, 
1  give  a  plan  of  it,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  Latin  basilica,  as  the 
l)uildin;;s  uf  tlio  Empress  Helena  usually  wt  ie  ;  the 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  the  planofwhicii  partook 
of  the  form  ot  a  Greek  cross,  l»eing  a  later  invt^ntion  ; 
for  the  eai  lit'st  Christian  churches  were  not  cruciform, 
and  seldon.  had  transepts,  nor  were  they  built  with  any 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.' 

the  ground  has  been  excavated  down  to  tlio  level  of  the  catacomb 
in  which  the  holy  martyr's  body  rtimscs.  The  long  straight 
flight  of  stt•Jl•^  down  to  tlif  lowor  icxcl  an-  also  siniihir  in  tlii'so 
two  very  ancient  cliiirciu-^.  ;iittiiiiiali  tin'  church  of  l)er  el  Adra 
is  j)ooran'l  nu-an,  whilst  that  of  St.  Agncso  Is  a  sni>crli  edifice, 
and  is  famous  for  being  the  lir>t  I'a^ilica  in  whieii  a  gallery  is 
found  over  the  side  aisles.  Tiiis  i^allery  was  set  apart  for  the 
wunieu,  as  in  the  <»riontal  churches  o'  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  jM  i  ha]'-  also  of  the  Holy  SL'j)uIchro  at  .Terusah  m. 

'  It  is  niiicb  to  lie  (I  ^ired  that  some  competent  ])er>  'n  should 
write  a  small  cheaji  l.ni.k,  witli  jilates  or  woodcuts,  explaining 
what l  a:  iv  Cliri-tian  tdiureh  V  a-  ,  what  thv  — r- :::--n!e-.  orna 
ments,  vestures,  and  liturgy  were  at  the  tinie  when  the  church  of 
our  Lord  was  formally  established  by  the  Emperor  Constantino : 
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Tl»e  aiuieiit  divisions  of  the  ciiunli  also  more 
strictly  pnservfd  in  this  edifice  than  in  the  churches 
(>['  tlie  West  ;  til'  pi  '''sls  ui-  monks  stan(  in;;  ahovs'  *ho 
steps  (marked  No.  ."»).  the  celebrant  of  ■  he  sacrament 
only  K«^>inu  h»  i  ind  the  screen  (No.  10) ;  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  stand,  there  are  no  seat  1>.  iow  the  steps 
(No.  5),  and  tho  place  for  the  witiiu'U  is  !»•  hind  t  he  sci  ecu 
marked  No.  4.  The  church  is  very  dinWy  liglited  hy 
small  i)ertures  in  the  walls  of  the  clerestory,  above  the 
<  olmn  and  the  part  ul)out  the  apsis  is  noaily  dark  in 
thr  iiii  iMle  of  the  day,  candles  being  always  necessary 
during  the  reading  of  the  service.  The  two  Corinthian 
columns  are  of  brick,  plastered  ;  they  are  not  fluted, 
l)ut  lit-  of  good  pioportion^  and  appr^ar  to  lie  original. 
The  ai)sis  is  of  legulur  Grecian  or  Koman  architecture, 
and  is  ornamented  with  six  pilasters,  and  three  niches 
in  which  are  kept  tiie  books,  cynd)als,  catullesticks, 
and  other  things  n  hicli  art-  used  for  the  daily  service. 
Here  I  found  twenly-three  manuscript  books,  fifteen  in 
Coptic  with  AraHc  tran-^lations.  for  the  Coptic  language 

now  und(  i  ' -od  i  \  few,  ,i  iid  eight  Aral»ic  manuscripts. 
The  Coptic  k.  n  ure  all  liturgies :  one  of  them,  a  folio, 
was  ornament'  a  large  illumination,  intended  to 

re|>r<'Stntthe  .  aiid  the  infant  Saviour  ;  itisalmost 
ti>"  only  speciu!.  . '  ..  optic  art  that  1  f  •■■r  nn:  t  with  in 
a  cook,  and  its  stylo  and  executior'  ^;  '  •  oor,  that, 
perhaps,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  si  »1  he  so  rare. 
Tile  Arabic  IkhAs,  which,  as  well  as  the  Coptic,  were 
all  on  cotton  paper,  consisted  of  (.^tracts  from  the  New 
Testani.  iit  and  liv-      :  tho  saint- 

I  luul  been  to!  :  t  there  w;u>  a  great  chest  bound 
with  iron,  which  was  kept  in  a  vault  in  this  monastery, 

for  tlie  numerous  wi  ll-uieaning  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  n-storation  of  our  older  ■  (turches,  appear  to  mo  to  be  com- 
pli  tfly  in  ilai  k.  (i  itliic  :  nut  '  hristian  arclii^'  ctun.— it 
1^  Ii'mukhi  <  ;itlioli<-  nrchii-jctiuo  .     "j  vt^-tures  of  Eiigli.-ii  eccle.-.i- 

inventions  taken  fruiii  Cicrujan  coilegiato  dresses,  wliich  iiavo 
nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
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full  of  aiicif lit  books  on  vellum,  and  which  wass  not  to 
bo  oi)ened  without  the  consent  of  the  Patriarch ;  I  could, 
however,  make  out  nothing  of  this  story,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  chest  of  ancient  manuscripts  does 
not  exist ;  for,  surrounded  as  1  was  by  crowds  of  gaping 
Copts  and  Arabs,  I  could  not  exjiect  the  abbot  to  be  very 
communicative  ;  and  they  have,  from  lon^i  oppression, 
acquired  such  a  hal)it  uf  denying  the  fact  of  their 
having  anything  in  their  possession,  that,  perhaps,  there 
may  still  be  treasures  here  which  some  future  traveller 
may  discover. 

While  I  was  turning  over  the  books,  the  contents  of 
which  I  was  able  to  deciplier,  from  the  similarity  of 
the  Coptic  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  people  were  very 
much  astonished  at  niy  erudition,  wliich  ajtpoared  to 
them  almost  miraculous.  They  whispered  to  each 
other,  and  some  said  I  must  be  a  foreign  Copt,  who  had 
returned  to  the  land  of  liis  fathers.  They  asked  my 
servant  all  manner  of  questions  ;  but  whe;i  he  told  them 
that  he  did  not  believe  I  knew  a  word  of  Coptic,  their 
astonishment  was  increased  to  fear.  I  must  be  a 
magician,  they  said,  and  some  kept  a  shar])  lookout  for 
the  door,  to  which  tliere  was  an  immediate  rusii  wlien 
I  turned  round.  The  whole  assembly  were  puzzled, 
for  in  tiieir  simplicity  they  were  not  aware  tli.it  peoi>le 
sometimes  pure  over  books,  and  read  them  too.  without 
understand iuir  tliom,  in  other  languages  besides  Coptic. 

We  emer:;ed  from  the  subterranean  clnircli.  which, 
being  half  sunk  in  tlie  earth  and  surrounded  by  liu.ld- 
ings,  had  nothing  remarkable  in  its  exterior  architec- 
ture, and  ascended  to  the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  the 
convent,  whence  we  had  a  view  of  numerous  ancient 
stune-<juarries  in  the  desert  to  the  east.  They  jippeared 
to  be  of  immense  extent  ;  the  convent  itself  ami  twt» 
adjoining  burial-grounds  were  all  ensconced  in  the 
ancient  limestone  excavations. 

1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  although  ail  ti'avellers 
in  Egypt  pass  along  the  river  below  this  convent,  few 
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have  visited  its  iiitorior.  It  is  now  more  a  village 
than  a  monastery,  iiroperly  speaking,  as  it  is  inhabited 
by  numert.us  Coptic  families  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  monks.  These  poor  people  were  so  surprised 
at  my  app<  arance.  and  watched  all  my  actions  with 
such  intense  curiosity,  that  I  imagine  they  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  a  strauyvr  before.  They  crowded  every  place 
where  I  was  likely  to  pass,  t^taring  and  gaping,  and 
chattering  to  each  other.  Being  much  pressed  with 
the  throng  in  thf  courtyard.  1  made  a  sudden  sprmg 
t..\var(U  oiu'  of  Iho  little  iiirls  who  was  foremost  in  the 
crowd,  uttoiing  a  slioiit  at  the  same  time  as  if  I  was 
going  to  seize  her  as  si  10  stood  ya/.iiig  open-mouthed 
at  UK'.  She  -cn  am.Ml  a-;  1  tuuil.lod  down  with  fright, 
and  the  whole  multitudo  of  women  and  children 
scampered  oft'  as  fast  as  their  ler;s  could  carry  them. 
iSoiUHfell  down,  others  tuml)led  over  them,  making  an 
indescril.:il)lo  confusion;  Init  lu'ing  reassured  by  the 
lauuliter  of  my  i»arty.  th.-y  soon  stopped  and  began 
laughing  and  talking  with  greater  energy  than  before. 
At  length  I  took  refu-v  in  the  room  of  the  superior, 
who  ^'ave  me  some  collee  witii  spices  in  it  ;  and  boun 
afterwards  I  took  leave  of  this  singular  community. 

We  walked  to  some  .juarries  about  two  miles  off  to 
the  north-east,  which  w  .  11  repaid  our  visit.  The  rocks 
were  cut  into  the  most  e.xtraordi nary  forms.  There 
were  several  grottos,  and  also  a.i  ancii  ut  tomb  with 
hieroglyphics  sculptured  on  the  rock.  Among  these 
i  saw  the  names  of  Kameses  11.  and  some  other  kings. 
Near  tiiis  tomb  is  a  large  tablet  on  which  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  king  making  an  offering  to  a  deity  with  the  head 
of  a  crocodile,  whose  nauie.  acconiini;-  to  Wilkinson, 
was  Savak.  he  was  worshippe<i  at  OuUjos  and  Thebes, 
but  was  held  in  such  small  i-espect  at  Dendera  that 
th<'  iiiliabitants  ..f  tliat  place  made  war  upon  the  nien 
of  Omlios.  all  1  ale  one  of  their  prisoneis,  in  emulation 
probably  of  the  ,t;od  he  w^orshipped.  Indeed,  they 
appear  to  have  considered  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
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to  have  been  a  sort  of  vermin  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  ail  sensible  Egyptians  to  destroy  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity. 

In  one  p'ace  among  the  quarries  a  hirge  rock  has 
been  left  standing  by  itself,  with  two  apertures,  like 
doorways,  cut  tlirough  it,  givinij  it  the  resemblance  of 
a  propylon  or  the  front  of  u  house.  It  is  not  more 
than  ten  feet  thick,  although  it  is  eiglity  or  ninety  feet 
long,  and  fifty  high.  Near  it  a  huge  slab  projects 
horizontally  from  the  precipice,  suppoi  ted  at  its  outer 
edge  by  a  single  column.  fSome  of  the  Copts,  whose 
curiosity  appeared  to  be  insatiable,  had  followed  us  to 
these  (piarri.'s,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  staring  at  us. 
One  oi  them,  observing  me  making  a  sketch,  came 
and  peeped  over  my  shoulder.  '  This  Frank,'  said  he 
to  his  friends,  '  has  got  a  botjk  that  eats  all  these  stones, 
and  our  monasli-ry  )»esid(s.'  -Ah!"  said  the  other, 
'  I  suppose  there  are  no  stones  in  his  country,  so  he 
wants  to  take  some  of  ours  aw.iy  to  show  his  country- 
men what  fine  things  we  have  here  in  Eyypt ;  there  is 
no  place  like  Egypt,  after  all.    Mushallah! ' 
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CHAPTER  X 

RuiiRil  .Munastery  in  the  Xocrnpolis  of  TIk  Ik  ^ — '  Mr.  HayV 
Toiiilj  ■ -  J'ho  Coptii:  Ciir])oiiter— His  Acquirements  and 
Trniilik Hf  agrees  to  show  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
ruined  Monastery,  which  are  under  liis  charge — Night  Visit 
to  the  Tomb  in  which  they  are  <  on(  e:iled — Perils  of  the 
W;iy  — I)(>scriiif inn  of  the  Toinli— I'rohalily  in  former  tim«s 
;i  Christian  Chun-h— Examination  of  the  Coptic  MSS. — 
Alaniiiui;  Interruption — Hurried  Fliglit  from  the  Evil 
bpirit^  -Fortunate  Escape —Appearance  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
— Observations  on  Ghost  Stories— The  Legend  of  the  Old 
Womtm  of  Berkeley  considered. 

On  a  rocky  hill,  perforate  d  on  all  sides  by  the  violated 
seiuilclircs  of  the  ancient  Ei^yptians.  in  the  yreat  N»-cro- 
jiulis  of  Thebes,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
and  temple  of  Medinet  Hubou,  stand  the  crumbling 
walls  uf  an  old  Coptic  monastery,  which  I  was  told 
had  be.  i  inhabited,  almost  within  tlu;  memory  of 
man.  by  a  small  community  of  Christian  monks.  I  was 
livini;  at  this  period  in  a  tomb,  which  was  excavated 
in  the  vide  (jf  the  i)r«cipice.  above  Sheikh  Abd  el 
(JouriKjo.  Jr  ha<l  been  rendered  habitable  by  some 
alipfhi  alterati^/ns,  and  a  little  garden  was  made  on  th(! 
it'n.iii  in  front  of  it,  whence  the  view  was  very  re- 
markal»l.  The  whole  of  the  vast  ruins  of  Thebes 
were  sti, !;  bed  out  1/elow  it  ;  whilst,  beyond  the  mighty 
Nib  ,  th.'  huge  pillars  of  Luxor  and  Carnae  loomed 
dark  aii.l  in  .(eriotis  in  the  'Lstnuce.  which  wa-  buund«  d 
by  the  and  hain  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  tin-  out- 
line of  thf'ir  V  lid  tons  showing  clear  and  hard  against 
the  eloudless  sky.    This  habitation  was  known  by  the 
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name  of  'Mr.  Hay's  tomb.'  The  memory  of  this 
gentleniJin  is  held  in  the  highest  honour  and  reverence 
by  the  villugers  of  the  surroundhig  districts,  who  look 
back  to  the  time  of  his  residence  among  them  as  the 
only  satisfactory  period  of  their  miserul>le  existerc. 

One  of  the  numerous  admirers  of  Mr.  Hay,  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  a 
Coptic  carpenter,  a  man  of  no  small  ii.i+inal  i^eiiius  and 
talent,  wlio  in  any  other  country  would  have  risen  above 
the  sphore  of  his  comrades  if  any  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguisliin-;  himself  had  oilVred.  lie  (  ould  read  and 
write  Coptic  and  Arabic  ;  he  had  -^oiiie  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  some  said  <>f  magic  also  :  aiid  he  was 
a  very  toleralde  carpenter,  although  the  only  tools 
whicli  he  was  able  to  procure  wer.'  of  the  rouuhest 
sort.  In  all  tlif^e  accomplishments  he  was  entirely 
self-taught;  whil-'  his  jioverty  was  such  thjit  his 
costume  consisted  of  nothini;  but  a  short  shirt,  or 
tunic,  made  of  a  houu  sjHin  fal>ric  of  goat's  hair,  or  \yool. 
and  a  common  felt  skull-cap,  witli  some  rags  twisted 
round  it  for  a  tttrban.  With  higher  acquirements 
than  the  govern. t  of  the  district,  the  poor  Copt  w:is 
hardly  able  to  ..btain  brea^i  to  eat  ;  and  indeed  it  ^yas 
only  irom  tlie  circumstance  of  his  beiuLf  a  diristian 
that  he  and  the  other  males  of  his  lainil\  were  not 
swept  awav  in  the  conscription  which  has  depopulated 
Egypt  under  the  late  government  more  tlian  all  the 
l)illage  and  nuibsacres  and  internal  feuds  of  the  followers 
of  the  Mameluke  Beys. 

On  those  Mumeroiis  occasions  when  the  <'arpenter 
had  notliing  elso  to  do,  he  used  to  come  and  talk  to 
me  ;  and  endeavour  to  count  up.  upon  his  lingers,  how 
often  he  ha<l  '  <  ,if  slid  ihat  is,  had  br.^n  b<.aten  by 
one  Turkish  oHicfr  or  another  for  his  inal>ility  to  pay 
till  tax  to  the  Pa>ha.  tlie  tooth-money  to  some  kawass. 
the  forced  contribution  to  the  Nazir.  or  some  other 
expected  or  iin.f>\  jiccte''  '  dl  iij^on  bis  tnnpty  pocket — 
an  appendage   to  his  dre>.s,  by  the  by.  which  he  did 
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not  possess  ;  for  having  notliinj,'  in  the  woikl  to  put 
in  it.  iV  pocket  was  clearly  of  no  use  to  him.  The 
carpenter  related  to  me  the  history  of  the  ruined  Coptic 
monastery;  ami  T  found  that  its  library  was  still  in 
existence.    It  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  Moham- 
medans, as  a  sacred  treasure;  and  my  friend  the 
carpentoi-  was  the  nuardian  of  the  volumes  belonging 
to  his  falk'n  clnirch.    After  some  persuasion  he  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  my  being  a  Christian,  to  let  me  see 
them  ;  but  he  said  I  must  go  to  the  place  where  they 
were  concealed  at  night,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
follow  our  steps  ;  and  he  further  stipulated  tliat  none 
of  tlie  Mohammedan  servants  should  accompany  us, 
but  that  1  should  go  alone  with  him.    I  agreed  to  all 
this;  nnd  on  tlu^  itppointed  night  I  sallied  forth  with 
the  car^tenter  after  dark.    There  were  not  many  stars 
visible ;  and  we  had  only  just  light  enough  to  see  our 
way  .aross  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  rather  among  tlie 
low  hills  and  narrow  valleys  al>ove  the  plain,  which 
are  so  entirely  honeycombed  with  ancient  tombs  and 
mummy-pits  that  they  resemble  a  rabbit-warren  on 
a  large  scale.    Skulls  and  bones  wei'e  strewed  on  our 
path  ;  and  often  at  the  mouths  of  tombs  the  night  wind 
would  raise  up  fragments  of  the  bandages  which  the 
sacrilegidi^  hand  of  the  Frankish  spoilers  of  the  dead 
bad  torn  from  the  bodies  of  the  fjgyptian  mummies  in 
search  of  the  scarabaei,  amulets,  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  upon  the  breasts  of  the  deceased  subject  ^  -  f 
the  Pharaohs. 

Away  we  went,  stumbling  over  ruins  and  escaping 
narrowly  the  fate  of  those  who  descend  into  the  tomb 
before  their  time.  Sometimes  we  heard  a  howl,  which 
the  carpt  liter  said  came  from  a  hyena,  prowling  like 
ourselves  among  the  graves,  though  on  a  very  ditferent 
errand.  We  kept  on  our  way,  by  many  a  dark  ruin 
and  yawning  cave,  breaking  our  shins  against  the 
fallen  stones  until  I  was  almost  tired  of  the  journey, 
which  in  the  darkness  seemed  interminable  ;  nor  had 
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I  ;iny  idea  wlu're  the  car]K'nter  was  leiuling  me.  At 
last,  alter  a  fatiguing  wallv,  we  descended  suddenly 
into  u  place  something  like  a  gravel-pit,  one  side  of 
which  was  closed  hy  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  low 
cliff,  in  wliich  a  doorway  half  filled  up  witli  rubbish 
betokened  the  existence  of  an  ancient  tomb.  By  the 
8ide  of  this  doorway  sat  a  little  boy,  whom  I  discovered 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  wliich  iiad  just  risen,  to  be 
the  carpenter's  son,  an  intelligent  lad,  who  often  came 
to  pay  me  a  visit  in  company  with  his  father.  It  was 
here  that  the  Coi)tic  manuscripts  were  concealed,  and 
it  was  a  spot  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  ;  lor  although 
1  thought  1  iiad  wandered  about  tlie  Necropolis  of 
Thebes  in  every  direction,  I  hud  never  stumbled  upon 
this  place  before,  neither  could  I  ever  find  it  afterwards, 
although  I  rode  in  that  direction  several  times. 

1  now  produced  from  my  pocket  three  candles,  which 
the  carpenter  had  desired  me  to  bri:;^'— one  for  him, 
one  for  his  son,  and  one  for  myself,  llavini,'  lit  them, 
we  entered  into  the  doorway  of  the  tomb,  and,  passing 
through  a  short  passage,  found  ourselves  in  a  great 
sepulchral  hall.  The  earth  and  sand  which  had  i)een 
blown  into  the  entrance  formed  an  inclined  plane, 
sloping  downwards  to  another  door  sculptured  with 
hieroglyphics,  through  which  we  passed  into  a  second 
chamber.  -)n  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  tliiid  dooi'- 
way,  leai.ing  into  a  magnificent  subterranean  hall, 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  four  square  columns,  two 
on  each  side.  There  may  have  Jjeen  six  colunms.  but 
1  think  there  were  only  foui-.  The  walls  and  columns, 
or  rather  square  i)iers,  wliich  suiiported  the  roof,  re- 
tained the  brilliant  white  which  is  much  to  be 
adni'red  in  the  t('ml)s  of  the  kin-s  and  (it ht  r  stately 
sepulchres.  On  the  walls  were  various  hieroglyphics, 
and  on  the  s-juare  piers  tall  figures  of  the  gods  of  the 
infernal  re-^ions — Knepli.  Khonso,  and  Osiris — were 
portiaye-l  in  brilliant  ctilours.  with  their  iiiinieiisc  caps 
or  crowns,  and  the  heads  of  the  jackal  and  other  beasts. 
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At  tlip  larther  end  of  this  chamber  was  a  stone  altar 
standing  upon  one  or  two  steps,  in  an  apsis  or  aemi- 

circuliir  rocoss.  As  Uu^  is  not  usual  in  Egyptian 
(oiul).s,  I  liiive  since  tlioii-ht  that  liis  had  probably 
been  alterod  by  tlie  Copts,  in  early  tiuus,  and  tiiat, 
like  the  Christians  of  the  West  in"^  the  days  of  their 
persecution,  they  had  met  in  secret  in  tlif  tombs  lor 
the  celebration  of  their  rites,  and  had  made  nse  of  this 
hall  as  a  church,  in  the  same  way  JiS  we  see  the  remains 
of  chapels  Mud  places  of  vvoi-ship  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse.  Tho  inner  court  of  tlie  Temple 
of  Me<linet  llabou  has  also  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church  :  and  the  worthy  Copts  have  daubed 
over  the  ]>fautifully  executed  i  i<  tiiri  s  of  Rameses  II. 
with  a  c(iai  <>f  plaster,  upon  which  they  have  painted 
the  grim  iigures  of  St.  George,  and  various  old  fright- 
ful saints  and  hermits,  whose  uncouth  forms  would 
almost  ,L;ive  one  tlie  idea  of  tlieii'  b;iviiinr  served  ior 
a  system  of  idolatry  much  less  refined  tiian  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  gods  of  the  heathen,  whose  places 
they  have  usurped  in  the>e  giganti<-  temple-, 

'I'he  Ciiplic  njanuscripts.  of  whi<  i!  I  was  m  search, 
weiv  lyin--  ui)on  the  steps  of  tlie  .iltai'.  except  one, 
larger  than  the  rest,  which  was  }ila<  ed  upon  the  altar 
it>e]f.  Thry  were  about  eisjbt  or  nine  in  niinilxM-.  all 
brown  and  nmsty-looking  books,  written  on  i  utton 
paper,  or  charta  bombycina,  a  material  in  use  in  very 
early  times.  An  edict  or  charter,  on  paper,  .  vist-^.  or 
at  least  did  exist  two  years  ago.  in  the  niust'imi  ot'  the 
Jesuits' College,  called  tiie  Collegio  Koiiiaiio.  ;it  Rome: 
its  date  was  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  1  have  a  C\>ptic 
manusci  written  on  jiaper  of  this  kind,  which  was 
lini.slietl,  as  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end,  in  liie  year 
lols  :  these  are  the  oldest  dates  that  I  hav»-  met  with 
in  any  manuscripts  on  paper. 

llavinu  I'onnd  these  ancient  ])oaks,  w  proceeded  to 
examine  their  contontH.  and,  to  acconiplisli  this  at  our 
ejise,  we  stuck  the  candles  on  the  ground,  and  the  car- 
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penter  and  I  sat  down  before  them,  whilo  his  son 
bn)ught  us  tho  volunius  from  tlu*  .steps  of  tlie  altar, 
one  by  one. 

The  first  which  came  to  hand  was  a  dusty  quarto, 
smollinsf  of  incense,  and  well  spotted  with  yellow  wax, 
with  all  its  leaves  dogs-eared  or  worn  round  with  con- 
stant use:  this  was  a  MS.  of  the  lesser  festivals. 
Another  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  kind  ;  .1  tbinl  was 
also  a  book  for  the  church  service.  We  puzzled  over 
the  next  two  or  three,  which  seemed  to  be  martyrolo- 
gies,  or  lives  of  the  saints;  but  while  wv  w»  re  poring 
over  them,  we  thouylit  wf  heard  a  noise.  "O  father 
of  hammers,'  said  I  i'>  tlu  carpenter.  '  I  think  I  heard 
a  noise:  what  could  it  be?-  I  thought  I  beard  some- 
thing  move.'  Did  you.  bawaja?'(0  nierdiant),  said 
the  carpenter  ;  '  it  must  have  been  my  son  m.  ing  the 
books,  for  what  else  could  there  be  liere? — No  one 
knows  of  this  tomb  or  of  the  bol\  .^laii nsci ipts  which 
it  contains.  Surely  tliere  can  be  iiothih^  iiere  to  make 
a  noise,  lor  are  we  not  here  aloii.-.  a  liiindretl  feet  under 
the  earth,  inaplacewhere  nooiu  coni' s? — It  is  nothing; 
certainly  it  is  nothing.'  And  -  •  s.iving.  lit'  lil'tfd  up 
one  of  the  candles,  and  peered  aljout  in  the  darkness ;  but 
as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  at  d  all  was  silent  as 
the  grave,  he  sat  down  again,  .ind  at  our  leisurt-  we 
compb't*  d  our  examination  of  all  the  bookt  which  lay 
upon  the  steps. 

They  proved  to  be  all  church  books.  lr.  'n  gi<  s  for 
ditlfei^'nt  seasons,  or  homilies:  an^  not  historical,  nor 
of  any  particular  interest,  eitht  r  from  tlu'ir  age  or 
subject.  There  now  remained  only  the  great  book 
upon  the  altar,  a  ponderous  <|iniri:o,  bound  either  in 
brown  leather  or  wooden  Ixiai  ^  :  and  tl  is  Mif  car- 
penter's son  with  dilli<  ulty  lift<  '  from  it>  pliice,  and 
laid  it  down  before  us  on  the  gr<iuud  ;  but,  as  he  did 
so,  ve  heard  tlio  noise  aiiain.  The  carpenter  aui^ 
I  looked  at  each  other:  h<'  lur!!<'<i  p.de— p.rliaps  I  did 
so  too  ;  and  we  looked  over  our  shoulders  in  a  sort  of 
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anxious,  nervous  kind  of  Wiiy,  expicting  to  see  some- 
thing— we  Hid  not  know  what.     However  we  saw 

nothin;j[ :  nml  lt;olin>;  :i  little  a>hiimod,  I  a<?a in  settled 
myseli'  liotorc  the  three  caiuUc-ends,  and  opened  the 
huok,  wliicii  was  written  in  lar<^e  l)lack  characters  of 
unusual  size.  As  I  bent  over  the  huge  volume,  to  see 
wliat  it  was  ahoiit.  sii(ld<>n]y  there  arose  a  sound  some- 
wliere  in  the  cavern,  hut  from  whence  it  came  1  could 
not  comprehend  :  it  seemed  all  round  us  at  the  same 
moment.  Tiiere  was  no  r<  ;!ti  lor  d<)ul)t  now:  it  was 
a  fearful  howliuL;.  like  tlie  loai'  of  ,i  huiidred  wild 
beasts.  The  carpenter  looked  aj^liast  ;  the  tall  and 
grisly  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods  seemed  to  stare  at 
u>  from  the  walls.  I  thoULilit  of  Cornelius  Agripi>a. 
and  felt  a  gentle  perspiration  coming  on  which  wouM 
have  betokened  a  favourable  crisis  in  a  fever.  Suddenly 
the  <lreadful  roar  ceased,  and  as  its  echoes  died  away 
in  the  touili  we  felt  considr lably  relieved,  and  were 
beginning  to  try  and  put  a  good,  face  upon  the  matter, 
when,  to  our  unutteralde  horror,  it  began  again,  and 
waxed  lou<lerand  louder  as  if  legions  of  irdernal  spirits 
were  let  loose  ujton  us.  We  could  stand  tliis  no  longer  ; 
the  carpenter  and  I  juniix'd  up  from  the  ground,  and 
his  son  in  his  terror  stumlded  over  the  great  Coptic 
iiinnu^"  1  ipt,  jiinl  fell  ui>on  the  caiulles,  which  were  all 
prt  out  in  a  moment  ;  his  screams  were  now  added 
to  the  uproar  which  resounded  in  the  cave:  seeing  the 
twinklini;  of  a  star  through  the  vista  of  the  two  outer 
<  Vninl>ers.  we  all  set  off  as  hard  as  we  could  run,  our 
ieeliiigs  of  alarm  b*'ing  imreased  to  desperation  when 
wi  perceived  that  something  was  chasing  us  in  the 
darixiies^.  while  tlie  roar  seemed  to  increase  every 
moment,  llow  we  did  t*^ar  along!  The  devil  take  the 
hindmost  seemed  about  to  be  liter.illy  lulfilled  ;  and  we 
niised  stilling  clouds  of  dust,  a,i  we  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  whith  led  to  the  outer  door.  '  So  then,' 
thought  i,  '  the  stories  of  gins,  and  ghouls,  and  goblin.s, 
that  I  have  read  of  and  never  believed,  must  be  true 
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after  uli  :in(l  in  tliis  <ifv.,r  tin  <U.u\  it  has  been  ovir 
evil  lot  to  fall  upon  11  i  .nmt.  .i  toml> ! ' 

fireathlessnnd  bewildered,  the  cnnientornnd  1  bolted 
out  of  this  infernal  pahw.'  into  tb.  open  ui  -ni-litily 
i-pliovc.l  nt  oiiv.  s.  M,  fr,,.  the  darkness  and  the  terrors 
of  the  suliterriinuaii  vaults.  We  had  not  been  out 
a  moment,  and  had  by  no  liieans  coUei  ted  our  uieas, 
before  our  alai m  was       ^r^    xcited  to  its  utmost  pitch. 

The  evil  one  came  fortii  m  bodily  shape,  and  stood 
revealed  to  our  eyes  distinc  tly  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
nioon. 

While  wo  were  fjazinix  upon  the  appearance,  tlie 
carpenters  son.  whom  we  luid  <iuite  forgotten  in  our 
hurry,  camo  creeping  out  of  the  doorway  of  the  tomb 
upoTi  hi--  li:in«1s  and  knres. 

•  Why.  lather ! '  said  he,  after  a  moments  silence, 
'if  that  is  not  old  Fatima's  donkey,  which  has  been 
lost  these  two  days!  It  is  liu-ky  that  w,.  v  found 
it.  f<'r  it  must  h.ave  w;mdered  into  this  tomb,  and  it 
might  have  been  starved  if  we  had  not  met  with  it 

to-night.'  ,        ,  , 

The  (arpoiiter  looked  rather  asham.  d  ot  the  adven- 
ture :  and  as  lor  myself,  though  I  was  glad  that  nothing 
worse  had  come  of  it.  I  took  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  I  was  not  the  first  person  who  had  been  alarmed 
bv  tlio  proeeeiliims  of  an  ass. 

I  have  related  the  iiistory  ot  this  adventure,  because 
I  think  that  on  some  foundation  like  this  many  well- 
accredited  ghost-stories  may  hiive  been  founded.  Numer- 
ous b-ends  and  traditions,  which  appear  to  be  super- 
natural or  mira.  ulous.  >nd  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
attested  and  sworn  to  by  credible  witnesses,  have  doidjt- 
].\ss  arisen  out  o'  fai.'ts  whieli  actually  di.l  occur,  but 
of  \%hi(  h  some  essential  particulars  have  been  either 
concealed,  or  had  escaped  notice;   and  thus  many 
murv-lloiis  histories  have    -ne  p.bro:id.  wlii.-h  are  so 
well  attested,  tliat   ".Ithou-h  ro.  jr.on  sense  forbids 
their  being  believed,  they  caniu  t  be  proved  to  1)6  false. 
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In  this  case,  if  the  «lonkey  had  not  tont.imtcly  come 
out  and  shown  himself,  I  shouhl  coitainly  have 
rclunu'd  to  Kiirojte  half  im[trpss('tl  with  the  ht  lief  that 
somtthing  supernatural  had  occurred,  which  was  in 
some  mysterious  manner  connected  with  the  opening 
of  the  111  iy;ic  volume  which  we  had  takf  n  from  the 
altar  in  the  tomb.  The  echoes  of  the  Mihtorranoan 
cavo  so  altered  the  sound  of  the  donkey's  bray,  that 
I  uf  vcr  should  liavo  <liRcovered  that  these  fearful 
sounds  liad  so  undij^nificd  an  orij;in  :  a  story  nev<'r 
loses  l»y  telling,  and  with  a  little  gradual  exaggeration 
it  would  soon  have  become  one  of  the  best  accredited 
supernatural  histories  in  the  i ountry. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  old  Avoman  of  Berkeley 
has  l>een  read  with  wonder  and  dread  for  at  least  four 
hundred  years :  it  is  to  be  found  in  early  manuscripts  ; 
it  is  related  by  Glaus  Maj^nus,  and  is  to  bo  seen  illus- 
trated by  a  woodcut,  both  in  the  CJerman  and  Latin 
editions  of  the  'Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  which  was 
printed  in  the  year  1493.  There  is  no  variation  in 
the  legend,  which  is  circumstantially  the  same  in  all 
these  books.  Without  doubt  it  was  partly  founded 
upon  fact,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  Theban 
tomb,  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted  which 
make  all  the  diiference ;  and  a  natural  though  peihaps 
extraordinary  occurrence  has  been  handed  down  Ibr 
centuries,  as  a  fearful  instance  of  the  power  of  the  evil 
one  in  this  world  ovei-  those  who  have  i^iveu  them&elves 
uj)  to  the  practice  of  tremendous  crimes. 

There  are  many  supernatural  stories,  which  we  are 
certain  cannot  ly  any  possibility  be  true;  but  which 
nev.  rtlieless  are  as  well  attested,  and  apparently  as 
fully  proved,  as  any  facts  in  the  most  veracious  history. 
Under  circumstances  of  alarm,  or  temporary  hallucina- 
tion, people  freijuetitly  believe  that  they  have  had 
supernatural  visitations.  Even  the  tricks  of  conjurers, 
which  have  been  witnessed  by  a  hundred  persons  at 
a  time,  are  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated  ; 
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and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  these  pa-actices  were 
resorted  to  for  religious  or  political  ends  it  is  more 
h.n  P  obab le  t.  at  many  occurrences  which  were  .up- 
^:/[:  be  supernatural  might  have  exphunc^ 
if  all  the  circumstances  connected  NMth  tV*^"'''.'^ 
been  fairly  and  openly   detailed   by  an  nnpartial 


witness. 


THE  WHITE  MONASTEKY 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Whiti'  Monastery — Abou  Slicnood — Devastations  of  the 
Mamelukes  — Dcrici  iptinn  of  tlie  Monasteiy — Different  Styles 
of  its  Exterior  and  Interior  Architecture — Its  I'uinous  Con- 
(1  it  inn — Des<  rii>tion  of  the  Church — The  Baptistery — Ancient 
I!it('s  nt  liai'tisni — The  Library — Modern  Architecture— The 
<  biucli  III  San  Fiancesci)  at  Itimini — The  lied  Mniiastery — 
Alanniny  Ren:-<)ntie  with  an  Ai-nu  d  Party — Feuds  bet^\■een 
the  Native  Tril>fcs — ['action  Fights— Eastern  Sinry-teller.s — 
Legends  of  the  Desert — Abraham  and  Sarah — Legendary 
Life  of  Moses — Arabian  Storytellers — Attention  of  their 
Audience. 

Mounting  our  noble  Egyptian  steeds,  or  in  other 

words,  huving  engaq^ed  a  sufficient  number  of  little 
bniyiiig  donkeys,  which  tlie  peasants  brought  down 
to  the  river  side,  and  put  our  saddles  on  them,  we 
cantered  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  village  of 
Soiihag  to  the  White  Monastery,  which  is  known 
to  tlie  Arabs  by  tlie  name  of  Derr  abou  Shenood. 
Who  the  great  Abou  Shenood  had  the  honour  to 
be,  and  what  lie  had  done  to  lie  canonised,  I  could 
meet  with  no  one  to  tell  me.  He  was,  I  believe, 
a  Mohammedan  saint,  and  this  Coptic  monastery 
had  been  in  some  sort  placed  under  the  shadow  of 
his  protection,  in  the  hopes  of  saving  it  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  faithful.  Abou  iShenood,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  done  his  duty,  for 
the  Wl'.ite  Monastery  has  been  ruined  and  sacked 
over  :i:ul  over  again.  The  last  outrage  upon  the 
untortunate  monastery  occurred  about  1812,  when 
the  Mamelukes  who  had  encamped  upon  the  plains 
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of  Itfou,  havi..g  no  Letter  occupation  amused  thenv 
selves  by  l.nrninf?  all  the  houses  and  killing  all  he 
people  in  the  ueighl. our  hood.  Since  that  time  he 
monks  having  returned  one  by  one,  and  hnding  that 
r  one  took^he  trouble  to  molest  them,  began  to 

Repair  the  convent,  the  ^"1-;-  -^'^^\^t.n'th 
gutted  by  the  Mamelukes ;  but  the  immense  -tumgth 
of  the  outer  walls  had  resisted  all  their  efforts  to 

'"Tl^pliXu-ity  of  this  monastery  is,  that  the  interior 
was  onS  a  magnificent  basilica,  while  the  exterior  was 
bunt  by  the  Enipress  Helena  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
s  V le     The  wrdls  slope  inwards  towards  the  summit, 
where  they  are  crowned  with  a  deep  overhanging 
io  n^^e     The  building  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  abou 
hvo  hundred  feet  in  length  by  ninety  wide,  very  well 
bum   of  fine  blocks  of  stone ;  it  has  no  wmdows 
outside  larger  than  loopholes,  and  these  are  at  a 
«eat  height  from  the  ground.    Of  these  there  ai;e 
twenty  on  the  south  side,  and  ni^e  l the  east  end 
The  monastery  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  where  the  sand  encroaches 
on  the  plain.    It  look^  like  the  sanctuar>-,  or  cella, 
of  an  ancient  temple,  and  is  not  unlike  the  has  ion 
of  an  old-fashioned  fortification ;  except  one  solitary 
doom  tree,  it  stands  <iuite  alone,  and  has  a  most 
desolat.  aJpect,  l,ncked,  as  it  is,  by  the  sandy  deseii, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  a  garden,  either  with- 
in or  outside  its  walls.    The  ancient  door^^;ay  o  red 
granite,  on  the  south  side,  has  been  partially  closed 
up,  leaving  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  admit 

one  person  at  a  time.  ,  i  •       -  t 

The  door  was  closed,  and  we  shouted  in  vain  foi 
admittance.  We  then  tried  the  efiect  o  a  double 
knock  in  the  Grosvenor  Sc^uare  style  wi  h  a  large 
stone,  but  that  was  of  no  use;  so  I  got  shU 
Inr^Pi-.  and  bauired  away  at  the  door  with  all  my 
miiht,  shouting  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
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friends  and  Christians.  After  some  minutes  a  small 
voice  was  heard  inside,  and  several  questions  being 
satisfactorily  answered,  we  were  let  in  by  a  monk ; 
and,  i)assing  througli  the  narrow  door.  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  piles  of  ruined  buildings  of  various 
ages,  among  which  the  tall  granite  columns  of  the 
ancient  church  reared  themselves  like  an  avenue  on 
either  side  of  the  desecrated  nave,  which  is  now  open 
to  the  sky,  and  is  used  as  a  promenade  for  a  host 
of  chickens.  Some  goats  also  wei.-  perched  upon 
fragments  of  ruined  walls,  and  looked  cunningly  at 
us  as  we  invaded  their  domain.  I  saw  some  Coptic 
women  peeping  at  me  from  the  windows  of  some 
wrrtclied  hovels  of  mud  and  l)rick.  which  tliey  had 
built  up  in  corners  among  the  ancient  ruins,  like 
swallows'  nests. 

There  were  but  three  poor  priests.  The  principal 
one  led  us  to  the  upper  part  of  tiie  church,  which 
had  lately  been  repaired  and  wailed  off  from  the 
open  nave ;  and  enclosed  the  apsis  and  transepts, 
which  had  been  restored  in  some  measure,  and  fitted 
tor  the  performance  of  divine  service.  The  half- 
domes  of  the  apsis  and  two  transepts,  which  were 
of  well-built  masonry,  were  still  entire,  and  the 
original  frescoes  remain  upon  them.  Those  in  the 
transepts  are  stiff"  figures  of  saints ;  and  in  the  one 
over  the  altar  is  the  great  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  such 
as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Italian 
basilicas. 

These  apsides  are  above  iitty  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  gives  them  a  dignity  of  appearance,  and  leaves 
greater  cause  to  regret  the  destruction  of  tlie  nave, 
whicli,  with  its  clerestory,  must  have  been  still  higher. 
There  ajipear  to  have  been  fifteen  columns  on  each 
sidf  ut  tiie  centre  aisle,  and  two  at  tlie  end  opposite 
tlie  altar,  ^vl^ic•h  in  this  instance  1  believe  is  at  the 
east  end.  Tiie  roof  o\er  tiie  part  of  the  east  end 
which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  church  is  supported 
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bv  four  sq.iaro  niodoni  i.iers  of  plaslered  brick  or 
n.l>blo  work.    On  tho  side  wall.,  abov^e  the  ultal^  there 
are  some  cir.-uhvr  .  ..mpartments  c^n  aiming  pamtmss 
of  the  saints;   a.ul  near  these  are  two  t;';>l-ts   n  th 
inscriptions  in  Mack  on  a  white  ground     llui  mi  he 
left  appeared  to  be  in  Al.ys..in.an ;  the  one  on  he 
other  side  was  either  Coptic  or  uncial  Greek  but 
it  was  toe,  dark,  and  tho  tablet  was  too  high,  to 
enable  me  to  make  it  out.    There  is  also  a  long  Greek 
inscription  in  red  letters  on  one  of  the  modern  square 
piers,  which  looks  as  if  it  was  ot  con  akaable  anti- 
and  the  whole  intcnior  of  tl>o  building  bears 
traces  of  having  been  repaired  and  altered,  more  than 
once,  in  ancient  times.  The  richly  ornamented  recesses 
of  the  three  apsides  have  been  smeaivd  over  with  i.lastei . 
on  which  some  tremendously  grim    aiuts  have  been 
portrayed,  whose  present  threadbare  appearance  shows 
that  they  have  disfigured  the  walls  for  ^^"^'^  Jf"^] 
turies.    Some  comparatively  modorn  capitals,  ot  bad 
design,  have  b.  en  placed  upon  two  or  three  ot  the 
granite  columns  of  the  nave;  and  others  which  were 
broken  have  V>een  patched  with  brick,  phis  ere<  .  and 
painted  to  look  like  granite.    The  principal  entiaiice 
was  formerly  at  the  west  end  ;  Avhere  thei-  is  a  small 
vestibule,  immediately  within  the  door  ot  wl'^eh,  on 
tho  loft  hrnd,  is  a  small  chapel,  poilu.ps  tho  bapt  steiy, 
about  twentv-r.ve  feet  long,  and  still  in  to^b  e  pre- 
servation.   It  is  a  .plendid  specimen  of  tlie  nc  est 
Roman  architecture  of  the  later  empire,  and  is  tiu 
an   imperial  little  room.    The  arched  ceiling  is  o 
stone;  and  there  are  three  beautitully  ornamented 
niches  on  each  side.   The  upper  end  is  semicircular,  ancl 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  a  profusion  <'f  -'^IP  « 
in  panels,  oornioos.  and  every  kind  ot  ^"•^I'^tectu  al 
enrichment.    Wlien  it  was  entire,  and  covered  with 


enrichment.  Wlien  it  was  entire,  ana  coveieu  ..^ 
gilding,  puintirg,  or  mosaic,  it  must  have  b^e..  most 
lorgeo^^is!^  Tlie°altar  in  su.h  a  chapel  as  this  was 
probably  of  gold,  set  full  of  gems ;  or  if  it  was  the 
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baptistery,  as  I  suppose,  it  most  likely  contained 

a  l)uth,  of  the  most  i>rocious  jasper,  or  of  somo  of  the 
more  rare  kinds  of  marble,  for  the  immersion  of  the 
converted  heathen,  whose  entrance  into  the  church 
was  not  peiniitted  until  thoy  had  been  purified  with 
the  waters  of  baptism  in  a  Ijiiildin?  without  the  door 
uf  the  house  of  God  ;  an  appropriate  custom,  which 
was  not  broken  in  upon  for  ages ;  and  even  then, 
the  infant  was  only  brouglit  just  inside  tlie  door, 
where  the  font  was  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
entrance;  a  judicious  practice,  w'.iich  is  completely 
set  at  nought  in  England,  where  the  squalling  imp 
ulteu  distracts  the  attention  of  the  congregation;  and 
is  liualiy  sprinkled,  instead  of  being  immersed,  the 
whole  ceremony  having  been  so  much  altered  and 
pared  down  from  its  original  symbolic  form,  that 
were  a  Christian  of  the  eaily  ages  to  return  upon  the 
eartli  he  would  be  unalde  to  recognise  its  meaning. 

The  conventual  library  consisted  of  only  half-a- 
d(v.eu  well-waxed  and  well-thuml)ed  liturgies ;  but 
one  of  the  priests  told  me  tliat  they  boasted  formerly 
of  above  a  hundred  volumes  written  on  leather  (gild 
razali),  gazelle  skins,  probably  vellum,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes  during  their  last  pillage 
of  the  convent. 

The  habitations  of  the  monks,  according  to  the 
ori;;inal  design  of  this  very  curious  building,  were 
contained  in  a  long  slip  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  where  their  cells  were  lit  by  the  small  loop- 
holes seen  from  the  outside.  Of  these  cells  none  now 
reninin:  they  must  have  been  famously  hot,  exposed 
as  they  were  aU  day  long  to  the  rays  of  the  southern 
sun  ;  but  probably  the  massive  thickness  of  the  wiills 
and  iuclied  ceilings  reduced  tlie  temperature.  Tlien.^ 
was  no  court  or  open  space  within  the  convent ;  the 
only  place  where  its  inhabitants  could  have  walked 
for  exercise  in  the-  open  air  was  upon  the  flat  terr.ve 
of  the  roof,  the  deck  of  this  ship  of  St.  Peter ;  for 
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the  White  Monastery  in  some  respects  resembled 
a  dismasted  man-of-war,  anchored  in  a  sea  of  burning 
sand. 

In  modern  times  we  are  not  surprised  on  finding 
a  huiMinjj  ck  <  to(l  at  an  immense  expf  iisc,  in  which 
the  architecture  of  the  intei  ior  is  totally  (lillerent  Irom 
that  of  the  exterior.    A  Biuuunagen  Gothic  house  is 
frequently  furnished  and  ornamented  within  ir  vhat 
is  called  '  a  chaste  Greek  sli/le,'  and  ric  rersa.    A  '  Jan 
house — that  is  to  say,  a  s(iu;u-e  white  block,  wit  j,j[uare 
holes  in  it  lor  windows,  and  a  portico  in  front — is  some- 
times iiihahited  by  an  antiquarian,  who  fits  it  up  with 
Gothi'-  I'm niture,  and  a  (iotliic  jtaper  dt'siiiiied  bj  a 
crafty  paper-hai'  -r  in  the  newest  style,  iiut  in  ancient 
days  it  was  very  rare  to  see  such  a  mixture.   I  am  sur- 
|)ris('d  that  the  architect  of  the  enthusiastic  emjtress 
did  not  ^o  on  with  the  interior  of  this  building  as  he 
had  begun  the  exterior.    Tlie  great  hall  of  Carnac 
would  iiave  afforded  him  a  grand  example  of  an  aisle 
with  a  clerestory,  and  side  wiiulows,  with  stone  mul- 
lions,  which  would  have  answered  his  purpose,  in 
the  Egyptian  style.    The  only  other  instance  of  this 
kind,  where  two  distiiict  styles  of  architecture  were 
(uuployed  in  the  middle  ag.  s  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  same  bnilding,  is  in  the  cliun  h  of  St.  Francesco, 
at  Rimini,  which  was  built  by  Sigismond  Malatesta  as 
a  last  resting-phue  for  hini>elf  and  liis  friends.  He 
lies  in  a  Gothic  shrine  within;  :ind  the  Ijodies  of  the 
great  men  of  his  day  repose  in  sarcophagi  of  classic 
i    nis  outside  ;  each  of  which  stands  in  the  recess  of 
a  Roman  arch,  in  which  style  of  architecture  the 
exterior  of  tlu;  building  is  erected. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  White  Monas- 
tery, in  a  small  village.  ->lie!tered  J>y  a  grove  of 
palms,  stands  another  ancient  building  called  the  Red 
Monastery. 

On  our  return  to  8ouliag  we  met  :i  parly  of  nu  n  on 
foot,  who  were  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  daggers, 
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and  OIK'  or  two  with  guns.  They  were  letl  hy  a  man 
on  liorseKack.  who  was  conij'letely  ni  aed  with  all 
borts  of  warlike  instruments.  They  stupi»etl  us,  and 
began  to  talk  to  our  followers,  who  were  exceedingly 
civil  in  their  hdiavioiir.  for  the  appearance  of  the 
l)arty  was  of  a  donl>tful  character  ;  and  we  felt  relieved 
when  we  found  that  we  were  not  to  he  rohhed,  hut 
that  our  frifuds  were  on  an  expedition  against  the 
nit  n  (if  TalUa,  wl:o  some  time  aa'o  had  killed  a  man 
belonging'  to  their  village,  and  they  were  going  to 
avenge  his  death.  This  was  only  one  detachment  of 
maip  tliat  had  a>>seml>led  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
t  acli  leailt'd  by  its  sheikh,  or  the  sheikh's  son,  if  the 
father  was  an  old  man.  The  numbers  engaged  in  this 
feud  amounted,  they  told  us,  to  l>etween  two  and  three 
hundred  men  on  each  side.  Every  now  and  then,  it 
seems,  when  they  have  got  in  their  harvest,  they 
assemble  to  have  a  fight.  Several  are  wounded,  and 
£;ometimes  a  few  are  killed  ;  in  which  case,  if  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  are  no^  equal,  the  feud  con- 
tinues ;  and  it  goes  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, like  »  fii'^tion  fight  in  Ireland,  or  the  feudal  wars  of 
the  liaroi:  '-e  middle  ages    a  style  of  things 

which  ap'  jelong  to  the  nature  of  the  human 

race,  and  no     .  rny  particular  country,  age,  or  faith. 

Parting  ficm  this  warlike  band  with  mutual  com- 
jiliments  and  good  wishes,  and  our  guides  each  seizing 
the  tail  of  one  of  our  donkeys  to  increase  his  onward 
speed,  we  trotted  away  back  to  the  boat,  which  was 
waiting  for  us  at  Souhag.  There  we  found  our  boatmen 
and  a  crowd  of  villag<'rs,  listening  to  one  of  those  long 
stories  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kuypt  are  wont 
to  enliven  their  hours  of  inactivity.  This  is  an  anmse- 
ment  ]ieculiar  to  the  East,  and  it  is  one  in  which  I  took 
great  ilelight  during  many  a  long  journey  through  the 
deserts  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  Syria,  and  other 
places.  The  Aiubs  are  great  tell <  is  of  stories  ;  and 
some  of  them  have  a  peculiar  knack  in  rendering 
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them  iiiloresting,  ami  oxtiling  tlH>  curiosity  of  their 
audience.    Many  of  these  stories  were  interesting 

from  (iH'ii-  loleioncH  to  i)(  r-.oiis   ind  (x  Minences  ot 
Holy  Writ,  particuhuiv  of  tlie  Old  IVstunieJit.  There 
iivv  many  Ugouds  oi  tli.  i-utriarch  Abraham  and  his 
beautiful  wife  Sarah,  who,  ..xtH"i)tinu  Kve,  is  said  to 
huvc  Ihm  h  till'  lair.  -,t  .-f  all  tlip  daii-htor.s  of  tlio  (^arth. 
King  !Soh>mou  is  thi,'  lu  ro  ot  iiuiuerous  strange  legends  ; 
and  his  adventures  with  the  gnomes  and  genii  who  were 
.sul.j.ctcd  to  his  Mv.iy  ar(^  endless.    The  i^oeni  of  Y..nse{ 
ami  Zul.'ica  is  well  known  in  Europe.    And  the  tradi- 
tions relating  to  tho  prophet  Moses  are  so  numerous, 
that,  with  the  help  of  a  very  curious  manu<(  rii-t  ot  an 
apocryphul  book  ascrilxd  i<.  tti<^  ureat  lea<!  r  oi  the 
.Fews,'  1  have  been  enabled  to  compile  a  ri.nnected 
bioyrapliy,  in  which  many  curious  circumstances  are 
detail.'d  that  are  said  t..  have  taken  pla<  p  during  his 
eventful    life,  and  which  concludes  with  a  highly 
poetical  legend  of  his  d.uth.'    Many  of  the  stories 
told  by  the  Arabs  resemble  those  of  the  Arabian 
Muhts;  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  not  veiy 

relined.  1.1.1 

1  have  i)it.  n  been  greatly  amused  with  watching  the 
faces  of  an  audience  who  were  listening  to  a  well-told 
story.  soni»!  eagerly  leaning  forward.  *)ther.s  smoking 
their  pipes  with  quicker  pulls,  when  something  extra- 
ordinary was  related,  or  when  the  hero  of  the  story 
had  uot  into  some  appan  ntly  inextricable  dilemma. 
The  stoi  v-telling  parties  arc  usually  to  he  seen  seated 
in  a  cirele  on  the  ground  in  a  shady  place.  The 
donkey-boy  will  stop  and  gape  open-mouthed  on  over- 
hearing a  few  words  of  tlie  marvellous  adventures  ot 
some  enchanted  prince,  and  will  look  hack  at  his 
four-footed  companion,  fearing  lest  he  slmuld  resume 
his  original  form  of  a  merchant  from  the  island  of 


1  This  has  since  been  printed  in  the  Mist- '' mies 
Philobiblon  Society. 
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S.  It  lulil).  The  gieatest  tact  is  i-equired  on  the  part  of 
tho  narrator  t(»  i»revent  the  dispersion  i)f  1ns  nuduMic'. 
wlio  !nv  soinctim.  s  apt  to  m.  lt  away  ow  his  stoppin- 
at  what  ho  consi.lors  a  peculiarly  interesting  point, 
ami  takint?  that  opportunity  of  seiichng  roun.l  Ins  l.oy 
with  a  little  l.rass  basin  to  collrd  paras.  1  know  ot 
f,.w  sub].  .  Is  b.  tt.  r  suit.'.l  for  a  painter  than  one  ot 
Ih.     btury-lelU  r-  and  his  group  of  listeners. 
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Tlic  I^ImikI  i>r  I'liili'c  Til'  Cataract  nf  Nssoiuin  — The  liiiiial- 
of  U.siii> — Till!  gnat  Ti  mfde  oi  Philot  — Tlic  Bed  ol" 
Pliaranh — Slmoting  in  K^rypt — Tnrtle-Dovc^ — Story  of  the 
I'riin  o  Auafi  el  Ajoml — Kirypti.ni  Songs — Vow  of  the  Turtle- 
I),,vc — ('uri'iiis  Fart  in  Naiiir.il  II istury- TliP  Croi< xlile  and 
its  (iiianlian  l!  I'l  AraK  Nutioiis  rc^'ariliiiL;  Animals — 
l,('i;<'ii<l  of  Kiiiu  Sell. .1111111  ainl  tlif  Hfiop'f-i — Native-,  of  the 
("oiiiitry  iiniiid  the  Cataracts  of  tin'  Nile  — 'I'lirir  Aj>|'oaraiice 
and  Costume — Tlw  beautiful  Mouua — Solitary  Visit  to  the 
Island  of  Philo. — Quarrel  l^etwern  two  Native  Boys — Sing- 
ular Instance  of  retributive  Justice. 

Every  part  of  Mj^yi't  is  intoipsting  and  curious,  but 
i\u'  only  i>l;u  <'  to  wliicli  the  I'ltithft  of  Itoaiitit'iil  can  l)e 
correctly  a]>iilivd  is  t lie. island  of  IMiiluo,  which  is  situ- 
ated immediately  to  tlie  south  of  the  cataract  of  Assouan. 
The  scenery  around  consists  of  an  infinity  of  steep 
granite  rocks,  which  stand,  some  in  the  w.ater,  others 
on  the  land,  all  of  lln  ni  of  the  wildest  an<l  most  i>ictur- 
esque  forms.  The  cataract  itself  cannot  be  seen  from 
tlie  island  i>i  I'liiL  .  Iieini;  shut  out  I'v  an  interveni  i;- 
rock,  whose  shattered  mass  of  red  granite  towers  over 
the  island,  rising  straight  out  of  the  water.  From  the 
to|>  of  this  rock  are  seen  the  thousand  islands — some 
of  )»are  n)ck,  some  covered  with  palms  and  bushes — • 
which  iuterruj)!  the  course  of  the  river,  and  tjive  rise 
to  those  eddies,  whirl])ool8,  and  streams  of  toaming 
water  which  are  called  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  but 
which  may  be  more  properly  designated  as  rapids,  for 
there  is  no  perj)endicular  fall  of  more  than  two  or 
three  feet,  and  boats  of  the  largest  size  are  drawn 
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with  ropes  against  the  stream  through  certain  char  nets, 
and  are  shot  down  continually  with  the  stream  on 

th<  ir  loturn  without  th«'  oc<'Ui  roM<  '>  ofsorious  acciilciifM. 

Scvt-ral  of  theso  l  oeks  aif  sculptured  with  tablets  and 
ins(  lii'tions,  recH»rding  the  offerings  of  the  Pharaohs  to 
the  gods :  and  the  sacretl  island  of  Philoe,  thr  huiial- 
place  of  Osirin,  is  covoiod  with  l>niMings.  toniph-s, 
culunnades,  gateways,  and  terrace-walls,  whi(  are 
magnificent  even  in  their  rum,  and  must  have  been 
superb  when  still  entire,  a..  1  lillrd  with  crowds  of 
priests  and  devotees,  accompanied  by  all  the  Hags  an«l 
standards,  gold  and  glitter,  of  the  ceremonies  of  their 
emblematical  religion. 

Excoptin.:;-  the  P\  i-aniids.  nothuig  in  K.i.'yi>t  struck 
nie  So  much  jis  when  on  a  bright  moonlit  night  I  first 
entered  the  court  of  the  great  temple  of  Philoe.  The 
colours  of  the  painiinns  on  the  walls  are  as  vivid  in 
njany  idaces  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  finished  : 
tlie  silence  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  immense 
buildings  around  me  were  most  imposing  ;  and  on 
enicraing  from  the  lofty  gateway  l)etwfen  the  two 
towers  of  the  i)ropylon  as  1  wandered  about  tiie  ishuul, 
the  tufts  of  palms,  which  are  here  of  great  height,  with 
their  weejting  l>ranches,  seemed  to  bo  inourniiig  over 
the  desolation  of  the  stately  palaces  and  tenii»lcs  o 
which  in  ancient  times  all  the  illustrious  of  I'^gyi't 
were  wont  to  resort,  and  into  whose  inrr "  recesi;  ^ 
none  might  jienetrate  ;  for  the  secret  .'  1  a\\fiJ 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  were  not  to  bo 
revealed,  nor  were  they  even  to  be  spoken  of  by  those 
who  were  not  initiated  into  the  highest  orders  of  the 
priesthood.  Now  all  may  wander  where  they  choose, 
and  speculate  on  the  uses  of  the  dark  chambers  hidden 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  trace  out  the  plans 
of  the  courts  and  temples  with  the  long  lim  s  of 
columns  which  formed  the  avenue  of  approach  from 
the  principal  landing-place  to  the  front  of  the  great 
temple. 
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The  whole  island  is  encumbered  witli  piles  of  im- 
mense squared  stones,  the  remains  of  l)uil(lin,<;s  which 
must  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  as 
notliing  else  could  shake  such  solid  works  from  their 
foundations.^  The  principal  temple,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  are  still  almost  entire.  One  of  tlu'se.  called  l)y 
the  natives  ihe  Bed  of  Pliaraoh,  i ;  a  remarkably  light 
and  airy-looking  structure,  differing,  in  this  respect, 
iVoni  the  usual  character  of  Egyptian  arch itecture.  On 
the  terrace  overhanging  the  Nile,  in  front  of  this 
graceful  temple,  I  ha<l  formed  my  habitation,  where 
there  are  some  vaults  of  more  recent  construction, 
which  are  usually  tak^^n  possession  of  by  Ir.ivellers 
and  htted  ui>  with  the  carpets,  cushions,  and  tlie  sides 
of  the  tents  which  they  bring  with  them. 

Every  one  who  travels  in  Egypt  is  more  or  less 
a  sportsman,  for  the  in!inity  of  birds  must  tempt  the 
most  idle  or  contemplative  to  go  '  a-hirdinr/,'^  as  the 
Americans  term  it.  I  had  shot  all  sorts  of  birds  and 
beasts,  from  a  crocodile  to  ;■.  snipe  :  and  among  other 
game  I  had  shot  multitudes  of  turtle-doves  ;  these 
pretty  little  birds  lieing  exceedingly  tame,  and  never 
flying  very  far,  I  sometimes  got  three  or  four  at  a  shot, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  made  a  famous  i)ie  or  a  pilau, 
with  rice  and  a  tasty  sauce  ;  but  a  somewhat  singular 
incident  put  an  end  to  my  warfare  against  them.  One 
day  I  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  befoie  the  Bed  of 
Pharaoh,  surrounded  by  n  circle  of  Arabs  and  negroes, 
and  we  were  all  listening  to  a  story  which  an  old 
gentleman  with  a  grey  beard  was  telling  us  concerning 
the  loves  of  the  beautiful  Ouaidi,  who  was  shut  up  in 
an  enchanted  palace  on  this  very  island  to  secure  her 

'  \Vc  arf  !»  rliai)s  not  entirely  aequainted  with  tlio  luechanieal 
jM.wvl's  "'I'  the  ail"  ii  lits.  Til.'  -eateil  statue  uf  Kaiiie-i  s  II  in  tlie 
Memnoniuni  at  'I'liebes,  a  sdIIiI  hleek  "i  t;ranite  (oi  ty  or  lifty 
feet  high,  has  been  broken  to  piece-  apparently  by  a  tremendous 
blow.  IIow  this  can  liave  been  accomplished  without  tiie  aid 
of  guniKfwder  it  is  difficult  to  eunjectHie. 
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from  the  approaches  of  hor  lovpr.  Prince  Anas  el  Ajoud, 
tho  son  of  the  ^^ultaii  Essliamioli.  wlio  liad  married 
seven  wives  before  he  liad  a  son.    Tlie  lirst  six  wives, 
on  tlie  birth  of  Anas  el  Ajoud,  placed  a  log  in  his 
cradle,  and  exjiosed  the  infant  in  tlie  desert,  wlu  re  lie 
wa.s  nur^'  (1  l>v  a  gazelle,  and  whence  he  returned  to 
piinisli  the  six  cruel  step-nictliers,  who  fully  believed 
he  was  dead,  and  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  these  artl'iil  ladies  that  his 
sultana  by  magic  art  had  presented  him  with  a  log 
instead  of  a  son  who  was  to  be  the  heir  of  his  dominions, 
etc.    Triiice  Anas,  who  was  in  despair  at  l)eing  separa- 
ted lioni  his  lady  love,  used  to  sint^  dismal  sdh^s  as  he 
jiassed  in  his  gilded  boat  under  the  walls  of  the  island 
palace.    These,  at  last,  were  responded  to  from  the 
lattice  l)y  the  fair  Ouardi.  who  was  soon  afterwards 
carried  off  by  the  enamoured  prince.    The  story,  which 
was  an  interminable  rigmarole,  as  long  as  one  of  those 
spun  on  from  night  to  night  by  the  Princess  Sherezade, 
was  divei'sitied  every  now  and  then  by  the  fearful 
squealing  of  an  Arab  song.    The  old  story-teller,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  and  throwing  back  his  head,  that  his 
mind  might  not  be  distracted  by  any  »^xteiior  objects, 
utteied  a  succession  of  sounds  which  set  ones  teeth  on 
edge.* 

'  r  .rthc  l.enefit  of  the  r  I  sulijoin  two  of  tlicso  songs 

tr;ui>l  it(  il  f'ruiii  thooriuiii;ils  ;  >>v  ratlu  r.  I  iii  iy  say,  panq.lnMsfd  ; 
ahhough  tho  lir^t  <if  ihcm  has  the  same  rhythm  as  ilie  oiisii»:il- 
The  notes  are  but  v>  l  y  little,  if  at  all,  altered  from  those  which 
have  lieen  fre(|uently  simg  to  me,  accompanied  by  a  drum, 
call,  d  a  tarahouka,  or  a  loni:  sort  of  guitar  with  only  two  or 
tln  f.   >i  l  ilies.    It  iiui-t  I'C  i  bx  i  vt'il  th;it  thf  chorus,  Aniaan, 

Annan.  Ainaaii.  is  1:1  nerally  a'lilcd  to  a:!  s'Uig  '(  'la^cre'ion — 

and  ihat  the  way  thi-  choni^  hdwl.Ml  ..iii  is  to  an  European 
ear  the  must  difficult  part  to  bear  of  the  wiu.le  : 

1. 

Thine  ej'es,  thine  eyes  havi-  killed  me; 

With  love  my  heart  is  torn : 
Thy  looks  with  pain  have  filled  me  : 

Amaan,  Amaan,  Auiaan. 
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Whilst  the  old  gentleman  was  shouting  out  one  of 
these  amatory  ditties,  and  I  was  sitting  still  listening 
to  these  heart-rending  sounds,  a  turtle-dove— who  was 


Oh  gently,      an  >t  !  iz.  ntly, 
Approiich  mo  nut  with  sconi : 

With  one  sweet  look  c-ontent  me  : 
Amaan,  Aniaan,  Amaan. 

3. 

Tliat  yt  ll"W  shawl  .  ncloscs 

A  {'■vm  iiuulo  to  ;uhiia 
A  IVi  i's  bower  of  ro:>t.'s : 

Amaan,  Amnan,  Amaan. 

i. 

Tlie  -nows,  tlu'  snows  aiv  int-lting 
On  the  liills  -if  Isfahan. 

As  fair,  1k'  as  n  loiitinii 
Amaan,  Amaan,  Anuum. 


1. 

Let  not  her,  wh^sc  .  yi  li.ls  sleep, 
ImajJiino  1  no  viuil  ki  t  p. 
Alas'!  with  hovM   ami  I  hum 

Ah  !  do  not  from  ihy  lover  turn  ! 


I'at  run  of  leve  rs,  Bnlowi  ! 

Ah!  givi'  mv  litr  I  holil  un.st  dmr ; 
And  I  will  vow  to  In  r,  and  thoo, 

The  hrightest  shawl  in  all  Cashmere. 

3. 

Ah:  wh.  n  I  \icw  thy  loveliness, 
The  lustre  .  f  thy  tloc))  hhu'k  cyo, 

My  sonys  i)Ut  add  to  niy  <listr<ss! 
Let  me  hehold  thee  once  and  die. 

4. 

Ihink  not  that  scorn  and  bitter  words 
Can  make  nif  from  my  true  love  sever! 

'^'icico  our  ht  ai  t.,  tlu  n,  with  your  swords 
The  blood  of  both  will  flow  together. 
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AMAAN 


TJ^    snow,  the  snow    is      melt  -  ing    on  the 


hills  of  aS-  fa 

-—4 

'  hai 

n.  As 

fair,  be  as  re- 

-  .  J  —I — ^ 

lent  -  ing-    Am-aan,     Am-aan,     Am  -  aan. 

^^^^^^^^ 
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TURTLE-DOVES 


]n'oljably  awakeiiod  from  her  sleep  by  the  ieariul  dis- 
cord, or  might,  perluips,  have  been  the  beautiful 
Princess  Ouardi  herself  transformed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  dove— How  out  of  ono  of  the  palm-trees  which 
grow  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  perched  at  a  little 
distance  from  us.    We  none  of  us  moved,  and  the 
turtle-dove,  after  paii-iiig  for  a  moment,  ran  towards 
mo  and  nestled  under  the  full  sleeve  of  my  bemsh. 
It  stayed  there  till  the  story  and  the  songs  were  ended, 
and  when  I  was  obliged  to  arise,  in  ordor  to  niake  my 
compliments  to  the  departing  guests,  the  dove  flew 
into  the  palm-tree  again,  and  went  to  roost  among  the 
branches,  where  several  others  were  already  perched 
with  their  heads  under  their  wings.    Thereupon  I 
made  a  vow  never  to  shoot  another  turtle-dove,  how- 
ever much  pie  or  pilau  might  need  tliom,  and  I  fairly 


Fill  us  the  golden  bow'  with  wine  ; 

Give  us  the  ripe  and  downy  peach : 
And,  in  this  bower  of  jessamine, 

jS'o  sorrows  our  retreat  hhall  reach. 

fi. 

Masr  may  boast  her  lovely  a.ivh, 

Whose  necks  are  deck'd  with  peorls  and  gold  : 
The  gold  would  fail,  the  purest  j  iarls 

Would  blush  could  they  my  love  behold. 


Famed  Skanderieh's  beauties,  too. 

On  Syria's  richest  silks  r.  eline  : 
Their  rosy  lips  are  sweet,  'tis  true; 

P>ut  can  they  be  compared  to  thine? 

8. 

Fairest  !  your  beauty  comes  from  Heaven  : 
Freely  the  'ovel j  gift  was  given. 
Resist  not  then  the  high  decree— 
'Twas  fated  I  should  sigh  f<'r  thee. 

This  last  song  is  well  known  upon  the  Nile  by  the  name  of 
its  chorus,  JJoas  ya  leili. 
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kepi  niy  vow.  Luckily,  turtle-doves  ar;^  not  so  ^ood 
as  pigeons,  so  it  was  nc  great  loss.  Althoiioli  not  to 
be  compared  to  tli.'  Roman  bird,  tbe  Egyptian  pigon 
is  very  sjood  <>atinu  when  lu;  is  tender  and  well  dressed. 

As  i  am  on  the  sul)ject  of  birds,  I  >\ill  relate  a  fact 
in  natural  histoiy  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness,  and  which,  although  it  is  mentioned  so  long 
ago  as  the  times  of  Herodotus,  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
often  observed  since ;  indeed,  I  have  never  met  with 
any  traveller  who  has  himself  seen  such  an  occurrence. 

I  had  always  a  strong  predilection  for  crocodile- 
shooting,  and  had  destroyed  several  of  these  dragons 
of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion  I  saw,  a  long  way  off, 
a  large  one,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  lying  asleep 
under  a  i)erpendicular  bank  about  ten  feet  high,  on  the 
margin  of  the  river.  I  stopped  the  boat  at  some  dis- 
tance ;  and  noting  the  place  as  well  as  I  could  I  took 
a  circuit  inland,  and  came  down  cautiously  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  whence  with  a  heavy  rifle  I  made  sure 
of  my  ugly  game.  I  had  already  cut  off  his  head  in 
imagination,  and  was  considering  whether  it  should  be 
stuffed  with  its  mouth  open  or  shut.  I  peeped  over 
the  bank.  There  he  was.  within  ten  feet  of  the  sight 
of  the  rifle,  I  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  his  eye, 
when  1  observed  that  he  was  attended  by  a  bird  callod 
a  ziczac.  It  is  of  the  plover  species,  of  a  greyish  colour, 
and  as  large  as  a  small  pigeon. 

The  bird  was  walking  up  and  down  close  to  the 
crocodile's  nose.  I  suppose  I  moved,  for  suddenly  it 
saw  me,  and  instead  of  flying  away,  as  any  respectable 
bird  would  have  done,  he  jumped  up  about  a  foot  from 
the  -round,  screamed  'Ziczac!  ziczac!'  with  all  tlie 
powers  of  his  voice,  and  dashed  himself  against  the 
crocodile's  face  two  or  three  times.  The  great  beast 
started  up,  and  immediately  spying  his  danger,  made 
a  jump  up  into  tbe  air.  and  dashing  into  the  water 
with  a  splash  whicii  covered  aie  with  mud.  he  dived 
into  the  river  and  disappeared.    The  ziczac,  to  my 

N  2 
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increased  admiration,  proud  apparently  of  having  saved 
his  friend,  remained  walking  up  and  down,  uttenng 
his  cry,  as  I  thought,  with  an  exulting  voice,  and 
standing  every  now  and  tin  n  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  -n 
a  conceited  manner,  which  made  me  justly  angry  with 
his  impertinence.  After  having  waited  in  vam  for 
some  time,  to  see  whether  the  crocodile  would  come 
out  again,  T  got  up  fr..m  the  bank  where  I  was  lying, 
threw  a  clod  of  earth  at  the  ziczac,  and  came  back  to  the 
boat,  feeling  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  my  game 
in  having  witnessed  a  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  disputed  by  several  writers  on  natural  history. 

The  Arabs  say  that  every  race  of  animals  is  governed 
by  its  chief,  to  whom  the  others  are  bound  to  pay 
obeisance.    The  king  of  the  crocodiles  holds  his  court 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Nile  near  Siout.    The  king  ot  the 
fleas  lives  at  Tiberias,  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  deputa- 
tions of  illustrious  fleas,  from  other  countries,  visit 
him  on  a  certain  day  in  his  palace,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  under  the  Lake  of  Genesa- 
reth.    There  is  a  bird  which  is  common  m  Egypt 
called  the  hoopoe  (Abou  hood  hood),  of  whose  king  the 
following  legend  is  related.    This  bird  is  of  the  size 
and   hape  as  well  as  the  colour  of  a  woodcock ;  but 
has  a  crown  of  feathers  on  its  head,  which  it  has  the 
power  of  raisin--  and  deinessing  at  will.    It  is  a  tanie, 
quiet  bird ;  usually  to  )  3  found  walking  leisurely  m 
search  of  its  food  on  the  margin  of  the  water.  It 
seldom  takes  long  flights;  and  is  not  harmed  by  the 
natives,  who  are  much  more  sparing  ot  the  lite  ot 
animals  than  we  Europeans  are.  _ 

In  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  the  son  ot  David, 
who,  by  the  viitue  of  his  cabalistic  seal,  reigned 
supreme  over  ueuii  as  well  as  men,  and  who  could 
speak  the  languages  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  all  created 
beings  were  subservient  to  his  will.  Now  when  the 
king  wanted  to  travel  he  made  use  for  his  convenience 
*  conveyance  in  first  edition. 
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of  ii  t;irpet  of  a  Siiuure  form.  This  carpet  liad  tlie 
property  of  extending  itself  to  a  sufficient  size  to  carry 
;i  Avliolo  aisp.y.  with  the  tfiits  and  ')af?2:a;?o  :  hut  :it 
other  times  it  could  he  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  large 
enough  for  the  support  of  the  royal  throne,  and  of 
those  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  the 
per'^on  of  the  soverei,ii;n.  Four  yenii  of  tlie  air  then 
took  the  four  corners  of  tlie  carpet,  and  carried  it  with 
its  contents  wherever  King  Solomon  desired.  Once 
th<'  king  was  on  a  journey  in  the  air,  carried  upon  his 
throne  of  ivory  over  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  poured  down  u}K)n  his  head,  and  ue 
had  nothing  to  protect  him  from  its  heat.  The  fiery 
heaiiis  were  beginning  to  scorch  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
when  he  saw  a  flock  of  vultures  Hying  past.  '  O  vul- 
tures ! '  cried  King  Solomon,  '  come  and  fly  between 
nie  and  the  sun,  and  make  a  shadow  with  your  wings 
to  protect  me,  for  its  rays  are  scorching  my  neck  and 
face.'  But  the  vultures  answered,  and  said,  'W'^  are 
Hying  to  the  north,  and  your  face  is  turned  towards 
till-  soutli.  We  desire  to  continue  on  our  way  ;  and 
be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king !  that  we  will  not  turn 
back  on  our  flight,  neither  will  we  fly  above  you" 
throne  to  protect  you  from  the  sun,  although  its  rays 
in.iy  be  scorching  your  neck  and  face.'  Then  King 
•Solomon  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said,  'Cursed  be  ye, 
O  vultures ! — and  because  ye  will  not  obey  the  com- 
niands  of  your  lord,  who  rules  over  the  whole  world, 
the  feathers  of  your  necks  shall  fall  off ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  wind,  and  the  1)eating  of  the  rain,  shall  fall 
upon  your  rel)e]lious  necks,  which  shall  not  be  pro- 
tected with  feathers,  like  the  necks  of  other  birds. 
And  whereas  you  have  hitherto  fared  delicately,  hence- 
forward ye  shall  eat  carrion  and  feed  upon  offal  ;  and 
your  race  shall  be  impure  till  the  end  of  the  world.' 
And  it  was  done  unto  the  vultures  as  King  JSolomo 
had  said. 
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Now  it  fell  out  thill  there  was  ji  Hock  of  hoopoes 
llyin<^  past  ;  iin<l  the  king  cried  out  to  them,  and  said, 
'  O  hoopoes !  come  and  tty  between  me  and  the  sun, 
that  I  may  be  protected  from  its  ruys  by  the  shadow 
of  your  win<'s.'    Wher  -upon  the  kin-  of  the  hoopoes 
answered,  and  said,  '  O  king,  we  are  but  little  fowls 
and  we  are  not  able  to  afford  much  shade  ;  but  we  will 
cTiither  our  nation  together,  and  by  our  numbers  we 
will  make  up  for  our  small  si/e.'    So  the  hoopoes 
gathered  together,  and.  Hying  in  a  cloud  over  the 
throne  of  the  king,  they  sheltered  him  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

When  the  journey  was  over,  and  Kmg  btdomi.n  sat 
upon  his  golden  throne,  in  his  palace  of  ivory,  whereot 
the  doors  were  emerald,  and  the  windows  of  dianioiuls, 
lar-^er  even  than  the  diamond  of  Jemshid,  he  com- 
manded that  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  should  stand 
before  his  feet.    'Now,'  said  King  Solomon,  'lor  the 
service  that  thou  and  thy  race  have  rendered,  and  the 
obedience  thou  hast  shown  to  the  king,  thy  lord  and 
master,  what  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  O  hoopoe?  and 
what  shall  be  given  to.  the  hoopoes  of  tliy  race,  for 
a  memorial  and  a  reward?'    Now  the  king  ot  the 
hoopoes  was  confused  with  the  great  honour  of  stand- 
ing before  the  feet  of  the  king;  and,  making  his 
obeisance,  and  laying  his  right  claw  upon  his  heart,  he 
said,  '  O  king,  live  for  ever  !    Let  a  day  be  given  to  thy 
servant,  to  consider  with  his  queen  and  his  councillors 
what  it  shall  be  that  the  king  shall  give  unto  us  tor 
a  reward.'    And  King  Solomon  said,  '  Be  it  so.'  And 

it  was  so.  111. 

But  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  flew  away  ;  and  he  went 
to  his  queen,  who  was  a  dainty  hen,  and  he  told  her 
what  had  hapi)oiied.  and  he  desired  her  advice  as  to 
what  they  should  ask  of  the  king  for  a  reward ;  and 
he  called  together  his  council,  and  they  sat  upon  a  tree, 
and  they  each  of  them  desi'-ed  a  ditYerent  thing.  Some 
wished  "for  a  long  tail ;  some  wisiied  for  blue  and  green 
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feathers;  some  wished  to  be  as  hirge  as  ostriches; 
some  wished  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another  ;  and 
thfV  debated  till  the  fjoin-,'  down  of  the  sun.  but  tlify 
could  not  agree  together.    Then  the  queeu  took  the 
king  of  the  hoopoes  apart  and  said  to  him,  *  My  dear 
lord  and  husbtind,  listen  to  my  words  ;  and  as  we  have 
preserved  the  head  of  King  ^^oiomon.  let  us  ask  for 
crowns  of  gold  on  our  heads,  that  we  may  bo  superior 
to  all  other  birds.'    And  the  words  of  the  queen  and 
the  princesses  '.er  daughters  provailed  :  and  tlie  king 
of  th».'  hoopoes  presented  himself  before  the  throne  of 
Solomon,  and  desired  of  him  that  all  hoopoes  should 
wear  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads.    Then  Solomon 
.-aid.  •  Ilast  thou  considered  well  what  it  is  that  thou 
desirest  ? '    And  the  hoopoe  said,  '  I  have  considered 
well,  and  we  desire  to  have  golden  crowns  upon  our 
heads.'    So  Solomon  replied,      Crowns  of  gold  shall 
ye  have:  but,  behold,  thou  ;irt  a  foolish  bird;  and 
when  the  evil  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
seest  the  folly  of  thy  heart,  return  here  to  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  help.'    So  the  king  of  the  hoojmes  left 
tin  presence  of  King  Solomon,  with  a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head.    And  all  the  hoopoes  had  golden 
crowns  :  and  they  were  exceeding  pvoud  and  haughty. 
]Moieover.  they  went  down  by  the  lakes  and  the  pools, 
and  walked  by  the  margin  of  the  water,  that  they 
might  admire  themselves  as  it  vere  in  a  glass.  And 
the  queeu  of  the  hoopoes  gave  herself  airs,  and  sat 
ui>on  a  twig ;  and  she  refused  to  speak  to  the  merops 
her  cousin,  and  the  other  birds  who  had  been  her 
friends,  because  they  were  but  vulgar  birds,  and  she 
wore  a  erowii  oi  gold  upon  her  head. 

Kow  there  was  a  certain  fowler  who  set  traps  for 
birds ;  and  he  put  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror  into  his 
trap,  and  a  hoopoe  that  went  in  to  admire  itself  was 
caught.  And  the  fowler  looked  at  it,  and  saw  the 
sliining  crown  upon  its  head  ;  so  he  wrung  off  its  head, 
and  took  the  crown  to  Issachar,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the 
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workfr  in  inetul,  uiid  li.-  askod  him  what  it  was.  So 
Issiichar,  the  son  of  Jjieol>,  said, '  Jt  is  :i  crown  of  lnus^.' 
And  lie  jiuvo  tli«>  I'owl"  r  a  qnartcr  ui'  :\  slit-kt-l  tor  it. 
and  desiivd  him,  if  lie  iound  any  more,  to  lain;:  tlu  in 
to  him,  and  to  tell  no  man  thereof.  So  the  fowler 
caught  some  more  lioopot's,  and  sold  tlu'ir  crowns  to 
JssMcli.ir.  tlio  s.in  of  .Jaco'o  ;  until  ono  day  ho  met 
another  man  who  was  u  jcwdii-r,  ami  he  showed  him 
several  of  the  hoopoes'  crowns.  Whereupon  the 
jeweller  told  him  that  tli<  y  wrn-  of  jMire  ^(dd  ;  and  he 
gave  the  fowhn-  a  talent  of  gold  for  four  of  them. 

Now  when  the  value  of  these  crowns  was  known  the 
fame  of  thorn  got  ahroad.  and  in  all  the  land  of  Israel 
was  heard  the  twan-j;  of  hows  and  the  whirling  of 
slings  ;  bird  lime  was  n)ade  in  every  town  ;  and  the 
price  of  traps  rose  in  the  market,  so  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  trap-mak<.'rs  increased.  Not  a  h.oopoe  could 
show-  its  head  hut  it  was  slain  or  vaken  captive,  and 
the  days  of  the  hoop(»es  were  numbered.  Then  their 
minds  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  before 
long  few  were  left  to  bewail  their  cruel  destiny. 

At  last,  flying  by  stealth  through  the  most  un- 
frequented places.  Ihe  unhappy  king  of  the  hoopoes 
went  t'«  the  court  of  King  ^Solomon,  an  .  stood  again 
before  the  steps  of  the  golden  throne,  and  with  tears 
and  groans  related  the  misfortunes  which  had  happened 
to  his  race. 

80  Kim.'  Solomon  h)oked  kindly  upon  the  kmg  of 
the  hoopoe;,,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Behold,  did  1  not 
warn  thee  of  thy  folly,  in  desiring  to  have  crowns  of 
gold?  Vanity  and  pride  have  been  thy  ruin.  But 
now,  that  a  memorial  may  remain  of  the  service  which 
thou  didst  render  unto  me.  your  crowns  of  gold  shall 
•e  changed  into  crowns  of  feathers,  that  ye  may  walk 
unharmed  upon  ^,he  earth.'    Now  when  the  fowlers 

lonuer  wore  crowns  of  gold 
upon  their  heads,  they  ceased  from  the  persecution  of 
their  race  ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  family  of  the 
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lioopoes  hnve  flourished  and  increased,  and  havo  con- 
tiniK'd  in  itt  !K'«>  <   t  ii  to  the  present  day. 

Aii'I  li»  r'  (  ikK  th  the  veracious  history  of  the  king 

of  I  hv  h(>(»itO('.s. 

But  to  return  to  the  island  of  Philoe.  The  neigfhbonr- 

hood  of  th<'  catanu  ts  is  iiilialiited  )>y  a  poculi.i;  raeo  of 
jx'opk',  wiio  are  neith<  r  Arabs,  nor  ncgrofs,  like  th<' 
Nubians,  whos^^  land  ynwH  to  theirs.  Tiioy  arc  of 
a  clear  coiiiHr  colour;  and  arc  sliL,ditly  but  fdegantly 
luriiit  il.  Tin  y  liavf  woolly  hiiii-  :  niid  ar«^  not  rn'-um- 
li«  led  with  iiiucii  clothing.  Tli<>  men  wear  a  short 
tunic  of  white  cotton  ;  but  often  have  only  a  petticoat 
round  tlicir  loins.  Tlio  niarrird  wonion  have  a  piece 
of  stiilf  thrown  over  liieir  heads  whic  h  envelopes  the 
whole  }>erson.  Undei-  this  they  wear  a  curious  garment 
made  of  fine  strips  of  Mack  leatln  r,  ii)oiit  a  foot  long, 
likt'  ;i  t'rinLrc.  This  liancjfs  round  the  hiiis.  and  forms 
the  only  clothing  of  unmarried  girls,  whose  forms  are 
as  perfect  as  that  of  any  ancient  statue.  They  dress 
their  hair  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  in  the 
l>ictures  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  plaited  in  numerou.s 
tresses,  which  descend  about  halfway  down  the  neck, 
and  are  ph  ntifully  anointed  w'  \  castor-oil ;  that  they 
may  nf)t  si)oil  their  head-dress.  ^.  they  nse,  instead  of 
a  pillow  to  rest  their  heads  upon  at  night,  a  stool  of 
hard  wood  like  those  which  are  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  and  which  resemble  in  shape  the  handle  of 
a  crutch  more  than  anything  else  that  I  can  think  of. 
The  women  are  fond  of  necklaces  and  armlets  of  beads  : 
and  the  men  wear  a  knife  of  a  peculiar  form,  stuck  into 
an  armlet  above  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm.  When 
they  go  from  home  they  carry  a  spear,  and  a  shield 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  or  crocodile, 
with  which  they  are  very  clever  in  warding  off  blows, 
and  in  defending  themselves  from  stones  or  other 
missiles. 

Of  this  race  was  a  girl  called  Mouna,  whom  I  had 
known  as  a  child  when  I  was  first  at  Philoe.  She 
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.,r. Av  up  to  lu-  tl.rmo8tWuutir.il  la^..i/o  stut.a>  that  can 
|,n  ci.nc'  ivtd.    She  used  to  brin-  effRS  from  the  island 
on  which  she  lived  to  PhiloP :  h.v  ....  :...s     .  o,.veyu...  o 
^,  ,oss  t".-  wato.-  was     in.  co  of  th.'  trunk  ot  a  doom- 
t!.;:  u  !m  whic-h  .he  .s!.i,>u.t.d  he.s.lf  as  she  swam 
ll.e  Nile  tPn  times  a  day.    I  never  l-rh^ 
a  tiRun.  as  that  ..f  M-una.     Sh.  was  ot  a  l-uh  .  .  Uov,iX 
than  n.o.t  ..f  th.  .>th.,-  uirls.  u.id  was  exactly  the  colom 
o   a  new  cuppw  kettle.    She  hud  magnificent  lan,e 
eves  :  and  her  face  had  hut  a  sli^'ht  leun.n^^  towards  he 
LHhiipian  co..to,ir.    Her  ha,.ds  and  leet  were  ..mde^ 
l-.dly  small  and  delicately  tur.ned     In        t,  she  was 
a  perfect  beauty  in  her  way  ;  but  the  pertume  o  he 
castor-oil  with  which  she  was  anointed  h.d  so  sti  ng 
u  savo„r  that,  when  she  brought  us  the  ^^^'^^  ' 
duck.ns.  1  always  ad.nired  her  at  a  ^>«t«7^.^;>  J 
yards  to  windward.    She  had  a.i  orn.uuented  cal.,  s 
lo  h<.ld  h.  r  casto.-oil.  tVo.n  wh.el.  she  made  a  tiesh 
toilette  everv  time  she  swam  across  tae  Nde. 

1  have  been  three  times  at  Philoe,  and  mdecd  1  h  u 
so  i?rea(  nn  admiration  of  Ih.  pla.e.  that  ou  my  la.t 
t^.it  thi.    •      it  I"o!>al.     that  '  should  never  agam 
behold  it.       uU  rh.l  .  uins  and  extraordinary  sceneiy 
I  determi.,      to  spend  the  day  there  alone  that  ! 
might  meduate  at  niv  l.  isure.  and  wander  as  1  chose 
r"uo  one  well-vemend.ered  spot  to  another  wnthou 
the  lucumbranee  of  half  a  dozen  people  starmg  at 
whatever  I  looked  ut.  and  following  me  about  ou  ot 
i.ih.ness.    (l.vatly  .lid  I  enjoy  my  solitary  day 
and  whilst  leaning  over  th.-  parapet  on  the  top  of  .e 
great  Propvlon.  or  seated  on  one  ot  the  terrace,  w  h  ch 
overhung  th-j  Nile.  I  in  iniag.natum  npeopled  the 
scene  with  the  forms  of  the  priests  and  worshippers  of 
other  days,  restored  the  fallen  temples  to  their  formei 
gloxT,  and  could  almost  think  I  ..w  he  pn.cessions 
^  ...        11      .-,1.  h.^iiyt]  tlie  trumpets- 


winding  roui.u  til  ii   -    ,  ,„  „*• 

and  the  harps,  and  the  sacred  hymns  m  l^o^our  ot  the 
ureat  Osiris.    In  the  evening  a  native  came  over  with 
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H  littlt'  l)ont  to  tako  me  oil  tho  i^luiul,  ami  I  4uittud 
with  regret  thin  Htrange  and  interesting  rejorion. 

I  lan(l«'(l  at  the  villa^jo  of  rude  huts  on  the  Nhoiv  of 
th<'  riv<'r.  aii<l  sat  <luNvn  on  a  stone,  waiting;  for  my 
tlonkey.  which  I  |iiir|K)se«l  to  ride  througli  the  desert 
in  the  cool  ot  the  fvcninj^  to  Assouan,  where  my  boat 
was  inoon'd.  Wiiih'  1  was  sittini;  tlit'ic,  two  lioy-^ 
were  playing  and  wrestling  together  ;  they  were  naki  tl, 
r,  ' .  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  They  soon  bejyan  to 
quarrel,  and  one  of  them  drew  (he  »laifg(;r  which  he 
wore  tipon  his  arm.  and  ^talilxd  llu-  other  in  the  throat. 
The  poor  Itoy  fell  to  the  ground  Ijlceding  :  the  dagger 
had  entered  his  throat  on  the  left  si<le  under  the  jaw- 
lioiu'.  and  I/«  inn  directed  u|)Wards  Ijad  cut  his  tf.n^Uf 
;ind  grazed  tlie  roof  of  his  mouth.  Wiulst  ho  cried  and 
writhed  about  upon  the  ground  with  the  blood  pouring 
out  of  Iun  mouth,  the  villagers  came  out  from  their 
cihiiis  and  ~t()ud  ai"iind  talking  and  screaming  Init 
allurding  no  help  to  the  poor  buy.  Presently  a  young 
man,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  lover  of  Mouna's,  stood  up 
and  a->k<'d  where  the  father  of  the  boy  was.  and  wh} 
he  did  not  come  to  help  him.  The  villagers  said  he 
had  no  father:  'Where  are  his  relations  then?'  he 
asked.  The  boy  had  no  relations,  there  was  no  one  to 
care  for  him  in  the  village.  On  hearing  this,  he  uttered 
some  words  whicii  1  did  not  understand,  and  started 
off  after  the  boy  who  had  inflicted  the  wound.  The 
youn^  as  iassin  ran  away  as  fast  aa  he  could,  and  a 
lauioes  cliase  took  place.  They  darted  over  the  plain, 
sciiaiibled  ui)  the  rocks,  and  Jumped  down  some 
daii^(  rous-louking  })l.l(:(-^  among  the  masses  ut'  granite 
wlii(  !i  forn)ed  the  background  of  the  village  At 
lengtli  {.AO  boy  wa.s  caught,  and,  screaming  and 
struggling.  W.1S  dragged  to  the  spot  where  his  victim 
lay  moaning  and  heaving  upon  the  sand.  The  young 
man  i;ow  }>lac'-d  him  between  his  leg-^.  afid  v.i  tluH  way 
held  him  tight  whilst  he  examined  the  wound  of  the 
other,  putting  his  finger  into  it,  and  opening  his  mouth 
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to  see  ox.ictly  li^w  f;ir  it  extendod.    Whon  he  had 
satisfied  hiiusolf  on  the  subject,  he  called  lor  a  knife  ; 
the  boy  had  thrown  his  away  in  the  race,  and  he  had 
not  one  himself.    The  villapfus  stood  silent  around, 
and,  one  of  them  having  handed  hirn  a  dagger,  the 
young  man  held  the  boy's  head  sideways  across  his 
tliigh,  and  cut  his  throat  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  done  to  the  other.    He  tlien  i>iti  lied  liim  away 
upon  thr  gnnuul,  and  the  two  lay  together  bleeding 
and  writhing  side  by  side.    Their  wounds  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  the  second  o]m  ration  had  been  niost 
expertly  pcrformod.  and  the  knife  had   i>;iss(h1  Just 
where  the  )joy  had  stabbed  his  playmate.   The  wouiids, 
I  believe,  were  not  dangerous,  for  presently  both  the 
boys  got  up  and  were  led  away  to  their  homes.  It 
was  a  curious  instance  of  retributive  justice,  following 
out  the  olu  law  of  blood  for  blood,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Journf  y  i  .)  Jprusalem — First  View  of  tlie  Holy  City — TJio  Valloy 
iif  (iilion — Appf'.iraiH'f  of  ilic  City — 'J'ho  Latin  Coiivi'iit  of 
St.  S;ilv;i(l,,i _  iilin><pitablf  I\t  it  ))( I'V  Hic  J\I(jn]<.-s — \'isit 
to  till'  C'liur<  li  of  tlif  Holy  S(  |iul(  lirc  I)(  ■M'l  ipt  ion  of  the 
Inte  rior  -The  Chapel  of  the  .St'puh  hre — Tho  Cliapel  of  the 
Cross  on  Mount  Calvary — The  Tomb  and  Sword  of  Godfrey 
(If  I'liiiilli'i) — Arsnnu'i.  s  in  iavmir  of  tlio  Autlieiiticity  of 
tiic  Holy  iepuk'lirt' — '^'he  Invention  of  the  Cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena — Legend  of  the  Cross. 

'  E<-<;o  apj)ai  ir  ( Joni^alcui  si  vc'lo, 
Ecco  atlditar  Gerusaleni  si  soorye, 
Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 
Gerusalemme  salutar  si  sente. 

E  r  uno  all'  altro  il  niostra  e  in  tanto  oblia 
La  noja  e  il  mal  della  passata  via. 
•  •  •  • 

Al  gran  piacor  cho  qnolla  prima  vista 
Dolcemente  spiro  nell'altrui  petto, 
Alta  contrizion  sticpesse.  mista 
Di  tinioro'-o  c  i'i\eri'ntc  afVctfo. 
0>an<)  apptMKi  d'  inal/ar  la  vista 
Vi  r  la  cittii,  ili  Cri-io  alhergo  eletto: 
Dove  niori,  dove  sepolto  fue, 
Hove  poi  rivesti  le  membra  sue.' 

Tasso,  Gerusalemme  Liberafa,  Canto  3. 

We  left  our  ouinols  and  droiiiedaiies.  aiul  wild  Arabs 
of  th(^  desert,  at  Gaz;!  :  and  l)eing  now  provided  with 
lior.-AS,  wo  took  our  way  across  the  hills  towards 
Jerusalem. 

The  road  passes  over  a  succession  of  rounded  rocky 
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hills,  almost  every  step  bein.;  ;VT\v  O^four 
its  cimneotion  with  the  events  ot  Holy  Wnt.  On  our 
left  we  saw  the  villas^  of  Kobab  and  <.n  our  nght 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  sai.l  to  have  beer,  bu.lt  by  the 
Maccabc'S,  au.l  not  tar  from  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient 

Christian  church. 

As  our  train  of  horses  surmounted  eacn  succeeding 
eminence,  ev.^ry  one  was  eiiger  to  l,e  the  hrst  who 
Xlnld  <  atch  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy  City.  Aga.i  and 
were  disappointed  ;  another  rocky  valley 

1  il   1  ...r,  hill  l(>«P 


a<''ain  we  >\»;ici  v^.^c^^^"          ■  - 

v'awned  beneath  us,  and  another  barren  -tony  hill  rose 
in  bryond.    There  seemed  to  b,.  no  end  to  the  intei- 
venini  hills  and  dales;  they  api.eared  to  multiply 
beneath  our  feet.    At  last,  when  we  had  almos  given 
up  the  point,  and  had  ceased  to  contend  t-j"  ^ 
view  l,y  galloping  ahead,  as  we  ascended  anothei  locky 
brow  we  saw  the  towers  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  Gothic 
castle;  then,  as  we  approached  nearer,  a  long  lim^  ot 
walls  and  battlements  appeared  cr..wning  a  ridge  ot  rock 
which  rose  from  a  narrow  valley  to  the  right.  This 
was  the  valley  of  the  pools  of  Gihon,  ^yhere  bolomon 
was  crowned,  and  the  battlements  which  ^-^'^^^'j!';;^-^  ^ 
were  the  long-looked-for  walls  ot  Jerusalem.  With  one 
Tccord  our  whole  party  drew  their  bridles,  and  stood 
still  to  gaze  >r  the  first  time  upon  this  renowned  and 
sacred^city.  j^scribe  the  sensations  which  fill 

the  breast  of  a  Christian  when,  after  a  long  and  toil- 
some  journey,  he  first  beholds  this  the  most  interesting 
and  venerated  spot  upon  the  who  e  surface  ot  the 
dobe-the  chosen  city  of  the  Lord,  the  place  in  which 
it  pleased  Him  to  dwell.  Every  one  was  silent  for 
u  while,  absorbed  In  the  deepest  contemplation  ilie 
obiect  of  our  pil-rimage  was  accomplished,  and  i  do  not 
think  that  anything  we  saw  afterwards  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem  made  a  more  profound  impression  on  our 
minds  than  this  lu^t  distant  view. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  dilferent  effect  which 
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ourfippronc  h  to  .lonisalem  had  upon  tho  various  persons 
wlio  composed  our  party.  A  Christian  pilgrim,  who 
had  joined  us  on  the  road,  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
and  kissed  tlie  holy  ground  ;  two  others  embraced 
eacli  otlier.  and  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had 
lived  to  see  JerustUem.  As  for  us  Franks,  we  sat  bolt 
upi  ight  upon  our  horses,  and  stared  and  said  nothing  ; 
\vhil>r  around  us  the  more  natural  children  of  the  East 
\vei)t  for  joy,  and,  as  in  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  the 
word  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  was  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth  ;  but  we,  who  consider  ourselves  civilised  and 
sujtei  ior  beings,  repressed  our  emotions  ;  we  were  al)ove 
showiiigthat  we  participated  in  thefuelingsof  ourbarbar- 
oi.  i  companions.  As  for  myself,  I  would  have  got  off  my 
he-  se  and  walked  barefooted  towards  the  gate,  as  some 
did,  if  I  had  dared  ;  but  I  was  in  fear  of  being  lauglied 
at  for  my  absurdity,  and  therefore  sat  fast  in  my  saddle. 
At  last  I  l)lew  my  nose,  and,  pressing  the  sharp  edges 
of  my  Arab  stirrups  on  the  lank  sides  of  my  poor  weary 
jade,  I  rode  on  slowly  towards  the  Bethlehem  gate. 

On  the  sloping  sides  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  numerous 
groups  of  peojde  were  lying  under  the  olive  trees  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  parties  of  gi-ave  Turks,  seated 
on  their  carpets  by  the  road-side,  were  smoking  their 
long  pipes  in  dignified  silence.  But  what  struck  me 
most  Wert*  some  old  white-bearded  Jews,  who  were 
holding  forth  to  groups  of  their  friends  or  disciples  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  their  fathers,  and  dilating 
perhaps  upon  the  glorious  actions  of  their  race  in 
tormer  days. 

Jerusalem  has  been  described  as  a  deserted  and 
melancholy  ruin,  filling  the  mind  with  images  of 
<lesolation  aiul  decay,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  such. 
It  is  still  a  compact  city,  as  it  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  Saracenic  walls  have  a  stately,  magnificent 
a}^)earance  ;  they  are  bnilt  of  large  and  mafssivc  stones. 
Windsor  Castle  mult  plied  by  ten  would  have  veiy 
much  the  ap'  ar-^-iee  of  Jerusalem  as  seen  from  this 
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point  of  view.  The  square  towt  .3.  which  are  seen  at 
intervals,  are  handsome  and  in  good  repair ;  and  tliere 
is  an  imposing  dignity  in  the  appearance  of  the  grim 
old  citadel,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  hne  ot 
walls  and  towers,  with  its  batteries  and  terraces  one 
above  another,  sur  :ioiinted  with  Uie  crimson  flag  of 
Turkey  floating  heavily  over  the  con(iuered  city  ot  the 
Christians.  I  wonder  whether  in  these  times  any 
portion  of  that  spirit  could  be  revived  wluch  animated 
our  ancestors  in  the  romantic  days  of  the  Crusades. 
I  longed  to  tear  down  the  red  flag  with  its  white 
ere?  -nt,  and  replace  it  with  th.^  banner  of  St.  George. 
Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to — 

'Chase  tlies.-  pa.i^aus,  in  tlios.-  ln.ly  lifMs, 
Over  whosi-  aen's  walked  tlioso  bios.  ,! 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  n^o  were  nail  d, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross.' ^ 

We  entered  by  the  Bethlehem  gate:  it  is  com- 
manded by  the  citadel,  which  was  built  by  the  people 
of  Pisa,  and  is  still  called  the  castle  of  the  Pisani. 
There  we  had  some  parleying  with  the  Egyptian  guards, 
and,  crossing  an  open  space,  famous  in  monastic 
tradition  as  the  garden  where  Bathsheba  was  l)athing 
when  she  was  seen  by  King  David  from  the  root  of  his 
palace,  we  threaded  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets, 
which  the  horses  of  our  party  completely  blocked  up  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  could,  we  sent  a  man  with  our  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  superior  of  the  Latin  convent. 
I  had  letters  from  Cardinal  Weld  and  Cardinal  Pedi- 
cini,  which  we  presumed  would  ensure  us  a  warm  and 
hospitable  reception;  and  as  travellers  are  usually 
lodged  ill  the  monastic  establishments,  we  went  on  at 
once  to  the  Latin  convent  of  St.  Salvador,  wher  we 
expected  to  en  joy  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  ot 
European  civilisation  after  our  weary  journey  over 
the  desert  from  Egypt.    We,  however,  quickly  dis- 
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covered  our  mistake  ;  for,  on  dismounting  at  the  gate 
of  the  convent,  we  were  i*eceived  in  a  very  cool  way 

by  thp  monks,  w  ho  appeared  to  make  the  reception  of 
travellers  a  mere  matter  of  interest,  and  treated  us  as 
il  we  were  dust  under  their  feet.  They  put  us  into 
a  wretched  hole  in  the  Casa  Nuova,  a  house  belonging 
to  them  neur  the  convent,  where  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  our  baggage ;  and  we  went  to  bed  not  a  little 
mortified  at  our  inhospitable  reception  by  our  Christian 
l)rethren.  so  different  from  what  we  had  always  ex- 
perienced from  the  Mohammedans.  The  convent  of 
8t.  .Salvador  belongs  to  a  community  of  Franciscan 
friars ;  they  were  most  of  them  Spaniards,  and,  being 
so  far  away  from  the  superior  officers  of  their  order, 
they  were  not  kept  in  very  perfect  discipline.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  our  being  heretics  that  we  were  not 
better  received.  Fortunately  we  had  our  own  beds,  tents, 
cooking  utensils,  carpets,  etc. ;  so  that  we  soon  made 
ourselves  comfortable  in  the  bare  vaulted  rooms  which 
were  allotted  to  us,  and  for  which,  by  the  by,  we  had 
to  pay  pretty  handsomely. 

The  next  morning  early  we  went  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  descending  the  hill  from  the 
convent,  and  then  down  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  into 
a  small  paved  court,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  Ijy 
the  Gothic  front  of  the  church.  The  court  was  full  of 
pec  il  "elling  beads  and  crucifixes  and  other  holy  ware. 
W(  ,  to  wait  some  time  till  the  Turkish  doorkeepers 
ca^  unlock  the  door,  as  they  keep  the  keys  of  the 
ch  which  is  only  open  on  certain  days,  except  to 
votaries  of  distinctiou.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  door, 
through  which  the  pilgrims  gave  quantities  of  things 
to  the  monks  inside  to  be  laid  upon  the  sepulchre. 
At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  went  into  the 
•  hurch. 

On  entering  these  sacred  walls  the  uticntion  is  first 
directed  to  a  large  slab  of  marble  on  the  floor  opposite 
the  door,  with  several  lamps  suspended  over  it,  and 
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thive  enormous  waxen  tupprs  al.out  twenty  i.-ot  in 
heiL'ht  standing  at  each  encU  The  pilgrims  approach 
it  on  their  knoos,  tonch  and  kiss  it,  and  prostrating 
themselves  before  it,  otter  up  th.-ir  adoration.  This, 
von  are  tohl,  is  thi^  stone  on  which  the  hody  of  our 
Lord  was  washed  and  anointed,  and  pivpured  tor  the 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  ciime  to  a  round  ston.;  let 
into  the  pavement,  with  a  canopy  of  ornamental  n-on- 
work  over  it.  Here  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have 
stood  when  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  taken  down 

from  the  cross. 

Leaving  this,  we  entered  the  circnhir  space  imme- 
diately under  the  great  dome,  which  is  about  eighty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounde.l  by  eighteen  large 
sciuare  piers,  which  support  the  front  of  a  broad  gallery. 
Formerly  this  circular  gallery  was  supported  by  white 
marble  pillars;  but  the  church  was  burnt  down  in 
1808  through  the  negligence  of  a  drunken  Oreek 
monk,  who  set  a  light  to  some  parts  of  the  wood- 
work,  and  then  endeavoured  to  put  out  the  ttames  by 
throwing  aqua  vitae  upon  them,  which  he  mistook 

for  water.  ,        ,      t_  i 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  stands  under  the  centre 
of  the  dome.  It  is  a  small  oblong  house  <if  stone, 
rounded  at  one  end,  wliere  there  is  an  altar  tor  the 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Cliristians.  At  the  other  end 
it  is  square,  and  has  a  platform  of  marble  m  front, 
which  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  has  a  low 
parapet  wall  and  a  seat  on  each  side.  The  chapel 
contains  two  rooms.  Taking  off  our  shoes  and  turbans, 
we  entered  a  low  narrow  door,  and  went  into  a 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  Idock  of 
polished  marble.  On  this  stone  sat  the  angel  who 
announced  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrection. 

From  this  room,  whicli  has  a  small  round  wiuduw 
on  each  side,  we  passed  through  another  low  door  into 
the  inner  chamber,  which  contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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itsfll,  wlwch,  howovor,  is  not  visible,  hfiiig  (!oiicoiiled 
by  an  altar  of  white  marble.    It  is  said  to  be  a  long 

narrow  oxcavation  like  a  gravo  or  the  irilorior  of  a  s.u  - 
_\)i>hiigus  hewed  out  of  the  rock  just  boneatli  tb<'  h'vel 
of  the  ground.  Six  rows  of  lamps  of  silver  gilt, 
twelve  ill  each  r<.w,  hang  from  the  ceiling,  and  are 
kt'|it  iicriit  tiially  burning.  Tlio  toiiib  occupies  nearly 
uiie-lialf  of  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  exteiuls  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  door 
as  v"ii  enter:  a  space  of  three  feet  wide  and  rather 
more  than  nix  feet  long  in  front  of  it  being  all  that 
remains  for  the  accommodation  of  the  i)ilgrim8,  so 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  can  be  admitted  at 
a  time. 

Leaving  this  hallowed  .spot,  we  were  conducted 
first  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  then  to  the  Chapel  of  tlie  Latins, 
where  a  part  of  the  pillar  of  flagellation  is  preserved. 

TheCi reeks  have  possession  of  the  choir  of  the  church, 
which  is  >site  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  j>art  building  is  of  great  size,  and  is  magni- 

licently  decorated  with  gold  and  carving  und  stilt" 
l)ictures  of  the  saints.  In  the  centre  is  a  globe  of 
l»lack  marble  on  a  pedesial,  under  which  they  say  the 
1h  ad  of  Adam  was  found  ;  and  you  are  told  also  tiiat 
this  is  the  exact  centre  of  the  globe  ;  the  (Jreeks  having 
tlius  transferred  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  temple  of 
Apullo  ;it  Delphi,  the  absurd  notions  of  the  pagan 

iests  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  form  of  the  earth. 

Keturning  towards  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
le.-ivii'g  it  on  our  right  hand,  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
about  twenty  steps,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Cross  on  Mount  Calvary,  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  chapel  is  an  altar,  on  the  spot  where  the  crucitixion 
took  place,  and  under  it  is  the  hole  into  which  the  end 
of  the  cross  wa^  fixed  :  this  is  surrounded  with  a  glory 
of  silver  gilt,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  feet,  are  the  holes  in  which  the  crosses  of  the 
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two  thiov.  s  stood.  Noiir  to  theso  is  u  long  rent  in  the 
rock,  which  was  opened  by  an  turthfiusike  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion.  Although  tlie  three  crosses  uppe^ir 
to  have  stood  v(MV  lu  .ir  to  each  oth<-r,  yet,  from  the 
manner  in  which  tliey  are  phiced,  there  would  have 
l)een  room  .  nough  for  them,  as  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour  stands  in  front  of  the  other  two. 

Leaving  this  chapel,  we  entered  a  kind  ot  vault 
under  the  stairs,  in  wliicli  the  rent  of  the  rock  is  again 
seen ;  it  extends  from  the  ceiling  to  the  lloor,  and  has 
every  appearance  of  liaviiig  been  caused  hy  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  and  not  formed  i.y  tlie  liands  ot  man. 
Here  were  formerly  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  Baldwin  his  brother,  wlu*  were  buried  beneath  the 
cross  for  which  they  fought  so  valiiuitly  :  but  these 
tombs  have  lately  been  de  stroyed  by  the(4reeks,  whose 
detestation  of  everything  connected  with  the  Latin 
Chinch  exceeds  their  aversion  to  the  Mohammedan 
creed.  In  the  sacristy  of  the  Latin  monks  we  were 
shown  the  ^word  and  spurs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouilloii : 
the  sword  is  apparently  of  the  age  assigned  to  it :  it  is 
doulde-edged  and  straight,  with  a  cross-guard. ^ 

Li  another  part  of  the  church  is  a  small  dismal 
(  hai^el,  in  the  floor  of  which  are  several  ancient  tombs  ; 
one  of  them  is  said  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Josepli  of 
.\riniathea.  Of  the  anti(iuity  of  these  tombs  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  their  l)eing  here 
forms  the  best  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  as  it  shows  that  this  was  formerly 

1  This  sword  is  used  hy  the  Reverendis^inio,  tlie  title  yivon 
to  tlie  superior  of  tlio  Fraii.  i><cans,  when  he  cnfors  the  order 
of  Kni-'ht  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  which  is  only  given  to 
■\  lUmr"  Catliolic  of  no'lde  birth.  The  Roverendissimo  is  also 
authoris.  d  l.v  the  I'ope  to  ^ive  a  tlai;  hearing  the  Five  Crosses  of 
.Jerusalem  t.I'tho  captain  ot  any  ship  who  has  rendered  service 
to  the  Catholic  religion  T!>.es....  !w.u..".rs  wero  fust  instituted  by 
the  Christian  Kings  of  Jenisalcm,  but  tli.  ya.  e  nnw  sold  by  he 
inonKs  for  about  forty  dollars  to  any  Roman  Catholic  who  likes 
to  pay  for  them. 
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H  pliice  of  burial,  notwithstanding  its  situatiDii  in  tliM 
centre  of  tlif  ancient  cHy,  ii)iitiary  to  the  ahimst 
iniivcis.-il  piactice  of  the  ancients,  who.se  sepulchres 
arfiilwiiys  lound  somo  short  distance  from  their  cities; 
indee^^  anions  thf  E<,'yptians,  whose  manners  svem  to 
li.ivc  II  t'dllowrd  in  many  it  >^|»ects  by  tho  JtnvH,  it 
was  a  law  that  no  one  should  l-r  buried  in  the  culti- 
vated grounds,  but  their  tombs  were  excavated  in  the 
rot-ks  of  thf  des«-vt,  that  the  agricultural  and  other 
dailv  iMirsuits  of  the  living  might  not  interfere  with 
the  repose  oi  the  dead.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
that  Christ  was  led  out  to  be  cnu  ilieil  ;  hut  it  is  not 
((iiite  clear  I'lom  tlii'  passaf^e  whethtn-  he  was  led  out  of 
thf  city  of  Jerusalem  itself,  or  only  from  the  city  of 
David  on  Mount  Zion,  which  appi'ars  to  have  been  the 
citadi-l  and  place  of  residence  of  the  Ivonian  i^overnor. 
If  so,  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulch  e  may  l)e  the  true 
one  ;  and,  in  common  with  all  otner  pilgrims,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  tomb  now  pointed  out  may 
really  be  the  sei)ulchre  of  Christ. 

f^escending  a  llight  of  steps  from  the  body  of  the 
ch  urch ,  we  entered  the  subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Helena, 
below  which  is  another  vault,  in  which  the  true  cross 
is  said  to  liave  been  found.  A  very  curioxis  account  of 
tho  linding  of  the  cross  is  to  be  seen  in  the  black-letter 
pages  of  Caxton's  'Golden  Legend,'  and  it  has  formed 
thf  subjf(;t  of  many  singular  traditions  and  ronumtic 
stories  in  former  days.  The  history  of  this  famous 
re^'c  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  narrate  it  in  the 
ulr-ult'te  phraseology  of  the  father  of  English  printing, 
and  I  will  therefore  only  give  a  short  summary  of  the 
legend  ;  although,  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
monastic  traditions,  the  accounts  given  in  old  books, 
Ahich  were  read  by  our  ancestors  before  the  Keforma- 
tion  with  all  the  sober  seriousness  of  undoubting 
faith,  alford  :i  curious  instance  of  the  proneness  of 
the  human  i..^ellect  to  mistake  the  shadow  lor  the 
substance,  and  to  substitute  an  unbounded  veneration 
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for  outward  obserranoes  for  the  more  reasonable  act»  of 

spiritiiul  devotion. 

In  the  middlo  ages,  while  tho  worship  of  our  Saviour 
was  completely  noj;I«  (?te(l,  the  wooden  cross  upon  which 
he  was  siipposcd  (<•  have  >-iiir<'rod  wjis  the  object  of 
universal  iidonvtif)n  to  all  sects  of"  Christiiviis  ;  urnii«'.s 
fouglil  witli  religious  «'iitliiusiasm,  not  ior  the  Itiith, 
but  for  the  relic  of  the  cross ;  and  the  tratlitions 
regardin,"-  it  woro  rocoivcd  as  ni.donhted  f.'cls  hy  the 
heroes  of  the  crusades,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church, 
and  all  who  called  themselves  Christians,  in  those  iron 
afi;<\s,  when  with  rope  and  fagot,  fire  and  sword,  the 
fierce  piety  oven  of  jjood  men  soiiglit  to  enforce 
the  precepts  of  Him  whose  advent  was  heralded 
with  the  angels'  hymn  of '  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men.' 

It  is  related  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
that  when  Adam  fell  sick  he  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the 
gate  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  to  ask  the  angel  for 
some  drojis  of  the  oil  of  mercy  which  di ^tilled  from 
the  tree  of  life,  to  cure  liim  of  his  disease  ;  but  th»> 
angel  answered  that  he  could  not  receive  this  healing 
oil  until  5,500  years  had  passed  away.  lie  iTJivc  him, 
however,  a  branch  of  this  tree,  and  it  was  planted  upon 
Adam's  grave.  In  after  ages  the  tree  flourished  and 
waxed  exceeding  fair,  for  \dam  was  buried  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  not  very  far  from  the  place  near  Damascus 
whence  the  red  earth  «. .  wliich  his  body  was  formed  by 
the  Creator  had  been  taken.  When  Balkis,  Queen  of 
Abyssinia,  came  to  visit  Solomon  the  King,  she  wor- 
shipped this  tree,  for  she  said  that  thereon  should  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  be  hanged,  and  that  froni  that 
time  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  should  cease.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Solomon  commanded  that  the  tree  should 
be  cut  down  and  buried  in  a  certain  place  in  Jerusalem, 
where  afterwards  the  pool  of  Betliesda  was  dug,  and 
the  angel  that  had  charge  of  the  mysterious  tree 
troubled  the  water  of  the  pool  at  certain  seasons,  and 
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thow  wh'.  first  di|»|><!<l  into  it  wore  cured  of  their 
uilments.  Ah  Iho  tinif  of  tl>e  puHHion  of  tho  Saviour 
approached,  th«*  woo<l  llo.'itcd  on  the  siirfa<o  of  tho 
water,  and  ol  that  piccr  of  tiinher,  which  was  of  cedar, 
the  Jews  made  the  upri^dit  p;irt  of  the  cross,  the  cross 
Im'uiii  was  n\i\i]p  of  cypn  ss.  tlio  pi<'C(*  on  which  liis  foet 
rested  was  of  pahn.  and  tlio  other.  «>n  which  the 
snperscrijttion  was  written,  was  of  olive. 

After  the  ciucifixion  the  holy  cross  and  the  crosses 
o|  Uie  two  thieves  were  tlirown  into  the  town  ditch, 
or,  according  to  some,  into  an  ■  !  vault  whicli  was 
near  at  hand,  and  they  were  c«  (1  with  the  refuse 
and  ruins  of  the  city.  In  he,  .  xtreme  old  age  tho 
Knipress  Helena,  niakinpr  a  pilfjriniai^e  to  .Fernsulcni, 
threatened  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  with  torture  and 
death  if  they  did  not  produce  the  holy  cross  from  the 
place  where  their  ancestors  had  concealed  it:  and  at 
hist  an  old  Jew  named  Judas,  who  had  been  put  into 
prison  and  was  nearly  famished,  consented  to  reveal 
the  secret ;  he  ac;;ordingly  petitioned  Heaven,  where- 
ijxin  the  .>art]i  ireinhled.  and  tVoni  the  fissures  in  the 
ground  a  delicious  aromatic  oduiir  issued  forth,  and 
on  the  soil  being  removed,  the  three  ci  sses  were 
fliscovered  ;  and  near  the  crosses  the  superscription  ' 
was  also  found,  hut  it  was  not  known  to  which  of  the 
three  it  belonged.  However,  Macarius,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  repairing  with  the  Empress  to  the  house  of 
anol)Ie  ],nly  wlio  was  afllictcd  with  an  incurable  disease, 
she  was  immediately  restored  to  liealth  by  touchhig 
the  true  cross ;  and  the  body  of  a  young  man  which 
was  l>eing  carried  out  to  burial  was  brought  to  life 
on  being  laid  upon  the  holy  wood.  At  the  sight  of 
these  miracles  Judas  the  Jew  became  ii  Christian,  and 
was  baptized  l)y  the  name  of  Quiriacus,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  'the  devil,  for,  said  he,  '  By  the  first 

'  Now  preserved  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  di  Geruaalemme 
ut  Borne. 
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Judas  I  gained  much  profit,  l>ut  hy  this  one's  con- 
version I  shall  lose  many  souls.' 

It  w(nild  be  endless  were  I  to  give  the  history  of  all 
the  authenticated  relics  of  the  holy  cross  since  those 
days  ;  but  of  the  three  principal  pieces  one  is  now,  or 
lately  was,  at  Etchmiazin,  in  Armenia,  the  monks  of 
which  church  ai-e  accused  of  having  stolen  it  from 
the  Latins  of  Jerusalem  when  they  were  imprisoned 
by  Sultan  Suleiman.  The  second  piece  is  still  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the^  thiid. 
which  was  sent  ))y  the  Empress  Helena  herself  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  di  Gerusalemrae  at  Rome,  is 
now  preserve<l  in  St.  Peter's.  There  is  indeed  little 
reason  ^o  doubt  that  the  i)ipce  of  wood  exhi))ited  at 
Rome  is  the  same  as  the  Empress  sent  there  in  the 
year  326.  The  feast  of  the  '  Invention  of  the  Cross ' 
continues  to  he  celebrated  every  year  on  the  3rd  of  May 
by  an  appropriate  )nass. 

Besides  the  objects  which  I  have  mentioned,  there 
is  within  the  church  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  Christ 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  Virgin  after  the  resur- 
rection. This  completes  the  list  of  all  the  sacred 
places  contained  tmder  the  roof  of  the  great  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepidchre. 

I  may  remark  that  all  the  very  ancient  specimens 
of  the  relics  of  the  true  cross  are  of  the  same  wood, 
which  has  a  very  peculiar  half-petrified  ajipearance. 
1  have  a  relic  of  this  kind  ;  the  shrine  in  which  it  is 
preserved  being  of  the  date  of  1280.  I  have  also 
a  piece  of  the  cross  in  a  more  modern  setting,  which 
is  not  of  the  same  wood. 

Whether  all  the  hallowed  spots  within  these  walls 
really  are  the  places  which  the  guardians  of  the  church 
declare  them  to  be,  or  whether  they  have  been  fixed 
on  at  random,  and  consecrated  to  serve  the  interested 
views  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  if*  a  fact  that  T  p.hall 
leave  others  to  detentnine ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
a  matfcjr  of  little  consequence  to  the  Christian.  The 
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great  facts  on  which  the  history  of  the  Gospel  is  founded 
are  not  so  closely  connected  with  oarticular  spots  of 
oavth  or  sacrod  buildings  as  h;-  r.  i;  l^red  doubtful 
by  any  niistaiie  in  the  choice  i  locaiiry.  The  main 
error  on  the  part  of  the  pri  sis  of  mod  ern  times  at 
Jerusalem  arises  from 'an  aii>  !y  to  ]K-o  ,e  the  actual 
existence  of  everything  to  which  any  aliusion  is  made 
by  the  evangelical  historians,  not  remembering  that 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  devastation  of  successive  wars 
must  have  destroyed  much,  and  disguised  more,  which 
the  early  disciples  could  most  readily  have  identified. 
The  mere  circumstance  that  the  localities  of  almost  all 
the  events  which  attended  the  close  of  our  Saviour's 
•ninistry  are  crowded  into  one  place,  and  covered  by 
the  roof  of  a  single  church,  might  excite  a  very  justi- 
fiable doubt  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  topography 
maintained  by  the  monkish  traditions  of  Jerusalem. 
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Tlio  Via  Dolorosa — Tlio  Houses  ..t  Pivi    ami  ot  Ln/aiu.-, — The 
Prison  of  St.  Peter— Tlio  Site  <.!  tlir  ..f  Scluinon — 

The  Masque  (if  Oiiiar-  'I'hr  Hailjr  d  Sakliara— Thf  (ir.'.  k 
Monast.TV  -^Ks  Lil.rary — Valual.If  MamiMTijits— Siilemlid 
MS.  of  (lie  J{ook  of  .fob — Araliic  spoken  at  .lerusalein— 
Mussulman  Theory  regarding  the  Crueilixion— State  of  the 
Jews — Richness  of  thoir  Dress  in  tlieir  own  Houses — Beauty 
of  their  Wnmeii -Tli.  ir  liti  ral  Intei  prrtat  ion  ,.f  Si  ripturc  - 
The  Service  in  the  Svnagomio  —  Di  scription  of  tlie  llou>o  of 
a  Ratilii— The  Samaritans —Their  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch 
—Arrival  of  Ihiahim  l';isii a  at  Jerusalem. 

I']x(  El'T  tlie  Tloly  St'puk'hrp.  none  of  tlie  places  which 
ure  poiiitetl  out  as  sacred  within  tlie  walls  of  JeiTis-ilem 
merit  a  description,  as  they  have  evidently  heen  created 
by  the  monks  to  servo  their  own  pur[Mises.  You  are 
shown,  for  instanc<\  the  whole  of  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
the  way  by  which  our  Saviuiir  passed  from  the  hail  of 
Pilate  to  Mount  Calvaiy,  and  the  exact  seven  places 
where  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  Uw  cross  :  you  are 
^hown  the  iiouse  of  the  rich  man  and  that  of  Lazarus, 
both  of  them  Turkish  buildings,  althou!>h,  as  that 
story  is  related  in  a  parable,  no  real  localities  ever 
can  have  been  referred  to.  Near  the  house  of  Lazarus 
there  were  several  dogs  when  I  passed  by,  and,  on  my 
asking  tlie  guide  whether  they  were  the  descendants 
of  the  original  dogs  in  the  parable,  he  said  he  was  not 
c[uite  sure,  but  that  as  to  tlie  house  there  coidd  be  no 
doubt.  The  prison  of  St.  Peter  is  also  to  be  .seen,  but 
the  column  on  which  the  cock  stood  who  crowed  on 
his  denial  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  tlie  steps  by  which 
Christ  nscended  to  the  judgment-se.at  of  Pil.-ite,  have 
been  carried  away  to  Rome,  where  they  are  both  to  be 
seen  on  the  hill  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
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The  mosque  of  Omar  stands  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
Temple  of  Solomon,  which  covered  the  whole  of  the 
<  iclosure  which  is  now  the  <?arden  of  tlie  mosque, 
a  space  of  ahout  1.500  ft^et  loii^  .  and  1,000  feet  wide. 
In  the  centre  of  this  j^urden  is  a  platform  of  stone 
about  600  feet  square,  on  which  stands  the  octagonal 
l)uildiny  of  the  mosque  itself,  the  ujipcr  part  beinjj 
covered  with  green  porceLiin  tiles  which  glitter  in  the 
sun :  below,  the  walls  are  panelled  with  marble  richly- 
worked  and  of  different  colours  :  the  doni(>  in  the  centre 
has  a  widp  cornice  round  it.  ornainent(  d  with  st'ntences 
from  the  Koran:  the  whole  has  a  brilliant  and  extra- 
ordinary appearance,  more  like  a  Chinese  temple  than 
anythin*'-  else.  Tliis  building  is  called  the  Acksa  el 
Sakhara,  from  its  containing  a  piece  of  rock  called  the 
Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked-up  stone,  which  is  the 
l)rincii)al  object  of  veneration  in  the  place:  it  occupies 
tho  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  on  it  are  shown  the 
prints  of  the  angel  Gabriels  fingers,  who  brouglit  it 
from  heaven,  and  the  mark  of  the  Prophet's  foot  and 
that  of  his  camel,  a  singularly  good  leaper,  two  more 
of  wliose  footsteps  I  luive  seen  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  I  believe  there  is  another  at  Damascus,  the  whole 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca  having  been  per- 
formed in  four  bounds  only,  for  which  remarkable 
service  the  camel  is  to  have  a  place  in  heaven,  where 
he  will  enjoy  the  society  of  Borak,  the  prophet's  horse, 
Balaam's  ass,  Tolut's  dog,  and  the  dog  of  the  seven 
sleepers,  whose  name  was  Ketmir.  and  also  tlie  com- 
panionship of  a  certain  illustrious  spider  who  wove  his 
web  across  the  cave  where  the  prophet  was  concealed, 
which  made  enemies  suppose  that  there  was  no  one 
there. 

We  are  told  that  the  stone  of  the  Sakhara  fell  from 
heaven  at  the  timewlien  prophecy  conmienced  at  Jeru- 
Hi.     ii  \>  lis  eiiipio^i  vi  ti;s  ti  bCcii.'  n>  iiib  \eiibi;iUie 
men  to  whom  that  gift  was  communicated,  and,  as 
long  as  the  spirit  of  vaticination  continued  to  enlighten 
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their  miii  .  he  sl:il)  remained  steady  for  their  .'icconi- 
modiitioii ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  power  of  prophecy 
withdrawn,  and  the  persecuted  seers  compelled  to  flee 
for  safety  to  other  lands,  than  the  stone  manifested 
the  profoundest  sympathy  in  their  fate,  and  evinced 
a  determination  to  accompany  them  in  their  flight :  on 
which  Gabriel  the  an  >angel  interposed  his  authority, 
and  prevented  tlie  departure  of  the  prophetical  chair, 
lie  grasped  it  witli  his  mighty  hand,  and  nailed  it  to 
its  rocky  bed  by  seven  brass  or  golden  nails.  When 
any  event  of  great  importanre  to  tlie  world  takes  place 
the  head  of  one  of  tiicse  nails  disappears,  and  when 
they  are  all  gone  the  day  of  judgment  will  come.  As 
there  are  now  only  three  left,  the  Mohammedans  believe 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  not  far  distant.  All  those 
who  have  faithfully  performed  tlieir  devotions  at  this 
celebrated  mosque  are  furnished  by  the  priest  with 
a  certificate  of  Hieir  having  done  so,  which  is  to  be 
buried  with  them,  that  they  may  show  it  to  the  door- 
keeper of  Paradise  as  a  ticket  of  admission.  I  was 
presented  with  one  of  tliese  at  Jerusalem,  and  found 
another  in  the  desert  of  Al  Arisch,  a  wondrous  piece 
of  good  fortune  in  the  estimation  of  my  Mohammedan 
followeis,  as  I  was  provided  with  a  ticket  for  a  friend, 
as  well  as  a  pass  for  my  own  reception  among  the 
houris  of  their  Prophet's  celestial  garden. 

The  Greek  monastery  adjoins  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Se})ulchre.  It  contains  a  good  library,  the  iron 
door  of  which  is  opened  by  a  key  as  large  as  a  horse- 
pistol.  The  books  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  consist 
of  about  two  thousand  printed  volumes  in  various 
languages ;  and  about  five  hundred  Greek  and  Arabic 
MSS.  on  paper,  which  are  all  theological  wor'-  s.  There 
are  also  about  one  hundred  Greek  manuscripts  on 
vellum  :  the  whole  collection  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. One  of  the  eight  manuscripts  of  tlie  Gospels 
which  the  library  contains  has  the  index  and  the 
beginning  of  each  Gospel  written  in  gold  letters  on 
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l)Ui  ple  vellum,  and  has  also  some  curious  illuminations. 
Thei-e  is  likewise  a  mantisciipt  of  the  whole  Bible :  it 
is  a  large  folio,  and  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of, 
excepting  the  one  at  tlu-  Vatican,  and  that  at  the 
British  Museum.  (->iie  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes 
in  the  library  is  a  large  folio  of  the  book  of  Job.  It  is 
a  most  glorious  MS.  :  the  t»'xt  is  written  in  large 
letters,  surrounded  with  scholia  in  a  smaller  hand, 
.ind  almost  every  page  contains  one  or  more  minia- 
tures representing  the  suf[erin<?s  of  Job,  with  ghastly 
))ortraits  of  Eildatl  the  Shiihite  and  his  other  pitying 
friends:  the  manuscript  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
T'  '^  rest  of  the  manuscripts  consist  of  the  works  of 
tiic  Fatliers,  copies  of  the  '  Anthologia,'  and  books  for 
the  ("hurch  service. 

The  Arabic  language  is  generally  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem, though  the  Turkish  is  much  used  among  tlie 
lu'ttfr  class.  The  inhubihints  are  composed  of  jn'ople 
of  dift'erent  nations  and  different  religions,^  wlio  in- 
wardly despise  one  another  on  account  of  their  varying 
opinions  ;  but  as  the  Christians  are  very  numerous, 
there  reikis  among  tho  wliole  no  small  degree  of 
complaisance,  as  well  as  an  unrestrained  intercourse  in 
matters  of  business,  amusement,  and  even  of  religion. 
The  Mussulmans,  for  instance,  pray  in  all  the  holy 
]ilaces  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  except  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
sanctity  of  which  they  do  not  acknowledge,  for  they 
believe  that  -Tesiis  Christ  did  not  die,  but  that  he 
ascended  alive  into  heaven,  leaving  the  likeness  of 
his  face  to  Judas,  who  was  con'^emned  to  die  for  him  ; 
and  that  as  Judas  was  crucified,  it  was  his  body,  and 
not  that  of  Jesus,  which  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Mussulmans  do  not 
perform  any  act  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  aii<i  that  they  ridicule  the  Christians  who 
visit  and  revere  it. 

The  Jews—the  'children  of  the  kingdom '—have 
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been  cast  out,  uiul  many  have  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west  to  occui>y  their  place  in  the  desolate  land 
lironiised  to  tlieir  fatliers.  Their  ({uarter  is  in  the 
narrow  valley  between  tlie  Temple  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  rich,  but  they 
are  careful  to  conceal  their  wt^alth  from  the  jealous 
'^yt's  of  their  Molianimedan  rulers,  lest  they  should  be 
subjected  to  extoj'tion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  who  are  born  in 
Jerusalem  are  of  a  totally  different  caste  from  those 
^ye  see  in  Europe.  Here  they  are  a  fair  race,  very 
lightly  made,  and  particularly  elfeniiuate  in  manner  ; 
tlie  young  men  wear  a  lock  of  long  hair  on  each  side 
of  the  fac*'.  whicli,  with  their  flowing  silk  roltes.  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  women.  Tlie  Jews  of  both 
sexes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  dress ;  and,  although 
they  assimie  a  dirty  and  squalid  appearance  when  they 
walk  abroad,  in  tlieir  own  houses  they  are  to  lie  seen 
clothed  in  costly  furs  and  tlie  richest  silks  of  Damascus. 
The  womeii  are  covered  with  gold,  and  dressed  in 
brocades  stiff  with  embroidery.  Some  of  them  are 
beautiful ;  and  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  rich  old  rabbi,  was  the 
prettiest  little  creature  I  ever  saw  ;  her  skin  was  whiter 
than  ivory,  and  her  hair,  which  was  as  Idack  as  jet, 
and  was  plaited  with  strings  of  sequins,  fell  in  tresses 
neai  ly  to  the  ground.  She  was  of  a  Spanish  family, 
and  the  language  usually  spoken  by  the  Jews  among 
themselves  is  Spanish. 

The  Jewish  religion  is  now  so  much  encumbered 
with  superstition  and  the  extraordinary  explanations 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Talmud,  that  little  of  the  original 
creed  remains.  They  interpret  all  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture literally,  and  this  leads  them  into  most  absurd 
mistakes.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Passover 
I  went  into  the  synagogue  v  xdev  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  and  found  it  crowded  to  the  very  door;  all 
the  congregation  were  stanc  ng  up,  with  large  white 
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shawls  over  their  heads  with  the  fririfjes  wliith  they 
were  commanded  to  wear  by  the  Jewisli  law.  They 
were  reading  the  Psahns.  and  after  I  had  been  them 
a  short  time  all  tlio  peoph;  bo^'an  to  hop  about,  and  to 
sliake  their  heads  and  limbs  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  the  whole  congregation  was  in  motion,  from 
the  priest,  who  was  dancing;-  in  the  reading-desk,  to 
the  porter,  who  capered  at  tlie  d<>or.    All  tliis  was  in 
consequence  of  a  verse  in  the  35tli  Psahn,  wliich  says, 
'All  niy  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee?' 
and  this  was  thoir  ludicrous  mar.ncr  ofdoing  so.  After 
tiie  I*salm,  a  crier  wont  round  the  room,  who  sold  the 
honour  of  performing  different  parts  of  the  service  to 
the  highest  bidder;  the  money  so  obtained  is  appro- 
l-riated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.    The  sanctuary  at  the 
iil)per  end  of  the  room  was  then  opened,  and  a  curtain 
withdrawn,  in  imitation  of  that  which  separated  the 
Holy  of  Holies  from  the  body  of  tlie  Temple.  From 
this  place  tlie  book  of  the  law  was  taken;   it  was 
contained  in  a  case  of  embossed  silver,  and  two  large 
silver  ornaments  were  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  rollers, 
which  stuck  out  from  the  top  of  tlie  case,    T'.ie  Jows. 
out  of  reverence,  as  I  presume,  touched  it  with  a  little 
bodkin  of  gold,  and,  on  its  being  carried  to  the  reading- 
desk,  a  silver  crown  was  placed  upon  it,  and  a  man, 
supported  by  two  others,  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
chanted  the  lesson  of  the  day  in  a  loud  voice  :  the 
bot)k  was  thf^n  rejdaced  in  the  sanctuarv,  and  the 
service  concluded.    The  women  are  not  admitted  into 
the  synagogue,  but  are  permitted  to  view  the  cere- 
monies from  a  grated  gallery  set  apart  for  them. 
However,  they  seldom  attend,  as  it  seems  they  are 
not  accounted  equal  to  the  men  either  in  body  or 
soul,  and  trouble  themselves  very  little  with  matters 
of  religion. 

The  liouse  of  Rabbi  A  ,  with  whom  1  was  ac- 
quainted, answered  exactly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descrip- 
tion of  the  dwelling  of  Isaac  of  York.    The  outside  of 
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the  house  and  tho  coiirt-yanl  indicated  nothing  but 
poverty  and  neglect;  1-ut  on  entering  I  was  surprised 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture.    One  room  had 
a  silver  ehandelior,  and  a  Ljroat  quantity  of  eiultos.sod 
plate  was  displayed  on  the  top  of  the  polished  cupboards. 
Some  of  the  windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass ; 
and  the  members  of  the-  family,  cove  red  with  goW  ; 
j(nv('ls.  were  seated  on  divans  of  Damascus  lirooade. 
The  Rabbi's  little  son  was  so  covevod  with  charms  in 
gold  cases  to  keep  o^  the  evil  eye,  that  he  jinjjled  like 
a  chimo  of  bells  M  '.en  be  walked  alonjj; :  and  a  still 
younger  boy,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  was  on 
this  day  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  wearing  trousers, 
which  were  of  red  stuff,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
were  brou^lit  in  by  bis  muse  and  a  number  of  other 
women  in  procession,  and  borne  on  high  before  him  as 
he  was  drasjged  round  the  room  howling  and  crying 
without  any  nether  garment  on  at  all.    He  was  w.alked 
round  attain  after  his  superb  trousers  were  put  on,  and 
very  uncomfortable  he  seemed  to  be,  but  doubtless  the 
honour  of  the  thing  consoled  him,  and  be  waddled  out 
into  the  court  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  This 
young  gentleman  was  the  hero  of  another  scene, 
in  which  the  literal  manner  followed  by  the  Jews  in 
some  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  was  displayed  in 
a  more  pleasing   way  than  the  one   before  men- 
tioned. 

The  family  of  the  Rabbi  assembled  in  solemn  con- 
clave in  the  jjrincipal  room  of  the  bouse:  in  front  of 
the  divan  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  a  square 
table  was  placed,  covered  with  a  strange-looking  table- 
cloth, which  was  embroidered  in  colours,  on  a  white 
ground,  with  Hebrew  letters,  a  prospect  of  tiie  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  some  nondescript  trees  and  figures. 
A  silver  lamp  of  a  peculiar  form  was  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  and  all  the  Hebrews  and  JShrbrews,  servants 
and  maids,  were  seated  on  the  divans  clothed  in  sump- 
tuous raiment,  excepting  the  lower  servants,  who  were 
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standing  near  tlio  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
\Vh.  11  all  was  ready,  the  little  boy  was  l>rought  in  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  nui-se  turned  his 
face  tin'  ri<^ht  way  and  made  him  take  his  finger  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  after  sundry  injunctions  from  one  of  the 
pretty  Jewesses,  and  smiles  from  mamma,  who  was 
blazing  with  ^old  and  emi  roidtry  in  a  corner  of  the 
divan  and  lookinjr  astoni-hinyly  beautiful,  the  small 
child  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said  to  his  grandfather, 
who  occupied  the  seat  of  honour,  with  his  eternal  white 
cotton  nijfhtca])  upon  his  head — 

•What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  ami 
the  judgments  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  com- 
manded you  ? ' 

Then  the  old  man  answered  before  them  all: 
'  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Ej^'vpt.  and  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  miyhty  hand. 

•  And  the  Lord  showed  signs  and  wonders,  great  and 
sore,  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
household,  before  our  eyes. 

'  And  he  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might 
brini;'  u>  in.  to  give  us  tlio  ]a!i<l  which  he  sware  unto 
our  fathers,'  etc.  ;  following  literally  the  text  of  the 
20th  and  succeeding  verses  of  the  Gth  and  7th  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  such  a  ceremony  as 
this  still  practised  by  the  fallen  descendants  of  the 
chosen  race,  whose  victorious  armies  trampled  on  the 
necks  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  to  hear  these  few  trembling  people,  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  half-ruined  house, 
recounting  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
legions  were  irresistible,  for  they  were  led  by  the  God 
of  battles. 

The  learning  of  the  Rabbis  is  now  at  a  very  low 
t^bl),  and  few  of  them  thoroughly  underatand  the 
ancient  Hebrew  tongue,  although  there  are  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  who  speak  several  languages,  and  are  said 
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to  ))P  well  iictjuiiintf  (1  with  all  the  (rii<liti»tns  i>f  their 
futlit^is.  iind  tlio  inysteiioiis  Icjirniii^  of  tlio  Ciilialu. 

There  is  in  the  Holy  L.ukI  iUKither  division  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  Saninritans,  who  still  keep  up 
a  soparatt"  fonn  <>f  reli<iion.  Tli<  ir  syn;ii,'ot,'iio  at  Nablous 
is  a  mean  building,  not  unlike  a  poor  Mohammedan 
mosijue.    Within  it  is  a  large,  low,  square  chaml>er, 
the  floor  of  whit  h  is  covered  with  matting.  Round 
.•I  p:ii  t  ot  tlic  walls  is  a  wood<'ii  sliolf,  on  which  are 
laid  above  thirty  manuscript  hooks  of  the  i*entateuch, 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character:  they  possess  also 
a  very  lanious  roll  or  volume  of  tlio  Peiitateticli.  which 
is  said  io  have  been  written  by  Abishai  the  grandson 
of  Aaron.    It  is  contained  in  a  curiously  ornamented 
octagon  case  of  brass  about  two  f<  et  high,  on  opening 
wliicli  the  ^18.  appears  wi*^bin.  lolled  iij»oii  two  pieces 
of  wood.    It  is  sixteen  ii;      s  wide,  anil  must  l>e  of 
great  length,  as  each  of  the  iwo  parts  of  the  roll  is  four 
or  five  inches  in  dianuiter.    The  writing  is  small  and 
not  very  distinct,  and  the  MS.  is  in  rather  a  dilapidated 
condition.    The  Samaritan  Kaljbi  Ibrahim  Israel,  true 
to  his  Jewish  origin,  would  n  '  open  the  case  until  he 
had  been  we  11  paid.    He  a(F.   .led  tliat  in  this  MS.  the 
Idessing.'  'vere  directed  to  bo  given  from  Mount  Ebal, 
and  the  curses  from  Mount  Gherizim.     However  this 
may  be,  in  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  which  is  in  my  own  collection,  the  12th 
and  l:ith  verses  of  the  27th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  are 
the  same  as  the  usually  received  text  in  other  Bibles. 

Jerusalem  was  at  tin's  time  ( IS.']  1)  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  arrived  shortly 
after  we  had  established  ourselves  in  the  vaulted  dun- 
geons of  the  Latin  convent.  He  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  house  in  the  town,  and  did  not  maintain  any  state 
or  ceremony  ;  indeed  he  had  scarcely  any  gu.-irds,  and 
but  few  servants,  so  secure  did  he  feel  in  a  country 
which  he  had  so  lately  con<iuered.  He  received  us 
with  great  courtesy  in  his  mean  lodging,  where  we 
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I'ouiul  an  intcrprot(  r  who  spoke  En^'^lisli.  I  had  lu  t'ix 
l)roinistMl  n  letter  from  Mohamiiieil  Ali  Pasha  to  lljra- 
hiiii  Pasha,  hut  on  inquiring  I  found  u  had  not  arrived, 
and  Ihrahiin  Pasha  sent  a  <  <>iuier  to  Jafl'a  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  lyinj-  there:  however,  it  did  not  reach 
ine,  and  I  therefore  was  not  permitted  to  see  the 
int.  rior  of  t lie  niosijuH  of  Omar,  or  the  jjreat  church  of 
the  Purification,  which  stands  on  tlie  site  of  tli.' 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  into  which  at  tinit  time  no 
Christian  had  penetrated. 


CHAPTER  XV 


l'!\|K'ilit  1-11  to  till-  MoiiiiNtiiv  "I  St.  Sjilil,.!  I{i).i)its  .1  AimIi 
HuhlHTs-Tlif  Viilloy  of  ".I.  li'.slKii.lial— TIh-  HikI^.'  -.1  A I 
Sii;it-  liiiyged  Sc«>nery — An  Arab  Ainbtisiiul*' — A  successtul 
P;u  li  V  Tlio  Moiinstcry  of  St.  Siibba  -History  of  the  Saint — 
Till'  liici  k  Jloiinit^ — 'V\\c  rimn  li — Tlie  Ii  nno  tasis — Tb«' 
LihiMiy  -NuiiicnMis  5ISs.  '1  he  Demi  Sen  Tlic  .Sc<  no  of 
I h.' 'I',  in ],t;il K.ii  I)i-c(i\..ry — TIk'  Appli'  "i'  Dond  Set! — 
'lilt'  StatiMiiciits  orStraiMP  iimi  I'liny  confiriiicfl. 

As  we  wisliod  to  bo  present  al  tlie  cplfbratioii  of  Eastor 
by  the  Greek  Church,  we  reniuineil  several  weeks  at 
Jerusalem,  during  which  time  we  made  various  excur- 
sions to  tht'  most  cclt  brated  localities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ill  addition  to  tho  Bible,  which  almost  suiliced 
IIS  lor  a  guide-book  in  these  sacred  regions,  we  had 
several  books  of  travels  with  us,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  superiority  of  old  Maundruirs  narrative  ovei-  all 
the  others,  for  he  tells  us  plainly  and  clearly  what  he 
saw,  whilst  other  travellers  so  encumber  their  narra- 
tives with  opinions  and  dis<iuisitions  that,  instead  of 
describiiiLj  the  country,  they  doscri))e  only  what  they 
think  about  it ;  and  thus  little  real  information  as  to 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  or  done  could  be  gleaned 
from  those  works,  elo(|uent  and  well  written  as  many 
of  them  are;  and  we  continually  returned  to  Maun- 
drell's  homely  i»agos  for  a  good  plain  account  of  what 
we  wished  to  know.  As,  however,  I  liad  gathorod 
from  various  incidental  remai  in  those  books  tliat 
there  was  a  famous  library  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sabba,  we  made  arrangements  for  a  tour  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  taking  this  monastery  on  our  way, 
although  it  was  at  the  risk  of  falling  anmng  thieves, 
for  we  heard  all  manner  of  reports  of  the  danger  of 
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(Ii(>  ro.uls,  an'l  of  a  c<*rt;iiii  trtj(;iil»'nt  Robin-IIood  sort 
<»t"  poraon,  culleW  Abou  Gosli,  who  huil  just  got  out  of 
some  prison  or  oth«r. 

Aboil  Gosh  w.-i-;  vastly  pojuilar  in  thi>  part  <A'  tie 
country:  evorylMxly  '>p<>k"'  woll  of  hini.  uid  <l<'('lurt<l 
tliiit  "la-  Wiis  tin-  mildest,  lUiiiinertd  mini  tliat  ever  cut 
•A  throat  (»r  scuttled  ship.'  For  all  this  we  cared  little  ; 
NO,  ifottiML;  tounthor  our  nuTry  men,  w«'  salli'd  forth 
througli  St.  IStophen's  gate.  A  gallant  band  Wf  wure, 
some  Hve-and-twenty  horsemen,  v>o\\  arnu>d  in  the 
Egyptian  style  ;  with  tents  and  kettles,  cock  and  hens, 
and  cooks  and  murniitous.  stowed  upon  the  liiiLia^ng*' 
horses.  Great  store  ot  rood  things  had  we — vino 
doro  di  Monte  Libano;  ana  hams,  to  show  t!  '  we 
were  not  Mohammedans  ;  and  f< and  gt  > 
shoot  jKirtridges  withal,  and  many  other  Eurupeun 
necessaries. 

We  tramped  along  ujion  il  ^  hard  rock\  uiound 
one  atter  the  other  through  tii-  valh  v  oi"  .Jehosliaphat ; 
and  looked  up  at  the  corner  of  the  iemple,  whence  is 
to  spring  on  the  last  day,  as  every  sound  follower  of 
the  Prophet  believes,  the  fearful  bridge  of  Al  Sirat, 
which  is  narrower  than  the  <  <lL;e  of  the  sharpest 
scymilar  of  Khorassau!,.  and  from  which  those  who 
without  due  preparation  attempt  to  j^-'iss  on  their  way 
to  tlie  paradise  of  Mohammecl  will  fall  into  the  un- 
fathomable gulf  below.  Gj  udually  as  we  advanced  into 
the  valley  through  which  the  brook  Kedron — when 
there  is  any  water  in  it — flows  inl.>  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
sceneiy  became  more  and  more  savage,  the  rocks  more 
precipitf  and  the  valley  narrowed  into  a  deep  gorge, 
the  patli  oeing  sometimes  among  the  broken  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  rising  high  above 
it  on  narrow  ledges  of  rock. 

We  rode  on  for  some  hours  admiring  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  for  this  is  the  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  and  seems  almost  a  chaos  of  ro'  ks  and  cragg\' 
mountains,  broken  into  narrow  deiiks,  or  opeiuug  into 
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dreary  valloys  bare  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  shru])S 
whose  tougli  roots  pierce  through  tlie  crevices  of  the 
stony  soil,  and  find  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  small 
portions  of  eartli  which  the  rains  liave  washed  from 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  above.  In  one  place  the  path- 
way, which  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
wound  round  the  corner  of  a  precipitous  cra;^  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  liorseman  riding  ah)ng  the  giddy  way 
showed  so  clearly  against  the  sky,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
a  puflF  of  wind  would  blow  horse  and  man  into  the 
ravine  beneath.  We  were  proceeding  along  tliis  ledge 
— Fathallah.  one  of  our  interpreters,  first.  I  second, 
and  the  others  following— when  we  saw  three  or 
four  Aral>s  with  long  bright-barrelled  guns  slip  out  of 
a  crevice  just  before  us,  and  t;ike  up  tlieir  position  on 
the  path,  pointing  those  unpleasant  looking  implements 
in  our  faces.  From  some  inconceivable  motive,  not  of 
the  most  heroic  nature  I  fear,  my  first  move  was  to 
turn  my  head  round  to  look  behind  me  ;  l)ut  when 
I  did  so,  I  perceived  that  some  more  Arabs  had  crept 
out  of  another  cleft  behind  us,  which  we  had  not 
observed  as  we  passed  ;  and  on  looking  up  I  saw  that 
from  the  precipice  above  us  a  curious  collection  of 
bright  barrels  and  brown  faces  were  taking  an  obser- 
vation of  our  party,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gorge,  which  was  perhaps  a  bund  red  and  fifty  yards 
across,  every  fragment  of  rock  seemed  to  have  bi'ought 
forth  a  man  in  a  white  tunic  and  l)are  legs,  with  a  yellow 
handkercliief  round  his  head,  and  a  long  gun  in  his 
hand,  which  he  i)ointed  towards  us. 

We  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  one  so  cleverly 
laid  that  all  attempt  at  resistance  was  hopeless.  The 
p.ith  was  so  narrow  that  our  horses  could  not  turn, 
:ind  a  i>recipice  within  a  yard  of  us,  of  a  hundred  feet 
slieer  down,  rendered  our  position  singularly  uncom- 
fortalile.  Fatballali  s  liorse  o.-ime  to  a  stiind-still  :  mv 
horse  ran  his  nose  against  him  and  stood  still  too  ;  and 
80  did  all  the  rest  of  us.    '  Well ! '  said  I,  *  Fathallah, 
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what  is  this?  who  are  these  gentlemen?'  'I  knew  it 
would  he  so,"  quoth  Fathallah,  "I  was  sure  of  it !  and 
in  such  a  cursed  place  too — I  see  how  it  is,  I  shall 
never  get  home  alive  to  Aleppo  !  * 

After  waiting  awhile,  1  imagine,  to  enjoy  our  con- 
fusion, one  of  the  Arabs  in  front  took  up  his  parable 
and  said,  'Oli  I  oh !  ye  Egyptians ! '  (we  wore  the  Egyp- 
tian dress)  '  what  are  you  doing  here  in  our  country? 
You  are  Ibrahim  Pasha's  men  ;  are  you  ?  Say — speak  ; 
what  reason  have  ye  for  being  here  ?  for  we  are  Arabs, 
and  tlie  sons  of  Arabs ;  and  this  is  our  country,  and 
our  hind.' 

'Sir,'  said  the  interpreter  with  profound  respect — 
for  he  rode  first,  and  four  or  five  guns  were  pointed 
directly  at  his  breast--' Sir,  we  are  no  Egyptians  ;  thy 
servants  are  men  of  peace  ;  we  are  peaceable  Franks, 
pilgrims  from  the  holy  city,  and  we  are  only  going  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  all  pilgrims  do 
wlio  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.'  'Franks!"  quoth  the 
Arab  ;  "  I  know  the  Franks ;  pretty  Franks  are  ye  1 
Franks  are  the  fathers  of  hats,  and  do  not  wear  guns 
or  swords,  or  red  caps  upon  their  heads  as  you  do. 
We  shall  soon  see  whether  ye  are  Franks  or  not.  Ye 
are  Egyptians,  and  servants  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the 
Egyptian :  but  now  ye  shall  find  that  ye  are  our 
servants ! ' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  exclaimed  1  in  the  best  Arabic  I  could 
muster,  *thy  servants  are  men  of  peace,  travellers, 
antiquaries,  all  of  us.  Oh,  sir^  we  are  Englishmen, 
which  is  a  sort  of  Frank — very  harmless  and  excellent 
l)eople,  desiring  no  evil.  We  beg  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  let  us  pass."  '  Franks !' retorted  the  Arab 
sheikh.  "jTetty  Franks  I  Franks  do  not  speak  Arabic, 
nor  wear  the  Nizam  dress !  Ye  are  men  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha's ;  Egyptians,  arrant  Cairoites  (Misseri)  are  ye 
all.  everv  one  ot  ve  • '  and  he  and  nil  his  followers 
laughed  at  us  scornfully,  for  we  certainly  did  look  very 
like  Egyptians.    '  We  are  Franks,  I  tell  you !  '  again 
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exclaimed  Fathallah :  '  Ibrahim  Pasha,  indeed !  who  is 
he,  I  should  like  to  know '?  we  are  Franks,  and  Franks 
like  to  see  everything.  We  are  going  to  see  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Saljba  :  we  are  not  Egyptians ;  what  care 
we  for  Egyptians'?  we  are  English  Franks,  every  one 
of  us,  and  we  only  desire  to  see  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sabba ;  that  is  what  we  are,  O  Arab,  son  of  an  Arab 
(Ar;ilj  beni  Arab).  We  are  no  less  than  this,  and  no 
more  ;  we  are  Franks,  as  you  are  Arabs. ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Arab,  '  you  shall  see  the  monastery 
of  St.  Sabba,  for  T  am  going  to  take  you  there,  and 
when  we  arrive,  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  Franks  you 
are,  you  Egyptian  dogs.' 

The  sheikh  waved  his  arm  al^ft  as  a  signal  to  his 
men  to  raise  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  proceed  ;  some  of  the  Arabs  walking  un- 
concernedly before  us.  and  the  others  skipping  like 
goats  from  rock  to  rock  above  us,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  They  were  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  we  were,  and  we  should  have  had  no  chance  with 
them  even  on  fair  ground  ;  but  here  we  were  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy. .  We  were  escorted  in  this 
manner  t!;e  rest  of  the  way.  and  in  half  an  hour's  time 
we  found  ourselves  standing  before  the  great  square 
tower  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabba.  The  battlements 
'vere  lined  with  Arabs,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
this  strong  place,  and  after  a  short  parley  and  a  clang- 
ing of  arms  within,  a  small  iron  door  was  opened  in 
th<i  wall ;  we  dismounted  and  passed  in  ;  our  horses 
one  by  one  were  pushed  tlirough  after  us.  So  there 
we  were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabba  sure  enough, 
but  under  different  circumstances  from  what  we 
expected  when  we  set  out  that  morning  from 
Jerusalem. 

Fathallah,  however,  convinced  the  sheikh  of  the 
Arabs  that  wo  really  wore  Franks,  and  not  loliowers 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  before  long  we  not  only  were 
relieved  from  all  fear,  but  became  great  friends  with 
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the  noble  and  illustrious  Abou  Somebody,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  St.  Sabba  and  the  deliles  leading 
to  it. 

This  monastery,  which  is  a  very  ancient  foundation, 
is  built  upon  thf  edge  of  the  precipice  at  the  l)ottom 
of  whicli  flows  the  brook  Kedron,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  becomes  a  torrent.  The  buildings,  which  are 
of  immense  stre'ngth,  are  supported  by  buttresses  so 
massive  that  the  upper  part  of  each  is  large  enough  to 
contain  a  small  arched  chamber ;  the  whole  of  the 
rooms  in  the  monastery  are  vaulted,  and  are  gloomy 
and  imposing  in  the  extreme.  The  pyramidical-shaped 
mass  of  buildings  extends  half-way  down  the  rocks, 
and  is  crowned  above  by  a  high  and  stately  square 
tower,  which  commands  the  small  iron  gate  of  the 
principal  entrance.  Within  there  are  several  small 
irregular  courts  connected  by  steep  flights  of  steps  and 
dark  arched  passages,  some  of  which  are  carried  through 
the  solid  rock. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  caves  in  these  rocks  that  tlie 
renowned  St.  Sabba  passed  his  time  in  the  society  of 
a  pet  lion.  He  was  a  famous  anchorite,  and  was  made 
thief  of  all  the  monks  of  Palestine  by  Sallustius. 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  490.  He  was 
twice  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  propitiate  the 
emperoi'S  Anastasius  the  Silent  and  Justinian  ;  more- 
over  he  made  a  vow  never  to  eat  apples  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  was  born  at  Mutalasca,  near  Gaesarea  of 
Gappadocis^  in  439,  and  died  in  5.J2,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  his  age  :  he  is  still  held  in  high  veneration  l)y 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Laura,  which  was  formerly  situated 
among  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  these  rocks,  the 
present  monastery  having  been  enclosed  and  fortified 
at  I  do  not  know  what  period,  but  long  after  the 
decease  of  the  saint. 

The  word  laiira,  which  i'-  often  met  with  in  the 
histories  of  the  first  five  centuries  af  ter  Christ,  signifies, 
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whon  applied  to  monastic  institutions,  a  number  of 
separate  cells,  each  inhabited  by  a  single  hermit  or  an- 
chorite, in  contradistinction  to  a  convent  or  monastery, 
which  was  called  a  coenobium,  where  the  monks  lived 
together  in  one  building,  under  the  rule  of  a  superior. 
This  species  of  monasticism  seems  always  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  in 
the  present  day  these  ascetic  observances  are  u])held 
only  by  the  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  Christians, 
among  whom  hermits  and  quietists,  such  as  waste  the 
body  for  tlic  imi>rovement  of  the  soul,  are  sf  ill  to  l)e 
met  with  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  in  the  desert 
places  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  a  sort  of  dissenters 
as  regards  their  own  church,  for,  by  the  mortifications 
to  which  thoy  subject  themselves,  they  rebuke  the 
regular  priesthood,  who  do  not  go  so  far,  although 
these  latter  fast  in  the  year  above  one  hundred  days, 
and  always  rise  to  midnight  prayer.  In  the  dissent, 
if  such  it  be.  of  these  monks  of  the  desert  tliere  is 
a  dignity  and  self-denying  firmness  much  to  be  re- 
spected. They  follow  the  tenets  of  their  faith  and  the 
ordinances  of  tlieir  religion  in  a  manner  which  is 
almost  sublime.  They  are  in  this  respect  the  very 
opposite  to  European  dissenters,  who  are  as  undignified 
as  thoy  are  generally  snug  and  cosy  in  their  mode  of 
life.  Here,  among  the  followers  of  St.  Antliony,  there 
are  no  mock  heroics,  no  turning  up  of  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  and  drawing  down  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  : 
they  form  tlieir  rule  of  life  from  the  ascetic  writings  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  ;  their  self-denial  is 
extreme,  their  dc^'jtion  heroic  ;  but  yet  to  our  eyes  it 
api>ears  puerile  and  irrational  that  men  should  give  up 
liieir  whole  lives  to  a  routine  of  observances  which, 
although  they  are  hard  and  stern,  are  yet  so  trivial 
that  they  appear  almost  ridiculous. 

I  luive  iorl;;)iTiC  Ai  tl  'Sc  j)a.L;e5  to  make  any  remiU  ks 
on  matters  of  religious  faith,  for  I  considpi-' it  liighly 
improi)er  for  any  one  to  speak  lightly  on  th  .e  su!.jects, 
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although  the  religion  of  which  they  treat  may  be  oppo- 
site to  their  own  convictions  of  the  truth. 

I  have,  however,  often  been  struck  at  Rome  and 

other  places  with  the  ignorance  displayed  by  my 
Protestant  countrymen  of  the  meaning  and  intentions 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  which  they  have  attended, 
behaving  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  church,  but  at  the 
opera  or  any  other  exhibition,  not  rememborini;  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  ceremonies  were  ordained  as 
types  of  the  things  that  were  to  come,  and  that  in 
later  ages  they  have  always  been  continued  as  com- 
memorations of  ^hemost  inijiortant  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  manlcind.  It  is  common  to 
hear  people  exclaim  against  what  they  call  the 
unmeaning  ceremonies  and  ridiculous  exliibitions 
of  priestly  mummery,  superstitious  observances  of 
Papists,  etc.,  while  they  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  what  these  ceremonies,  which  have 
endureil  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  may  mean. 

The  great  shoal  of  travellers  which  are  left  by  the 
steamers  higli  and  dry  upon  the  shores  of  Italy  every 
year,  and  who  are  known  in  that  country  by  the 
diarming  name  of  '  Kol>a  di  Vapore.'  are  very  apt  to 
jeer  i  ^  sacred  things  which  they  do  not  understand,  to 
the  groat  scandal  of  the  Italians,  who  believe  them 
generally  to  have  no  religion.  Curious  mistakes 
have  been  made  sometimes  on  the  subject  of  these 
superstitions  and  ceremonies.  I  will  not  give  any 
instances  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  will 
relate  a  short  anecdote,  which  was  told  me  in  the 
East,  of  the  impressions  of  a  native  of  a  less  civilised 
country,  who  had  witnessed  the,  to  him,  incompre- 
hensible ceremonies  of  an  English  church.  A  Persian 
servant,  who  had  accompanied  liis  master  to  Europe 
nnd  England,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  religious 
customs  of  those  nations  to  a  friend  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country. 

•  Tlie  Franks,"  said  he,  '  of  this  part  of  Frangistaun, 
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my  friend,  are  idolaters ;  they  are  an  unclean  race, 
eaters  of  the  unclean  beast,  and  even  preferring,  in  the 
depth  of  their  unclean ness,  the  hinder  quarters  of  this 
dirty  animal  salted,  to  the  other  parts  of  its  body. 
These  idolaters  worship  a  cross,  as  is  well  known  ;  but 
the  imam  of  our  village  says,  and  I  think  with  reason, 
that  they  are  in  some  degree  akin  to  the  fire- 
worshippers,  or  Geb(n-s.  whose  ruined  temples  are  often 
met  with  in  Persia  ;  ft>r  they  always  keep  in  their 
mosques  certain  lighted  candles  and  lamps,  which 
contain  a  perpetual  fire,  and  are  never  put  out,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  for  they  are  hung  high 
up  with  chains  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  as 
the  smallness  of  their  flame  forbids  the  thought  of 
their  being  placed  there  for  the  purpose  oi  affording 
light,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  objects  of  adoration  : 
and  I  have  myself  seen  several  old  women  on  their 
knees  before  them  when  1  have  pet  i)ed  in  at  the  doors 
of  these  mosques,  as  I  passed  by  on  my  daily  walks. 
Leaving  this  country,  we  got  on  board  a  ship,  and 
traversed  a  sea,  the  recollection  of  which  alone  heaps 
ashes  on  the  front  of  niemory,  and  tears  the  garments 
of  unhappiness  with  the  rents  of  woe.  This  sea  is  the 
father  of  sickness,  and  the  livers  of  those  \/ho  sail  upon 
it  are  turned  upside  down.  We  landed  on  the  other 
side,  upon  an  island,  belonging  to  another  sort  of 
idolaters,  who  are  also  magicians,  and  likewise  un- 
clean eaters  of  the  abomination,  and  practising  many 
wicked  incantations.  Their  idol  is  different  from  that 
of  the  other  idolaters  ;  it  is  much  larger,  and  is  placed 
in  a  high  place,  a  Bala  Khane,  in  their  mosques ;  it 
has  horns  upon  its  head,  sometimes  more  than  two, 
and  upon  its  belly  it  has  stripes  of  pure  yold,  of  great 
length  and  inestimable  value.  I  went  into  one  of  the 
idolatrous  temples  (for  which  may  I  be  forgiven  !) 
luwanls  the  end  of  the  service,  which  Ihese  idulaiers 
perform  there  once  in  seven  days  only.  There  I  saw 
the  priest  in  a  mihrab,  or  pulpit,  such  as  we  have 
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here ;  for  they  have  imitated  us  in  this  matter,  for 
which  their  fathers  are  burning ;  and  this  priest  seemed 

in  ii  dreadful  agitation  of  mind  :  wo  were  sorry  for 
liim,  my  friend,  and  wished  to  help  him  ;  when  of 
a  sudden  he  stopped  in  his  cries  and  concealed  his  face 
for  fear,  and  fear  also  came  over  us,  for  the  idol  gave 
a  loud  groan  ;  we  stood  up,  intending  to  depart,  and 
every  one  in  the  place  did  so  tuo,  and  made  for  the 
door  :  by  the  blessing  of  the  Prophet  we  escaped  ;  the 
iinbt  lievers  also  poured  forth  in  a  stream,  and  departed 
with  rapidity,  not  looking  back  ;  the  idol  was  howling 
and  swearing  fearfully  within  the  mosque :  my  soul 
became  as  water;  but,  having  arrived  at  a  place  at 
some  distance,  we  remained  there,  looking  round  a 
corner  to  see  what  these  idolaters  would  do.  These 
are  a  brave  nation,  my  friend,  but  by  their  hurried 
steps  their  alarm  became  manifest.  Presently  we  saw 
a  strong  man,  a  roustam,  with  the  grandfather  of  hats 
upon  his  head,  and  a  large  face,  very  red,  and  of  a  fierce 
appearance,  and  a  spear  or  weapon  in  his  hand.  This 
man  was  a  champion,  and  fearless  altogether — an  eater 
of  lions  ;  for  he  went  of  his  own  accord  into  the  doors 
of  the  idolatrous  temple,  and  shut  them  up,  defending 
them  with  bars,  and  chains,  and  bolts  of  steel :  regard- 
less of  the  uproar  of  the  evil  genie,  which  was 
imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  idol,  he  made  the 
gates  fast,  and  carried  away  the  key ;  by  this  means, 
undoubtedly  did  this  noble  and  valorous  chieftain  save 
the  lives  of  all  those  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  the 
idolaters ;  for  if  the  evil  genie  had  been  able  to  get 
out,  he  would  have  devoured  us  all  before  he  took  his 
flight  to  Jelianum.  or  the  mountains  of  El  Kaf.  Lahnet 
be  Sheitan — cursed  be  the  devil— poof  I"  So  saying, 
he  spat  upon  the  ground  seven  times,  and  every  one  of 
his  hearers  did  so  too. 

In  one  of  the  courts  of  the  m-jnasterj'  there  is  a 
palm-tree,  said  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  proper- 
ties, which  was  planted  by  St.  Sabba,  and  is  to  be 
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numbered  anionic  (liu  few  now  existiiiy^  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  at  pnsunt  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  except  in  the  vale  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  thf  Dead  Sea.  in  which  localities,  in 
consequence  of  their  Ijeing  sc  much  beneath  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  temperature  is  many 
detrrees  hii-her  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

The  church  is  rather  large,  and  is  very  solidly  built. 
There  are  many  ancient  frescoes  painted  on  the  walls, 
and  various  early  Greek  pictures  are  hung  round  about : 
many  of  these  are  representations  of  the  most  famous 
saints,  and  on  the  feast  of  each  his  picture  is  exposed 
upon  a  kind  of  desk  before  the  iconostasis,  or  wooden 
partition  which  divides  the  church  from  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar,  and  there  it  receives  the  kisses  and 
oblations  of  all  the  worshippers  who  enter  the  sacred 
edifice  on  that  day. 

The  elKovoiTTanii  is  dimly  represented  in  our  older 
churches  by  the  rood-loft  and  screen  which  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  :  it  is  retained  also  in  Lombardy 
and  in  the  sees  under  the  Ambrosian  rule  ;  but  these 
screens  and  rood-lofts,  which  destroy  the  lieuuty  of 
a  cathedral  or  any  large  church,  are  unknown  in  the 
Roman  churches.     They  date  their  origin  from  the 
very  earliest  ages,  when  the  'discii»line  of  the  secret' 
was  observed,  and  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  com- 
munion were  held  to  be  of  such  a  sacred  and  mysterious 
nature  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  the  communicants 
to  reveal  what  then  took  place- -  an  incomprehensilde 
custom  which  led  to  the  propagation  of  inany  false 
ideas  and  strange  rumours  as  to  the  Christian  obser- 
vances in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  several  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  church,  as  it  was  believed  by  the  heathens  that  the 
Christians  sacrificed  children  and  committed  other 
abominations,  lov  which  Ihey  deserved  externiiiiiitioii  ; 
and  so  prone  are  the  vulgar  to  give  credence  to  such 
injurious  reports,  that  the  Christians  in  later  ages 
accused  the  Jews  of  the  very  same  practices  for  which 
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they  themselves  had  in  turiner  times  been  held  up  to 
execration. 

In  one  part  of  tlic  church  I  ohscrved  a  rickety  ladder 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  loading  up  to  a  small 
door  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Scrambling  up 
this  ladder,  I  found  myself  in  the  library,  of  which 
1  liiid  heard  so  nmcli.  It  was  a  small  square  room,  or 
rather  a  large  closet,  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  tlie 
enormous  buttresses  which  supported  the  walls  of 
the  monastery.  Here  I  found  about  a  thousand  books, 
almost  all  manuscripts,  but  the  whole  of  them  were 
works  of  divinity.  One  volume,  in  the  Bulgarian  or 
Servian  language,  was  written  in  uncial  letters  ;  the 
rest  were  in  Greek,  atid  were  for  the  most  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  There  were  a  great  many  enormous 
folios  of  the  works  of  the  fathei-s,  and  one  MS.  of  the 
Octoteuch.  or  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  remarkable  how  very  r?'rely  MSS.  of  any  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  Greek 
monasteries ;  this  was  the  only  MS.  of  the  Octoteuch 
that  I  ever  met  with  either  before  or  afterwards  in  any 
part  of  the  Levant.  There  were  about  a  hundred  other 
MSS.  on  a  shelf  in  the  apsis  of  the  church :  I  was  not 
allowed  to  examine  them,  but  was  assured  that  they 
were  liturgies  and  church-books  which  were  used  on 
the  various  high-days  during  the  year. 

I  was  afterwards  taken  by  some  of  the  monks  into 
the  vaulted  chambers  of  the  great  square  tower  or  keep, 
which  stood  near  the  iron  door  by  which  we  had  been 
admitted.  Here  there  were  about  a  hun(h*ed  MSS., 
but  all  imperfect ;  I  found  the  '  Iliad  '  of  Homer  among 
them,  l)ut  it  was  on  paper.  Some  of  these  MSS.  were 
beautifully  written  ;  they  were,  however,  so  imperfect, 
that  in  the  short  time  I  was  there,  and  pestered  as 
I  was  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  Arabs,  I  was  unable  to 
discover  what  they  were. 

I  was  allowed  to  purchase  three  MSS.,  with  which 
the  next  day  we  depart  d  on  our  way  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
our  friend  the  sheikh  having,  from  the  moment  that  he 
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was  conviuct'tl  we  were  nothing  better  t»r  Worse  than 
Englishmen  and  sightseers,  treated  us  with  all  manner 
of  civility. 

On  arrivinc:  iit  the  Doad  Sea  I  lortliwith  proccoded 
to  bathe  in  it,  in  order  to  prove  tlio  cidcbi  atod  buoyancy 
of  the  water,  and  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  experi- 
ment, for  not  l)einL;  aMo  to  swim,  my  hfad  jrot  niiifh 
deeper  below  the  water  than  1  intended.  Two  ignorant 
pilgrims,  who  had  joined  onr  party  for  protection, 
baptized  each  other  in  tliis  filthy  wat«'r.  ;in<l  sung 
psalms  so  loudly  and  disconluiitly  that  we  asked  them 
what  in  the  nan\e  of  wonder  tlie\  were  about,  wiien 
we  discovered  that  they  thought  this  was  the  Jordan, 
and  were  sorely  grieveil  at  their  disai>pointment.  We 
found  several  sliells  ui>on  the  shore  and  a  small  dead 
fish,  but  perhaps  they  had  been  washed  down  by  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  or  the  Kedron :  I  do  not  know 
how  this  may  be. 

We  wandered  about  for  two  or  three  days  in  this 
hot,  volcanic,  and  sunken  region,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Jericho.  The  mountain  of  Quarantina,  the  scene  of 
the  forty  days*  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  is  pierced  all 
over  with  the  caves  excavated  by  the  ancient  anchorites, 
and  which  look  like  pigeons'  nests.  Some  of  them  are 
in  the  most  extraordinary  situations,  hiijh  up  on  the 
face  of  tremendous  precipices.  However,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  detail  the  singularities  of  this  wild  district ; 
we  visited  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  and  a  big  book 
that  I  brought  from  St.  Sabba  is  endeared  to  my  recol- 
lections by  my  iiaving  constautly  made  use  of  it  as 
a  pillow  ill  my  tent  (hiii'.iL^  our  wanderings.  It  was 
somewhat  hard,  midoubtfdly  :  but  after  a  loni:  day's 
ride  it  served  its  purpobe  very  well,  and  I  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  it  had  been  read  to  me. 

At  two  subsequent  periods  1  vi-ited  this  region,  and 
purchased  -even  other  JISS.  from  St.  S:il>ba  ;  among 
them  was  the  Octoteuch  of  the  tenth,  if  not  the  nmth 
century,  which  I  esteem  one  of  the  most  rare  and 
precious  volumes  of  my  library. 
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We  mado  a  somewhat  singular  discover}'  when 
travelling  among  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the 

Dead  Sea.  where  the  ruins  of  Ammon,  Jerash,  and 
Adjeloun  v/cll  repay  the  liibour  and  fatigue  enrountored 
in  visiting  them.  It  was  ji  romarkal)ly  hot  and  sultry 
day :  we  were  scrambling  up  the  mountain  through 
a  thick  jungle  of  Itushcs  and  low  trees,  which  rises 
above  the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  I  saw 
before  me  a  fine  phim-tree,  loaded  with  fresh  blooming 
plums.  T  cried  out  to  my  fellow-traveller,  '  Now,  then, 
wiio  will  arrive  first  at  tlio  plum-tifM'  ? '  and  as  ho  caught 
a  glimpse  of  so  refreshing  an  object,  we  both  pressed 
our  horses  into  a  gallop,  to  see  which  would  get  the 
first  plum  from  the  branches.  We  both  arrived  at 
the  same  moment :  and,  each  snatching  at  a  line  ripe 
plum,  put  it  at  once  into  our  mouths  :  when,  on  biting 
it,  instead  of  the  cool  delicious  juicy  fruit  which  we 
expected,  our  mouths  were  filled  with  a  dry  bitter 
dust,  and  we  sat  under  the  tree  upon  our  horses, 
spu<^^tering,  and  hemming,  and  doing  all  we  could  to 
!».•  relieved  of  the  nauseous  taste  of  this  strange  fruit. 
We  then  perceived,  and  to  my  great  delight,  that  we 
had  discovered  the  famous  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  doubted  and  canvassed 
since  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  wlio  first  described 
it.  Many  travellers  have  given  descriptions  of  otlier 
vegetable  productions  which  bear  some  analog}'  t^  the 
one  described  by  Pliny  ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  one 
had  met  with  the  thing  itself,  either  upon  the  spot 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  au'^hors,  or  elsewhere.  1 
brought  several  of  them  to  Exig.'<ind.  They  are  a  kind 
of  gall-nut,  I  found  others  afterwards  upon  the  plains 
of  Troy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
is  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  which  Strabo  and  Pliny 
referred.  Some  of  thos^  which  I  brought  to  England 
were  given  \o  the  LiiiiK  r-iu  Swf-icty,  %vl;::  puMished  an 
c  nsjraving  of  them,  and  a  description  of  their  vegetable 
peculiarities,  in  their  *  Transactions ; '  but  as  they 
omitted  to  explain  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
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tht'm  ill  cunstMiuPiu'*"  ol  tlieii  liaving  l>een  sought  for 
un.succ(  s«ifully  by  so  iiiuiiy  travellers,  they  excited  little 
attention  ;  though,  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  so  long  been  coiisidf  red  as  a  viil'j:ar  ful  le.  tht  y  are 
fairly  to  bo  classed  aniuiig  tlie  n:  at  curious  productions 
which  have  been  brought  from  he  Holy  Land. 

THE  APl'LE  OF  XilF   \t,.KU  SEA 

It  has  been  constantly  afi  .1  i*^'!  i-oth  from  pa  ages 
of  Scripture  and  the  writings  uf  <•!  autimrs,  as  well 
as  tVoni  tratlitiona!  account-,  thai  u»<'re  exis  td  trt"  ii* 
the  ueiglibouriiood  of  the  Dead  Sea  whicii  ("  if  1  nuii 
of  a  fresh  and  pleasant  aspect,  but  wbu  h  uuained 
within  notliin^  but  dry  and  bitt  r  'usi  The  L'Oiu-ds 
of  the  colchicuiu,  Solanum  Melougena — a  t  of  <  otton 
plant,  called  Abeschaez— the  Oskar  phi  from  the 
silky  filaments  of  which  the  Arabs  make  mat'  lie.-, 
their  matchlock  ^'uns  and  several  other  bitte'  tVuit^. 
have  been  by  some  thought  to  be  the  one  in  que>iioi  =  . 
but  hitherto  no  traveller  has  met  with  any  fruit  or 
apple  which  answers  to  the  description  ot  the  ancient 
writers. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  xxxu.  :J2  : 
'  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  tlu- 
field--  of  (iomorr.di :  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall, 
their  clusters  are  bitter.' 

Tacitus  says  mthe  History. cap.  v. — 'Terrain  ip^^am, 
specie  tMiridam,  vim  frugiferam  perdidi.-.-x  nuui .  '  ta 
sponte  e.lita  aut  manu  sata,  sive  herba  tenus  autj  re, 
seu  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere.  ati  t  inania  kit 
in  rluerem  vanescunt.' 

Tlie  fol lowing;  descri'-tion  oct  wi  s  in.Joseplius,  de^  ello 
Judaico,  fob  (Lj»liue),  Verona,  I  1  '^0,  lib.  v.  "^Dei  i-iUe 
adhuc  in  eh  reliquias  ignis  et  oppidorm  i  .[uiu'iue  v  ider*' 
licet  imagines:  et  renascentes  in  fructil«as  cinere  qui 

colore  (|Uiur;U  ^;;;;t  rt   lilu      ;n":;;C-S.  •  ir|>e;;tiUIi.  BT'S- 

manibus  in  fumum  dissolvuntur  i  t  cmerem." 

Syr  John  de  Mandeville's  Travayles,  MS.  saec  — 
'  And  ther  groweth  trees  y*'  1h    th  frute  of  fay  w  ■  un  r 
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semyth  rype,  A    ,vhm  tnt-ii  l>r«'kith  hit  thuy  fyndetli 
.  '  1  iio/t  Ht  ;i>hi8or  «  nl  s,  i'       .  riving  yut  through 
vtsageun^  of  Cud  y»;-  ■  lcc  l.i  ut         fyre  of 

Muutidrell.  tho  ho^i  oi  nil  m.  >  -av  llei^  in  ih-^  Lrvant. 
~ ,  s  \ie  coiild  noi  iier  -    nor  h'  .u"     any  of  t  .10  apples 
!  s.  dom,    >  iii -I  induce  me  t<         ve  f »m«^  her©  may 
I..-  a  ffrnixic    dtH-ei    111  t       fru  i  • !»    i  ivhicli  is 

ll-!iallv  repoil-  !  :  ;i        'lUi  it-         '      it; 'jr,  as  well 

as  Its  b'   iity,  is        tiuu  ;      ily  i  i»iy  I^ord 

Bacon  utrservef  mm    othei  ral^  >ii      -e,  because 

it  sMAes  1  r  u  goo'    ilhisioi  '  po  ts  to 

a  similitu  ■•. 

llowevei   ll         "     s  t 
and  if  the     or  imi 
moutliftil  (       ;is  '  h' 
't  its  I  -'culi  i\a\ 

^  thi-iV  this    P!  1 
Straho,    lit  I  c;    not  nu  tl 
pnnying    ■<>'  ^' 
f?-iiit  <     _    i .      o.  \\  1 
iich         ow..  ''ll- 
>du<->    ti  uall-: 


fus  .eir       disco  ed, 
taken  as  lui  a 
d  iiave  had  little  douht 


J  >uu<->  ti  gaii-:i 
i    ii  it  --If  ia  at>out 


lifd  lK>th  l>y  Pliny  and 
1  tssages.  Tlio  ucc^oni- 
■  form  of  this  inter* -.ting 
'  if  of  a  kind  of  Ilex  on 
Hi  -t  Oi  the  insect  which 
r>f  iie  size  of  nature  ;  the 
s  long. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre— Procession  of  the  Copts — ^The 
Syrian  Maronites  and  the  Greeks — Riotons  Behaviour  of  the 
Pilgrims — Their  imim  nst!  immhors — TIic  Chant  of  the  Latin 
Monks— Ibrahim  Pasha— The  Exhihition  of  the  Sacred  Fire 
— Excitement  of  th.-  l'il<;riins  Fiio  Patriarch  obtains  the 
Sacred  Fire  from  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre— Contest  for  the  Holy 
Light — Immense  Sum  paid  for  the  Privilege  of  receiving  it 
first— Fatal  Effects  of  the  Heat  and  Smoke— Departure  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha — Horril>le  Catastrophe — Dreadful  Loss  of 
Life  nrnong  tlie  Pilgrims  in  their  endeavours  to  leave  the 
Church— Battle  with  the  Soldiers— Our  Narrow  Escape — 
Shocking  Scone  in  the  Court  of  tiie  Church — Humane  Con- 
duct of  Ibrahim  Pasha— Superstition  of  the  Pilgrims  regard- 
ing Shrouds— Scallop  Shells  and  Palm  Branches— The  Dead 
Muleteer— Moonlight  View  of  th.^  Dead  Bodies— The  Curse  on 
Jerusalem— Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ibrahim  Pasha— Departure 
from  the  Jloly  City. 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  May  (good  Friday,  accord- 
ing; to  the  calendar  of  the  Greeks),  that  my  companions 
and  myself  -went,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  we  had  places 
assigned  us  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Latin  monks,  as  well 
as  a  good  bed-room  in  their  convent.  The  church  was 
very  full,  and  the  numbers  kept  increasing  every 
moment.  We  first  saw  a  small  procession  of  the  Copts 
go  round  the  sepulchre,  and  after  thorn  one  of  the 
Syrian  Maronites.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  at  midnight 
was  awakened  to  see  the  procession  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  rather  grand.  By  the  rules  of  their  church 
they  are  not  pf-rniitted  t<^  carry  any  images,  and  there- 
fore to  make  up  for  this  they  ])ore  aloft  a  piece  of 
brocade,  upon  which  vas  embroidered  a  representation 
of  the  body  of  our  Saviour.  This  %\'as  placed  in  the 
tomb.  and.  after  some  short  time,  brought  out  again 
and  carried  into  the  chapel  of  the  Greeks,  when  the 
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ceremonies  of  the  night  ended  ;  for  there  was  no  pro- 
cession of  the  Armenians,  as  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
had  made  an  ad  .ress  to  his  congregation,  and  had,  it 
was  said,  explained  the  falsity  of  the  miracle  of  the 
holy  fire,  to  the  excessive  astonishment  of  uis  hearers, 
who  for  centuries  have  considered  an  unshakable  belief 
in  this  yearly  wonder  as  one  of  the  leading  articles  of 
their  faith.  After  the  Greek  procession  I  went  quietly 
to  bed  agair;,  .''nd  slept  soundly  till  next  morning. 

The  behaviour  of  the  pilgrims  was  riotous  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  many  persons 
actually  crawled  over  the  heads  of  others,  and  some 
made  pyramids  of  men  by  standing  on  each  other's 
shoukleis,  as  I  have  seen  them  do  at  Astley's.  At  one 
time,  Ijefore  the  church  was  so  full,  they  made  a  race- 
course round  the  sepulcl  ;  and  some,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  danced  about  with  frantic  gestures,  yelling 
and  screaming  as  if  they  were  pos^st■3sed. 

Altogether  it  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and  profanation, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  In  consequence 
of  the  multitude  of  people  and  the  quantities  of  lamps, 
the  heat  was  excessive,  and  a  steam  arose  which  pre- 
vented your  seeing  clearly  across  the  church.  But 
every  window  and  cornice,  and  every  place  where 
a  man's  foot  could  rest,  excepting  the  gallery— which 
was  reserved  for  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  ourselves — 
appeared  to  be  crammed  with  people;  for  17,000 
pilgrims  were  said  to  be  in  Jerusalem,  .ilmost  the 
whole  of  whom  had  come  to  the  Holy  City  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  see  the  sacred  lire. 

After  the  noise,  heat,  and  uproar  which  I  had 
witnessed  from  the  gallery  that  overlooked  the  Holy 
Sepulclue.  the  contrast  of  the  calm^iess  and  quiet  of 
my  room  in  the  Franciscan  convent  was  very  pleasing. 
The  room  had  a  small  window  which  opened  upon  the 
Latin  choir,  where,  in  the  evening,  the  monks  chanted 
the  Litany  of  the  Virgin :  their  fine  voices  and  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  ancient  chant  made  a  strong 
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LITANY  OP  THE  VIRGIN 

Sung  by  the  Friars  of  St.  Salvador  at  .Terusalem. 


Sane  -  ta    Ma  -  tcr  Do  -  mi  ni- 


 or 

O  -  ra 


»'->- 


Sancta  Maria — Ora  pro  nobis. 

Sancta  Vircro  Viririiitim — Oi-:i  uro  iii.liis. 
Imperatrix  Kef^iiianiiu — Ora  ]no  nol)is. 
Laiis  saiii'tniMin  aiiiinariim — Ora  pro  nobis. 
Vera  salutrix  earum — Ora  pro  nobis. 
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impression  ui»on  my  mind  :  tlit?  orderly  solemnity  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  vespers  showing  to  great  advantage 


Egyptian  in  tlie  Nizam  Dress. 


when  compare  !  -h  the  screams  and  tumult  of  the 
fanatic  Grueki; 

The  next  mo».iing  .i  w.iy  was  made  through  the 
crowd  for  Ibraliim  Paslia.  ))y  the  solditMs  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and  by  the  kawasses  with 
tiieiv  kour-batches  a-.d  whips  made  of  a  quantity  of 
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small  rope.  Ti.e  Pasl<a  sat  in  the  gallery.  ..n  a  divan 
which  the  monkb  had  made  for  him  between  the  two 
columns  nearest  to  the  Greek  chapel.  They  had  got 
up  a  sort  of  procession  to  do  him  lionour,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  did  not  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene:  three  monks  playing  crazy  fiddles  led  the  way, 
then  came  the  choristers  with  lighted  candles,  next 
two  Nizam  soldiers  with  muskets  and  fixed  l.ayonets  ; 
a  number  of  doctors,  instructors,  and  ollicers,  tumbling 
over  each  other  s  heels,  brought  up  the  rear :  ho  was 
received  Ijy  the  women,  of  whom  there  were  thousands 
m  the  church,  with  a  very  peculiar  shrill  cry,  which 
had  a  strange  unearthly  elTect.  Jt  was  the  mono- 
syllable la.  la,  la,  uttered  in  a  shrill  trembling  tone, 
which  I  thought  much  more  like  pain  than  rejoicing. 
Ihe  Pasha  was  dressed  in  full  trousers  of  dark  cloth, 
a  light  lilac-coloured  jacket,  and  a  red  cap  without 
a  turban.  When  he  was  seated,  the  monks  brought 
us  some  sherbet,  which  was  excellently  made ;  and  as 
our  seats  were  very  near  the  great  man.  we  saw  every- 
thing in  an  easy  and  luxurious  way ;  and  it  being 
announced  that  the  Mohammedan  Pasha  was  ready, 
the  Christian  miracle,  which  had  been  waiting  for 
some  time,  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  displayed. 

Th"  people  were  by  this  time  become  furious  :  they 
were  worn  out  with  standing  in  such  a  crowd  all  night, 
:ind  as  the  time  approached  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
holy  fire  they  could  not  contain  themselves  for  joy. 
iheu-  excitement  increased  as  the  time  for  the  miracle 
111  wiucli  all  believed  drew  near.  At  about  one  o'clock 
a  magnificent  procession  moved  out  of  tho  Greek 
chapel.  It  conducted  the  Patriarcli  three  times  round 
the  tomb  ;  after  whicli  lie  took  oif  his  outer  robes  of 
cloth  of  silver,  and  went  into  the  se])ulchre,  the  door 
of  which  was  then  closed.  The  agitation  of  the 
i  -o  •"' -  i'^^v   uxticme  :   tiiey  soieaiiied  aloud; 

and  the  dense  mass  of  people  shook  to  and  fro,  like 
a  held  of  corn  in  the  wind. 
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There  is  ;i  round  liole  in  one  part  of  the  chapel  over 
the  seimlchre,  out  of  which  the  holy  tire  is  given,  and 
up  to  this  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  pay  the  highest 
sum  for  tliis  honour  was  conducted  l)y  a  strt>n!?  guard 
of  soldiers.    There  was  silence  for  a  minute  ;  and  then 
a  light  appeared  out  of  the  tomb,  and  the  happy  pilgrim 
received  the  holy  fire  from  the  Patriarch  within.  It 
consisted  of  a  bundle  of  tliin  wax-candles,  lit,  and 
enclosed  in  an  iron  frame,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  torn  asunder 
and  put  ljut  in  the  crowd  :  for  a 
furious  ])attle  commenced  imme- 
diately ;  every  one  being  so  eager 
to  obtain  the  holy  light,  that  one 
m.;n  put  out  the  candle  of  his 
neighbour  in  t-ying  to  light  his 
own.    It  is  said  that  as  much  as 
ten  tliousand  piastres  has  ueen 
paid  for  the  privilege   »»f  tirst 
receiving  the  holy  lire,  which  is 
believed  to  ensure  eternal  sal- 
vation.    The    Copts   got  eight 
purses   this  year  for   the  first 
candle  they  gave  to  a  pilgrim  of 
tlieir  own  persuasion. 

Tlus  was  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  ;  there  was  no 
sermon  or  prayers,  except  a  little  chanting  during  the 
processions,  and  nothing  that  could  tend  to  remind  you 
of  the  awful  event  which  this  feast  was  designed  to 
commemorate. 

Soon  you  saw  the  lights  increasing  in  all  directions, 
every  one  having  lit  his  candle  from  the  holy  llame  : 
tl>e  chapels,  tlie  galleries,  and  every  corner  where 
a  candle  could  possil)ly  be  displayed,  immediately 
appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze.  The  peoi)le  in  their  frenzy 
put  tlie  buntiirs  of  ligluod  taj'crs  to  their  iiice-,  hand"?, 

and  breasts,  to  purify  themselves  from  their  sins. 

T}»e  Patriarch  was  carried  out  of  the  sepulchre  in 
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triumph,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  he  had  de- 
ceived, amid  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  joy  which 
resounded  from  every  nook  of  the  immense  pile  of 
buildinirs.  As  he  ai)peared  in  a  fainting  state,  I 
supposed  that  he  was  ill ;  but  I  found  that  it  is  the 
uniform  custom  on  these  occasions  to  feign  insensi- 
bility, that  tlie  pilgrims  may  imagine  he  is  overcome 
with  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  immediate 
presence  tliey  believe  him  to  have  returned. 

In  a  short  time  the  smoke  of  the  candles  obscured 
everything  in  the  place,  and  I  could  see  it  rolling  in 
great  volumes  out  at  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the 
dome.  The  smell  was  terrible  ;  and  three  unhappy 
people,  overcome  by  heat  and  bad  air.  fell  from  the 
upper  range  of  galleries,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  heads  of  the  people  below.  One  poor  Armenian 
lady,  seventeen  years  of  age,  died  where  she  sat,  of 
heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue. 

After  a  while,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  was  t(.  ))e 
seen,  Ibrahim  Pasha  got  up  and  went  away,  his 
numerous  guards  making  a  line  for  him  by  main  force 
througli  the  dense  mass.of  people  which  filled  the  body 
oi  the  church.  As  the  crowd  was  so  immense,  we 
waited  for  a  little  while,  and  then  set  out  all  together 
to  return  to  our  convent.  1  went  first  and  my  friends 
followed  me,  the  soldiers  making  way  for  us  across  the 
church.  I  got  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  Virgin  is 
said  to  have  stood  during  the  Crucifixion,  when  I  saw 
a  number  of  people  lying  one  on  another  all  about 
this  part  of  the  church,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see 
towards  the  door.  I  made  my  way  between  them  as 
well  as  I  could,  till  they  were  so  thick  that  there  was 
actually  a  great  heap  of  bodies  on  which  1  trod.  It 
then  suddenly  struck  me  they  were  all  dead  !  1  had 
not  perceived  this  at  first,  for  I  thought  they  were  only 
vi^  ry  niu.  ii  iaii-iu'd  with  the  ceremonies,  and  had  lain 
down  to  rest  themselves  there ;  l.ut  when  1  came  to  so 
great  a  heap  of  bodies  I  looked  down  at  them,  and  saw 
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that  sharp,  liai  d  appearance  of  the  face  which  is  never 
to  be  mistaken.  Many  of  them  were  quite  l)la(  k  with 
suffocation,  and  further  on  woro  others  all  bloody  and 
covered  with  the  brains  and  entrails  of  those  who  had 
been  trodden  to  pieces  by  the  crowd. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  crowd  in  lliis  part  of  the 
church ;  but  a  little  farther  on.  round  the  corner 
towards  the  great  door,  the  people,  who  were  quite 
panic-struck,  continued  to  press  forward,  and  every 
one  was  doing  his  utmost  to  escape.  The  guards 
outside,  frightened  at  the  rush  from  within,  thought 
that  the  Christians  wished  to  attack  them,  and  the 
confusion  soon  grew  into  :i  1-attle.  The  soldiers  with 
their  bayonets  killed  nuniljers  of  fainting  wretches, 
and  the  walls  were  spattered  with  ))lood  and  brains  of 
men  who  had  been  felled,  like  oxen,  with  the  butt-ends 
of  the  soldiers'  muskets.  Every  one  struggled  to  defend 
himself  or  to  get  away,  and  in  the  melee  all  who  fell 
were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by  the  rest.  So 
desperate  and  savage  did  the  fight  become,  that  even 
the  panic-struck  and  frightened  pilgrims  appeared  at 
last  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  destruction  oi 
each  other  than  desirous  to  save  themselves. 

For  my  part,  as  soon  a-^  T  perceived  the  danger,  I 
had  cried  out  to  my  companions  to  turn  back,  which 
they  had  done  ;  but  1  myself  was  carried  on  by  the 
press  till  I  came  near  the  door,  where  all  were  fighting 
for  their  lives.  Here,  seeing  certain  destruction  before 
me,  1  made  every  endeavour  to  get  back.  An  otiicer 
of  the  Pasha's,  who  by  his  star  was  a  colonel  or  bin 
bashee,  equally  alarmed  with  myself,  was  also  trj'ing 
to  return :  he  caught  hold  of  my  cloak,  or  bournouse, 
and  pulled  me  down  on  the  body  of  an  old  man  who 
was  breathing  out  his  last  sigh.  As  the  officer  was 
pressing  me  to  the  ground,  we  wrestled  together  among 
tho  dying  and  the  dead  with  the  energy  of  despair.  I 
struggled  with  this  man  till  I  pulled  him  down,  and 
happily  got  again  upon  my  legs— (1  afterwards  found 
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that  lu'  nevov  rose  again).  I  stood  up  for  a  minute 
among  the  press  of  people,  held  up  on  the  uncomfort- 
able footing  of  dead  bodies,  by  the  dense  crowd  who 
wore  stjucrz.ed  together  in  this  narrow  part  of  tlie 
church.  We  all  stood  still  for  a  short  time,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  crowd  swayed,  a  cry  arose,  the  crowd 
opened,  and  I  found  myself  standing  in  the  centre  of 
a  line  of  men,  with  anollu  r  line  opposite  tt)  me,  all  pale 
and  ghastly  with  torn  and  bloody  clothes,  and  there  we 
stood  glaring  at  e.aeh  other ;  hut  in  a  moment  a  sudden 
impulse  seized  upon  us,  with  a  shriek  that  echoed  in 
the  long  aisles  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(how  terribly  desecrated  at  this  moment !),  the  two 
.idverse  lines  dashed  at  each  other,  and  I  was  soon 
engaged  tearing  and  wrestling  with  a  thin  half  naked 
man,  whose  legs  were  smeared  with  blood.  The  crowd 
again  fell  back,  and  by  desperate  fighting  and  hard 
struggles  I  made  my  way  back  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  where  I  found  my  friends,  and  we  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  sacristy  of  the  Catholics,  and  thence 
the  room  which  had  been  assigned  to  us  by  the  monks, 
but  not  without  a  fierce  confiict  at  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  with  a  crowd  of  frightened  pilgrims,  who  tried 
to  press  through  with  us.  1  thanked  God  for  my 
escape — I  had  a  narrow  chance.  The  dead  were  lying 
in  heaps,  even  upon  the  stone  of  unction  ;  and  I  saw 
full  four  hundred  unhappy  people,  dead  and  living, 
heaped  promiscuously  one  upon  another,  in  some  places 
above  five  feet  high.  Ibrahim  Pasha  hau  left  the 
church  only  a  few  minutes  before  me,  and  very  nari'owly 
escaped  with  his  life  ;  he  was  so  pressed  upon  by  the 
crowd  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  said  attacked  by  several 
of  them,  that  it  was  only  bv  the  greatest  exertions  of 
his  suite,  several  of  v»^hom  were  killed,  that  he  gained 
the  outer  court.  He  fainted  more  than  once  in  the 
struggle,  and  I  was  told  that  some  of  his  attendants  at 
last  had  to  cut  a  way  for  him  with  their  swords 
through  the  dense  ranks  of  the  frantic  pilgrims.  He 
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remained  outside,  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
corpses,  and  making  his  men  drag  out  the  bodies  of 

those  who  appeared  to  lie  still  alive  from  the  heaps  of 
tlie  dead.  lie  sont  word  to  its  to  remain  in  the  convent 
till  all  the  dead  bodies  had  Ix'i-n  reniuved,  and  that 
when  we  could  come  out  in  safety,  he  would  again 
send  to  iis. 

We  stayed  in  our  room  two  liours  l>efore  we  ventured 
to  make  another  attempt  to  escape  from  this  scene  of 
horror  ;  and  then  walking  clobc  toifather,  with  all  our 
st-rvants  round  us,  we  made  a  1>(>1(1  pnsli  and  j^ot  out 
of  the  door  of  the  church.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
bodies  were  removed  ;  but  twenty  or  thirty  were  still 
lying  in  distorted  attitudes  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Calvary ; 
and  fragments  of  clothes,  turbans,  shoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs, clotted  with  blood  and  dirt,  were  strewed  all 
over  the  pavement. 

In  the  court  in  the  front  of  the  church  the  sight  was 
pitiable  ;  mothers  v/eeping  over  their  children — the 
sons  bending  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fathers ; 
and  one  poor  woman  was  clinging  to  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  whose  body  was  fearfully  mangled.  Most  of 
the  sufferers  were  pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  Pasha 
was  greatly  moved  by  this  scene  of  woe  ;  and  he  again 
and  again  commantied  his  oHicers  to  give  tlie  poor 
people  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  very  many 
by  his  humane  efforts  were  rescued  from  death. 

T  V  as  much  struck  by  the  sight  of  two  old  men  with 
white  beards,  who  had  been  seeking  for  each  other 
among  the  dead  ;  they  met  as  I  was  passing  by,  and  it 
was  affecting  to  see  them  kiss  and  shake  hands,  and 
congratulate  eiich  otlier  on  having  escaped  from  death. 

When  the  bodies  were  removed,  many  were  dis- 
covered standing  upright,  quite  dead ;  and  near  the 
church  dour  on*;  of  the  soldiers  was  found  thus  standing, 
with  his  niusket  shouldered,  amon^'  the  bodies  whi''h 
reached  nearly  as  J  high  as  his  head ;  this  was  in 
a  corner  near  the  great  door  on  the  right  side  as  you 
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come  in.  It  seems  tlmt  this  ilnov  hiul  been  shut  so 
that  innny  who  s^'.od  ii.ur  it  were  suftocut.d  in  tlie 
crowd  ;  aiul  whoii  it  was  opened  the  rush  was  so  great, 
that  numbers  wei-e  thrown  (h>wn  and  never  rose  again, 
heiii"  trampled  to  .Uath  hy  tlu-  press  behind  tliem. 
Tlie  whole  court  before  the  eutraiico  of  tlie  church  was 
covered  with  bodies  laid  in  rows,  by  the  Pasha's  orders, 
so  that  their  friends  nuishi  find  them  and  carry  tliem 
away.  As  we  walked  lioiiie  we  saw  numl^ers  ot  people 
caniJd  out,  some  dead,  some  horribly  wounded  and  in 
a  dying  state,  for  they  had  fought  with  their  heavy 
silver  inkstands  and  dagger^. 

In  the  evening  1  was  not  sorry  to  j  etire  early  to  rest 
in  the  low  vaulted  room  in  the  strangers'  house  attached 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Salvador.    1  was  weary  and 
depressed  after  the  .agitating  scenes  of  the  morning, 
and  my  lodging  was  not  rendered  more  cheerful  by 
there  being  a  number  of  coipses  laid  out  in  their 
shrouds  in  the  stone  court  beneath  its  window.    It  is 
thought  by  these  superstitious  people  that  a  shroud 
washed  in  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  blessed  at  the 
torn!)  of  our  Saviour,  forms  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
for  tlie  body  of  a  sinner  dece.".sed  in  the  faith,  and  that, 
clad  in  this  invulnerable  panoply,  he  may  defy  the 
devil  and  all  his  angels.    For  this  reason  every  pilgrim 
when  journeying  has  his  shroud  with  huu.  with  all  its 
ditferent  parts  and  bandages  complete;  and  to  nja^y 
they  became  useful  sooner  than  they  expected.    A  holy 
candle  also  forms  part  of  a  inlgrims  accoutrement^. 
It  has  some  sovereign  virtue,  but  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what ;  and  they  were  all  provided  with  several 
long  thin  tapers,  and  a  rosary  or  two,  and  sundry 
rosaries  and  ornaments  made  of  pearl  oyster-shells— 
all  which  -lu-  defences  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 
These  pea  1  o>  ster-shells  are,  I  imagine,  the  scallop- 
shell  of  romance,  for  there  are  no  scalloiis  to  be  found 
here.    My  companion  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some 
genuine  scallop-shells,  as  ti..y  form  part  of  his  arms ; 
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but  thiy,  as  well  as  the  palm  branches,  carried  home 
by  all  palmers  on  their  return  from  tlio  Holy  Land, 
arc  as  raro  lim'  a-^  tlioy  an'  in  Kii^land.    This  is  the 
more  reiiuirkable.  as  tlie  nuMhil  struck  by  Vespasian  on 
the  subjection  of  this  country  represents  a  woman  in 
an  attitude  of  niourning,  seated  under  a  palm-troe, 
witli  tho  Icfjcinl  *Ju<ia(.;a  capta ; '  so  thoro  may  have 
been  palms  in  those  days.    I  was  going  to  say  there 
nuist  have  been:  but  on  second  thoughts  it  does  nut 
f(dlo\v  tliat  there  should  liave  '  em  i^alms  in  Judaea 
l)e('auso  the  Romans  put  them  on  a  medal,  any  mor« 
than  that  there  should  be  unicorns  in  England  because 
we  represent  them  on  o'lr  coins.    However,  all  tliis  is 
a  diirressioM  :  wo  must  return  to  our  dead  men.  There 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
lying  in  the  court,  nicely  wrap pe<l  up  in  their  shrouds, 
like  parcels  ready  to  be  sent  oil"  to  the  other  world: 
but  at  the  end  of  the  row  lay  one  man  in  a  brown 
dress;  he  was  one  of  the  lower  class — a  muleteer, 
perhaps— a  strong,  well-made  man;  but  he  was  not  in 
a  sliroud.    Tie  had  died  fighting,  and  tliere  he  lay  with 
his  knees  drawn  up,  his  right  arm  above  his  head,  and 
in  his  hand  the  jacket  of  another  man.  \yhich  c-  nld  not 
now  be  released  from  his  grasp.  <■>  ti-htly  had  Ids 
strong  hand  been  clenched  in  the  deatli-struggle.  This 
figure  took  a  strong  hold  on  my  imagination  ;  there 
was  something  wild  and  ghastly  in  its  q.pearance, 
different  from  the  quiet  attitude  ot    he  other  victims 
of  the  tight  in  which  I  also  had  bee     ngaged.    It  put 
me  in  mind  of  all  manner  of  horrilde  old  stories  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  with  which  my  memory  was  well 
stored  ;  and  I  went  to  bed  with  my  head  -o  occupied 
by  these  traditions  of  gloom  and  ignorance  that  I  could 
not  sleep,  or  if  I  did  for  awhile,  I  woke  up  again,  and 
still  went  on  thinking  of  the  old  woman  <.f  Berk(dey. 
and  the  fire-king,  and  the  stories  in  Scott's  '  Discovery 
of  Witchcraft,'  and  the  'Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed 
Aungelles,' and  Caxton's  *  Golden  Legende'— all  books 
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wherein  I  (1<  lii^litt-.l  t(  ,u.r<\  till  T  .  uiiM  not  hflp  u'ottinci 
out  of  bed  uguin  tu  haw  uiiutii«  r  look  at  tho  trhiistly 
regiment  in  the  court  >)elow. 

I  leant  apuinat  tli.  henvy  stone  luullions  of  the 
window,  wis  li  \\as  hairod,  but  without  glass,  and 
guzc.i  I  know  lioi  h  u  lonj;.  Thorp  they  all  were,  still 
and  quit'i  ;  Sv,.iK'  in  tiio  full  nioonlj<,Mit.  and  some  half- 
()l)SC'iir<Ml  l>y  tilt'  shallow  of  tho  huildin'is.  In  the 
morning  1  had  walkod  with  thfini,  living  men,  such  us 
I  was  myself,  and  now^  how  changed  they  were ! 

lie  Counted  them  at  break  of  day, 

And  when  the  sun  wt,  where  were  they? 

Some  of  them  T  had  spoken  to.  as  tliey  li\>^<l  in  the 
same  court  with  mo.  Jiiul  I  had  taken  an  interest  in  their 
occupations  :  now  I  would  not  willingly  have  touched 
them,  and  even  to  look  at  them  was  terrible !  What 
little  difference  there  is  in  appearajice  between  the 
same  men  asleep  and  dead  I  and  yet  what  a  fearful 
difference  in  fact,  not  to  themselvt  s  only,  but  to  those 
who  still  remained  alive  to  look  up<)n  thorn  I  Whilst 
I  was  musing  upon  those  things  the  wind  s- .ddenlyarose, 
the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  half-uninhabited  monas- 
tery slammed  and  grated  upon  their  hinges  ;  and  as 
the  moon,  which  had  Itoen  obseured.  a,L;ain  shone 
clearly  on  the  court  below,  I  saw  the  dead  muleteer, 
with  the  Jacket  which  he  held  waving  in  the  air,  the 
grimmest  figure  I  ever  looked  upon.    His  face  was 
black  from  tho  violence  of  his  deatli,  and  he  seemed 
like  an  evil  spirit  waving  on  his  ghastly  crow  ;  and  as 
the  wind  increased,  the  shrouds  of  some  of  the  dead 
men  fluttered  in  the  night  air  as  if  they  vesp<mdod  to 
his  call.    The  clouds  passing  rapidly  over  the  moon 
cast  such  sliadows  on  the  corpses  in  their  shrouds  that 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  they  were  .ili\e  again.  1 
returned  to  bed.  and  thanked  God  that  1  was  not  also 
laid  out  with  them  in  the  court  below. 

In  the  morning  I  awoke  at  a  late  hour  and  looked 
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out  into  the  court ;  the  muleteer  and  most  of  the  other 
bodies  were  removetl,  and  people  were  going  about 

their  business  as  if  nothing  hii.l  (.ccumd.  exr.  j.ting 
that  every  now  and  then  1  heard  the  wad  ot  women 
lamenting  lur  the  dead.  Three  hundred  was  the 
numbt^r  reported  to  liave  hoen  carried  out  of  the  gixtvH 
to  their  huriul-places  that  morning,'  ;  tw(.  hundred  more 
were  badly  wounded,  uumy  of  wluau  prol)ahly  died, 
for  there  were  no  physicians  oi  surgeons  to  attend 
them,  and  it  was  supposed  that  ot  u  ih  were  l)uried  in 
tho  courts  and  -ardens  of  the  tity  by  tlieu  surviving 
friends;  so  thai  tiio  precise  number  of  those  who 
i)erished  was  not  known. 

When  we  red  t  in  wluit  j-luce  and  to  comnieniorate 
what  event  the  great  uultitude  of  Christian  pilgrims 
had  thus  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
fearful  visitation  which  came  upon  them  ai)pe.Ms  more 
dreatiful  than  if  it  had  -.  curred  under  othei  circum- 
stances. They  liad  ent.  ivtl  the  sacred  walls  to  celebrate 
the  most  joyful  event  whi*  h  is  re  corded  in  ?he  Scnp- 
tun  s.  By  the  i  urrection  ..f  our  Sav^  w:-  ntoved 
IV  ♦  ,,nlv  his  triuii.ph  over  the  grave,  hu.  u  i'  uth  of 
the  religion  which  He  taught :  and  the  an;.  'ry  of 
that  event  ha  -  been  kei»t  in  all  succe.din  .1  the 

great  fe-tival  ..f  the  ("hurch.  On  the  morn.ug  M  this 
hallowe.;  day  throuuliout  the  Christian  world  the  bells 
rang  merrily,  the  altars  were  decked  with  tiowers,  and 
all  men  gave  way  to  feelings  of  exultati>  n  and  joy  ;  in 
an  hour  everything  was  turned  to  mourning,  hv  enta- 

tion,  and  woe ! 

There  was  a  time  when  Jeru-alem  was  1...  most 
prosperous  and  favo  ired  city  of  the  world  ;  then  "all 
her  wavs  were  plea=>untness,  and  all  her  paths  were 
peace;'"  ' plenteousness  was  in  her  palaces;'  ai.a 
'Jerusalem  was  the  joy  of  the  whole  eaith.' 

But  since  the  awful  cnme  which  was  committed 
there,  the  Lord  ha.s  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  the  once  chosen  city  ;  dire  and  fearful  have  been 
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the  calamities  which  have  befallen  her  in  terrible 
succeasion  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Fury  and 
desolation,  hand  in  hand,  have  stalked  round  the 
precincts  of  tlie  guilty  spot ;  and  Jerusalem  has  been 
given  up  to  the  spoiler  and  the  oppressor. 

The  curse,  however,  is  not  always  [o  endure:  many 
Jews  every  year  repair  to  the  city  uf  their  fathers,  some 
only  in  the  hope  oi  dying  there,  and  being  buried  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  others  trusting  that  perhaps 
in  their  days  the  happ>  hour  may  urrive  when  *  God 
will  save  Zion.  and  Iniild  the  cities  of  Judah :  that 
men  may  dwell  there,  and  have  it  in  possession.  The 
posterity  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it :  and  they 
that  love  his  name  sluill  dwell  therein.* — Ps.  Ixix. 

The  day  following  the  occurrences  which  have  been 
related,  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  the  conversation  turned  naturally  on  the  bias- 
l)heinous  inipos'' ions  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
pjitriarchs,  who,  lor  the  jnirposes  of  worldly  gain,  had 
deluded  their  ignorant  followers  with  tlie  pertbrmance 
of  a  trick  in  n  lightinii  the  candles,  which  had  been 
extinguished  on  Good  Friday,  with  lire  which  they 
affirmed  to  have  b<*en  sent  down  from  heaven  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  The  Pasha  was  (piite  aware 
of  the  evident  absurdity  which  1  brought  to  his  notice, 
of  the  performance  of  a  Christian  mirai  le  being  put  off 
for  some  time,  and  being  kept  in  waiting,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  Moliannnedan  i>rince.  It  was  debated 
what  punishment  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  Greek 
patriarch  for  the  misfortunes  which  had  been  the 
conscfuience  ot  his  jugglery,  and  a  number  of  the 
purses  which  lie  had  received  from  themilncky  pilgrims 
piif^sed  into  the  colfers  of  the  Pasha's  tr<'asury.  1  was 
sorry  that  the  falsity  of  this  imiwsture  was  not  publicly 
exposed,  as  it  was  a  ltoo"!  uppori unity  of  so  doinu. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  so  barefaced  a  trick  should 
continue  to  be  practised  every  year  in  these  enlight- 
ened times;  but  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  blood  of 
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St.  Januarius/  which  is  still  li<iuefied  whenever  any- 
thiu"  is  to  be  gained  by  the  exhibition  of  tliat  astonish- 
ing act  of  priestly  impertinence.  If  Ibrahim  Pasha 
had  been  a  Christian,  probably  this  would  have  boon 
the  last  Easter  of  the  li-htin-  of  the  holy  fire;  but 
from  tiio  fact  of  his  religion  being  opposed  to  that 
of  the  monks,  he  could  not  follow  the  example  ot 
Louis  XIV.,  who  having  put  a  stop  to  some  clumsy 
imposition  which  was  at  that  time  bringing  scandal  on 
the  Church,  a  paper  was  found  nailed  upon  the  door  ot 
the  sac  rod  edifice  the  day  afterwards,  on  which  the 
words  were  read — 

'Do  l)alt  (hi  roi.  defense;  a  Dicu 
Df  faiio  niiraclo  en  eo  lion.' 

The  interference  of  a  Mohammedan  in  such  a  case  as 
this  would  only  have  been  held  as  another  persecution 
of  the  Christians;  and  tho  miracle  of  the  ii<.ly  fire 
lias  .ontimied  to  be  exhibited  every  year  witli  great 
applause,  and  luckily  without  the  unfortunate  results 
which  accompanied  it  on  this  occasion. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  though  by  no  means  the  equal  ot 
Mohammed  Ali  in  talents  or  attainments,  was  an  en- 
lightened man  for  a  Turk.  Though  bold  in  battle,  he 
was  kind  to  those  who  were  about  him  ;  and  the  cruel- 
ties practised  by  his  troops  in  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
wars  are  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  system  of  Eastern 
wariare  than  to  the  savage  disposition  of  their  com- 
mander. . 

lie  was  born  at  Cavalla.  in  Koumeha,  in  the  year 
1781).  and  died  at  Alexandria  on  the  10th  of  November 
ists.  lb'  was  the  sun,  according  t^-  some,  of  Moliam- 
med  Ali,  but,  according  to  others,  of  the  wife  ot  the 

'  Til.  I.l.n  d  nf  St.  .Taiiuarius  a  very  curious  production. 
Til.  vial  with  it-^  .-.ntcnts  was  held  up  hofnre  the  roiigregation 
in  the  Cathedral  ..f  N:.pl«^s.  and  the  .ninud.-  >atisfa.  toriiy  per- 
formod  by  an  old  trieiid  of  mine,  s.-in.'  years  as<),  ana  now 
a  noblo  Lord.  He  is  n..  H..maM  Catholic  and  does  t  know 
what  occusionud  the  substance  so  like  clotted  blood  to  liquefy. 
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great  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  a  former  husband.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  joined  his  father's  army,  and  in  1816 

he  fonunanded  tlio  expedition  against  the  Waliabops  - 
a  sect  who  maintained  that  nothing  but  the  Koran  was 
to  be  held  in  any  estimation  by  Mohammedans,  to  the 
excbision  of  all  notes,  explanations,  and  commentaries, 
which  liivvf  in  many  cases  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
text.    Tliey  called  themselves  reformers,  and,  like  king 
Henry  VIII.,  took  possession  of  the  golden  waterspouts 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  Kaaba,  burned  the  books 
at  Senaa.  and  destroyed  the  colleges  of  the  Arabian 
theologians,  and  carried  oft'  everything  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  on  religious  principles.    An  eyewitness  told 
iiic  tliat  some  of  the  followers  of  Abd  el  Wahab  liud 
found  a  good-sized  looking-glass  in  a  house  at  Senaa, 
which  they  were  cariying  away  with  great  difficulty 
through   the   dostrt.  tlif  porters  being  guarded  by 
a  multitiMl(!  of  half-nakt'd  warriors,  who  had  neglected 
all  other  plunder  in  the  supposition  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  the  diamond  of  .Temshid,  a  pre-Adamite  monarch 
famous  ill  the  annals  of  Arabian  history.    S(»mo  more 
of  these  wild  peoi)le  found  several  bags  of  doubloons  at 
Mocha,  which  they  conceived  to  be  dollars  that  had 
been  spoiled  somehow,  and  had  turned  yellow,  for  they 
had  never  seen  any  bpf.iv.    A  '  smart  '  captain  of  an 
American  vessel  at  Jedda,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
occasion,  kindly  gave  them  one  real  white  dollar  for 
four  yellow    'ues    an  arran.gement  which  perfectly 
satisfied  both  parties.    After  three  years'  cami)aign, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  retook  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Mediii'i  :  and  in  December  1810  he  made  liis  trium- 
phant entry  into  (.'aire,  when  he  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  Vizir  and  made  Pasha  of  the  Iledjaz  liv  the 
Hultaii — a  dignity  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  Pasha 
of  Kgypt. 

Ill  1^2 1  he  commiuided  the  arniie-  oi  (he  Sultan 
which  were  >ent  ta  put  down  th(-  rebellion  of  the 
Greeks  ;  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  with  a  fleet  of  1653 
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vessels,  16,000  infantry,  700  cavalry,  and  fmir  regiments 
of  avtiller^•.  Numerous  captives  were  i^'-^^e  m  the 
Moroa,  ami  the  slave- markets  were  stocked  with  Greek 
women  and  children  who  had  bo.n  captvired  by  the 
soMhm-s  of  the  Turkish  army.  Tho  l.attle^  of  ^avanno, 
in  1S27  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mohammedan 
fleets ;  and  hundreds  of  slaves,  who  were  forced  to  hght 
against  their  intended  deliverers,  bein^  chained  to  their 
cTms,  sutik  with  th..  ships  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
cannon  of  tlie  allied  forces  of  England,  France,  and 

In  'lS;U  Mohammed  Ali  un<lorto..k  to  wrest  Syria 
IVuni  the  Sultan  his  master.    Ibrahim  Pasha  com- 
.nanded  his  army  of  about  30,000  men   under  the 
tuition,  however,  of  a  Frenchman,  Colonel  Seve,  who 
had  denied  the  Christian  faith  on  Christmas  day,  and 
was  afterwards   known   as   Suleiman  Pasha.  Ihe 
Egyptian  troops  soon  became  mastei-s  of  the  Holy 
Land:  (iaza,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Acre  tell  betore 
thoi,-  victorious  anus:  and  on  the  "-'^^ ^^^"^^^ 
\H',V2  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  an  army  of  .WOOO  men 
defeated  60,000  Turks  ;it  k.-niab  wlio  had  been  sent 
against  him  >)V  Sultan  Mahmoud,  under  the  command 
of  Reschid  Pasha. 

Ibrahim  had  advanced  as  far  as  Kutayeh,  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  when  n-,:uvh  was  stopped  l  y  the 
interference  of  European  diplomacy.  ihe  buitan. 
haviu^r  nia.b^  another  effort  to  recover  his  dominions  in 
Syria,"  sent  an  army  agai  ^t  Ibrabin.  whuh  w,.s 
utterh  routed  at  the  battle  of  Negib,  on  the  Jlth  ot 

Juiv  'is;'/.*  .     ^  ^,  ,  • 

l  .i>  Uat  -  .t-  i,iiMcipallv  owing  to  the  »era-kier 
(ti...  T.oki^h  u.  i.enill  refn  ing  to  follow  the  .(.unsolsot 
.Jocbnuis  l'a4.a,  a  (io.  .nan  otii-  -r  '  im,  in  d.stmguisbed 
contrast  to  the  .1  i.ii  ij.i'V  Snleiniat,  -inmed  the  religwn 
r,t  his  tati,.  r=<  and  th-  ♦steriii  ^'t  h-       t  men. 

!(,.  ^i-.-i  vas  a^^aio  .}ieik.il  l.v  K  n^i'i-an  policy, 
which,  it  >i  bad  any  right  to  interteiv    t   til,  would 
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have  benpfitod  the  causp  of  humanity  more  by  doing  so 
beforo  Kgypt  was  drained  of  nearly  all  its  al)le-bodied 
men,  and  Syria  given  up  to  the  horrors  of  a  long  and 
cruel  war. 

Tho  c^rpat  i)()\vprs  of  England.  Austria.  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  now  combined  to  restore  the  wasted  provinces 
of  Syria  to  the  Porte  ;  a  tleet  menaced  the  shores  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  Acre  was  attacked,  and  taken  in  four  hours 
by  the  accidHiital  explosion  of  .i  powder-magazine,  which 
almost  destroyed  wluit  remained  from  former  sieges  of 
the  habitable  portion  of  the  town.  Il)rahim  Pasha 
pvacuatt  d  Syria  and  retired  to  Egypt,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  :i(,niculture,  and  planting  trees,  always  his 
favourite  pursuit :  the  trees  which  he  had  planted  near 
Cairo  have  already  reduced  the  temperature  in  their 
vicinity  several  degrees. 

In  1846  he  went  to  Euroi)e  for  the  benefit  <>t  liis 
health,  and  extended  his  tour  to  England,  where  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  industry  that  i^ervaded  all 
classes,  and  its  superiority  in  railways  and  works  of 
utility  to  the  other  countiies  of  Euro|>e.  "Yes,"  said 
h(  1  .  rae  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  'in  France  there  is  more 
fantasia:  in  Em;land  there  is  nn»re  roast  l)eel'."  I 
observed  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  wealth  displayed 
at  one  or  two  parties  in  some  great  houses  in  London 
at  which  he  was  present.  Whether  he  had  lost  his 
memory  in  a^iy  degree  at  that  time.  1  do  not  know  ; 
but  on  my  recalling  to  him  llu-  great  danger  he  had 
been  in  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  entertained  a  very 
lively  recollection,  he  couM  nnt  rememlier  the  name  of 
the  Bey  wlio  was  killed  tiieie,  althoui,di  he  was  tlie 
only  person  of  any  rank  in  his  suite,  with  the  e.vception 
of  Selim  Hey  Selicdar,  his  swurdbearer,  witli  whom  I 
afteiw.uds  became  .'a-quainted  in  Egypt. 

In  conseiiuence  of  the  iniirmilies  of  .Muijammed  Ali, 
whose  great  mtad  had  liecome  unsettled  in  his  ^d  age, 
Il)rahim  Wi>  promoted  by  the  pro, nt  Sidtan  to  the 
Vice-royalty  ol  Egypt,  on  the  1st  of  September  lt>48. 
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His  constitution,  which  had  lonj?  been  undermined  l.y 
hardship,  excess,  and  want  of  care,  gave  way  at  length, 
ai-  I  jn  the  10th  of  Noveml)er  of  the  same  year  his 
body  was  carried  to  the  tonih  which  his  father  had 
prepared  for  his  fumilv  near  Cairo,  little  thinking  at 
the  time  that  lie  should  live  to  survive  his  sons 
Toussoun,  Ismael,and  Ibrahim,  who  have  all  descended 
before  him  to  their  last  abode. 

In  personal  appinirance  Ihrahiin  Pasha  was  a  short 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  a  red  lace,  small  eyes,  and 
a  heavy  though  cunning  expression  of  countenance. 
He  was  as  brave  as  a  11. .n  :  his  liabits  and  ideas  were 
rvw'h  and  coarse  ;  he  had  l.ut  little  retinement  m  his 
coinpositioii ;  but,  although  I  have  often  seen  him 
abused  for  his  cruelty  in  European  newspaper-,,  I  never 
heard  any  well-authcnticat.Ml  an<  cdotr  of  his  cruelty, 
and  do  not  believe  that  he  was  by  any  means  ot  a  savage 
disposition,  nor  that  his  troops  rivalled  in  any  way  the 
horrors  committed  in  Algeria  by  the  civilised  and 
fraternising   French.     He  was  a  bold,  determined 
soldier.    He  had  that  reverence  and  respect  for  his 
father  which  is  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  patri- 
ar.  hal  customs  of  the  Ea^t.  and  it  is  not  every  one  who 
has  lived  for  years  in  the  enjoyiu.-nt  of  absolute  power, 
uncontrolled  by  the  admonitions  of  a  Christian  s  con- 
science, that  could  get  out  of  the  scrape  so  well,  or  leave 
;v  better  name  upon  the  page  of  history  than  that  ot 

Ibrahim  Pasha.  ,     r  n 

After  the  fearful  catastrophe  in  the  church  ol  tlie 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  who!,  host  of  pilgrims  s.-em  to 
havi'  become  panic-struck,  and  every  one  was  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  city.  There  was  a  report,  too,  that 
the  plague  had  broken  out,  and  we  with  the  n  st  mad- 
instant  pn  i>aration  for  our  departure.  In  conseiiueiice 
of  the  numbers  who  had  perished,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  hiring  baggage-horses ;  and  we  immediately  procured 
as  manv  as  we  want.  d  ;  t.  nt-  w.-re  loaded  on  s,.in.- : 
beds  and  packages  were  tied  on  others,  with  but  bhyht 
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regard  to  l)alaiice  uiid  compactness;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  May  we  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves 
once  more  out  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  riding  at 
our  leisure  along  the  pleasant  fields  fresh  with  the 
flowers  of  spring,  ;i  season  charming  in  all  countries, 
but  especially  delightful  in  the  sultiy  climate  of  the 
Holy  Land. 
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CllAPTEK  XVII 

Albania-Ignorance  at  C.rlu  o,.uMM  uin-  tlut  C^'untry-Its  re- 
ported Abundance  of  (ianu.  a.nl  I^oMums-TIu.  D.s  urln  d 
State  of  the  Country-  Tlie  Albanians-Ru-hne.s  ot  their 
Anns  Their  free  use  of  them— Comparative  bafetj  o 
,.„,.,.i.,,„.,.,_Trai;ic  F^te  ..f  a  (Jeiini.n  Botanist— Arrival  at 
(;.„umi7.za-l{i.le  In  I'anunathui-A  NMt-l.t's  Bivouac-  -Uecep- 
th.n  at  I'araniathia-^-Allunir.n  I,„lies_YaMinM-All.aman 
Mode  of  settling  a  Quarrel  Expected  Attack  ro.n  Rohhers 
—A  Bodv-Juard  mounted— Audience  with  the  \  i/n  lii^ 
Vi.  %vs  .1' Ci  imiual  Jurisprudence— Retinue  ol  the  \  izir— 

11,^  T.  i.s-A.lo,.ti<.n  of  the  Euroi)ean  Exercises— Lxi>edi- 

t,..u  tn  I'H.rat-Cahi.iie-.,  ainl  S.  lf-iKwse>9ion  of  the  lurks- 
Active  Preparations  for  Warfare— Sc.ne  at  the  Ba/aar— 
Valiant  Proiniat^s  of  the  Soldiers. 
Corfu,  Friday.  Oct.  31,  1834.-I  foun.l  T  could  set  no 
intnnnation  n'spectiii-r  AU.aniii  at  Corfu,  tliougli  the 
hiAi  muuntaiiisot  Epiiu-,  seeuu  d  almost  to  overhang 
the  island.    No  one  knew  anytliinu  al>out  it,  except 
that  it  was  u  rauioiis  place  for  sniin  >  !    Tt  appeared 
never  i<>  have  stnuk  traveller  .-r  tourist  that  there 
wa^  anything  in  Alhania  except  snipes;  whereof  one 
had  shot  fifteen  brace,  and  another  had  shot  many 
more  onlv  he  did  not  l»ring  them  home,  having  lost 
the  dead  hirds  in  the  hushes.    There  were  some  wood- 
cocks also,  it  was  generally  believed,  and  some  spake 
of  wild  boars,  hut  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  meeting 
with  any]»o,lv  who  could  specifically  assert  that  he 
had  shot  one":  and  besides  these  there  were  robbers  m 
multitudes.    As  to  that  ]>oint  every  oik^  was  agreed. 
Of  robbei-s  tlu  iv  was  no  end  :  and  just  at  this  particular 
time  there  was  a  revolution,  or  rebellion,  or  pronun- 
cuimi.  nto,  or  a  general  election,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  going  on  in  Albania  :  fur  all  the  people  who  came 
over  from  thence  said  that  the  whole  country  was  in 
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a  ferment.  In  fact  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  uproar 
taking  place,  dui  iii^r  whiVh  ea-  h  party  of  thv  iro.-  and 
independent  mountaineei  >i  doeincd  it  oxpedient  to  show 
their  steady  adherence  to  their  own  .si.l(> ,  f  the  <(  icstion 
by  shootin;:  at  any  one  tliey  saw.  from  behind  u  stone 
or  a  tree,  lor  f.ar  that  person  might  accidentally  be 
a  parti/.iiii  of  the  opposite  faction. 

The  Albanians  are  great  dandies  about  their  arms: 
the  scal)l..'ir(l  of  their  yataghan,  and  the  stoc  ivs  ,  >  'li.  ir 
pistols,  are  almost  always  of  sihor.  a    well       ih.  ir 
thi-eeor  four  little  carti  i.l-e  boxes,  which  are  fretiuontly 
gilt,  and  sometimes  set  with  garnets  and  coral;  an 
AIl)aniaii  is  thei,  lun'  worth  shoi.tiiiy    even  if  he  is 
not  of  another  way  of  thinking  frou)  the  gentleman 
who  shoots  him.    As  J  understood,  howev.r.  that 
they  did  not  shoot  so  much  at  Franks  because  they 
usually  have  little  about  them  worth  takinu,  and  are 
not  good  to  .  at,  I  conc.  ived  that  1  sliould  not  run  any 
great  risk  ;  and  I  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  be  thwarted 
in  my  intt  iition  of  exi)l()iin<r  some  of  the  monasteries 
of  tliat  country.    There  is  another  reason  also  why 
Franks  are  seldom  molested  U\  the  Eiist— every  Aralj 
or  Alb.mian  Knows  that  if  ;i  Frank  has  a  i^un  in  his 
hand,  which  he  fieneially  has.  there  ar.'  twf.  i>rol>abili- 
ties.  amounting  almost  to  certainties,  with  respect  to 
that  weapon.    One  is,  thflt  it  is  loaded  ;  and  the  other 
that,  if  ill.-  tii-yjer  is  pulled,  there  is  a  con.siderable 
chance  of  it.-,  going  otf.    Now  those  are  circumstances 
which  apjdy  in  a  much  slighter  degree  to  tlie  magazine 
ui  sin. 11  arm-  whii  ii  he  carri.  s  about  iiis  own  person. 
But,  htyond  ;ill  this,  whei:  a  Frank  is  shot  tiiere  is 
such  a  disturbance  made  about  it  I    C-^nsuls  write 
letters— pashas  ar«'  stirred  up— guards,  kawasses,  and 
tatars  giiliop  liU,.  mad  about  the  country,  and  fire 
pi^l.jU  lU  tile  air.  ai.J  liv^'  at  free  <|uai'ters  in  ']■<_ 
villages;  the  murderer  i^  sought  kn  everywhere,  and 
he.  or  somebody  else  is  hanged  to  please  the  consul : 
in  addition  to  which  the  population  are  beaten  with 
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thick  .sticks  a<l  lihitnm.  All  this  is  extremely  disagree- 
:il>lt .  iiiiil  therefoip  wo  arc  scMom  shot  at.  the  pastime 
iM  ing  too  dourly  paid  for.— Lv  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle. 


Tatar,  or  Government  Mess-engtr. 

The  hist  Frank  whom  I  heard  of  as  having  been 
killed  in  Albania  was  a  (uMinun  who  wa^  studynig 
l.ot.iny.  Ilf  rpjoiced  iii  a  l.hie  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
and  wandered  about  alone,  lUcking   up  herbs  and 
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flowt'i-s  on  the  mountains,  wliich  he  put  carefully  into 
a  tin  box.  He  continued  unmolested  for  some  time, 
the  universal  opinion  being  that  he  was  a  powerful 
magician,  and  that  the  herbs  he  was  always  gathering 
would  enable  him  to  wither  up  his  enemies  by  some 
dreadful  charm,  and  also  to  deteot  every  danger  which 
menaced  him.  Two  or  three  Albanians  had  watched 
him  for  several  days,  hiding  themselves  carefully 
behind  the  rocks  whenever  ihe  philo  opher  turned 
towards  them ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  gang,  com- 
mending himself  to  all  his  saints,  rested  his  long  gun 
upon  a  stone  and  shot  the  (ierman  through  the  body. 
Tilt  poor  man  rolled  over,  but  the  Albanian  did  not 
ventuie  from  his  hiding-])lace  until  he  had  loaded  his 
gun  again,  and  then,  after  sundry  precautions,  he 
came  out.  keeping  his  eye  upon  tlie  l)ody  and  with 
his  friends  behind  him,  to  defend  him  in  case  of  need. 
The  botaniser,  however,  was  dead  enough,  and  the 
disappointment  of  tho  Albanians  was  extreme  when 
they  found  that  his  buttons  were  l^rass  and  not  gold, 
for  it  was  the  supposed  value  of  these  i)recious  orna- 
ments that  had  incited  them  to  the  deed. 

I  procured  some  letters  of  introduction  to  different 
persons,  sent  my  English  servant  and  most  of  my 
effects  to  England,  and  hired  a  youth  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  servant  and  interpreter  during  the 
journey.  One  of  my  friends  at  Corfu  was  good  enough 
to  procure  me  the  use  of  a  great  boat,  with  I  do  not 
know  how  many  oars,  belonging  to  government ;  and 
in  it  I  was  rowed  over  the  calm  bright  sea  twenty-four 
miles  to  Gominizza,  where  I  arrived  in  live  hours. 
Here  I  hired  three  horses  with  i)ack-saddles,  one  for 
my  baggage,  one  for  my  servant,  and  one  for  myself; 
and  jiway  we  went  towards  P.namathia,  which  place 
we  were  told  was  four  hours  off.  Paramathia  is  said 
to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  Dodona.  although  the 
exact  situation  of  the  oracle  is  not  ascert.ained  ;  but 
some  of  the  11  nest  bronzes  extant  were  found  there 
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thirty  or  forty  yoars  ago,  part  of  which  went  to  Russia, 
and  part  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
Bifinor,  in  Sussex,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 
Our  horses  were  not  very  good,  and  our  roads  were 


Greek  Sailor. 

worse:  and  w^e  scrambled  and  stumbled  over  the 
rocks,  up  and  down  hill,  all  the  afternoon,  without 
approaching,  a-s  it  seemed  to  me,  towards  any  inhabited 
place.    It  was  now  becoming  dark,  and  the  muleteers 
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said  we  hud  six  hours  inoio  to  do  ;  it  was  then  sevon 
o'ch)ck  I'.Ti.  :  wo  coidd  soe  nothing;,  and  were  ui>on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  where  there  were  plenty  of  stones  and 
some  low  bushes,  through  which  we  were  making  our 
way  vaguely,  suiting  oursolvos  as  to  a  ]>itth.  and  turning 
our  faces  towards  any  point  of  the  compass  which  we 
thought  most  agreealde,  for  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  party  knew  the  way.  We  now  held  a  council 
as  to  what  was  l)est  to  ho  done  :  and  as  we  saw  lights 
ill  some  houses  about  a  mile  olV,  1  desired  one  of  the 
muleteers  to  go  there  and  see  if  wo  could  get  a  lodging 
for  the  niglit.  'Go  to  a  bonso  ? '  said  the  muleteer; 
'you  don"^  suppose  we  could  be  such  fools  ns  to  go  to 
a  house  in  Albania,  where  we  know  nolxxly  V '  'No  ! ' 
said  I ;  '  why  not  ? "  *  Because  we  should  ))e  murdered, 
of  course.'  said  he  :  '  that  is  if  they  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  venture  to  undo  their  doors  and  let 
us  in  ;  otherwise  they  would  pretend  there  was  nobody 
in  the  house,  or  fire  at  us  out  of  the  window  and  set 

the  dogs  at  us  ;  or  '   '  Oh  ! '  I  replied,  '  that  is  quite 

sufficient ;  I  have  no  desire  to  trouble  your  excellent 
countrymen  ;  only  I  don  i  precisely  see  what  else  we  are 
to  do  just  now  on  the  to])  of  this  hill.  How  are  they  off 
for  wolves  in  this  neighbourhood'?'  'Why,'  quoth 
my  friend,  *I  hope  you  understand  that  if  anything 
happens  to  my  horses  you  are  bound  to  reimburse  me; 
as  for  ourselves,  we  are  armed,  and  must  take  our 
chance ;  but  I  don't  think  there  are  many  wolves  here 
yet ;  they  don't  come  down  from  the  mountains  quite 
so  soon  :  though  certainly  it  is  gel  fing  cold  already.  But 
we  had  V)etter  sleep  here  at  all  events,  and  at  dawn  we 
shall  be  able,  perhaps,  to  make  out  a  little  better  where 
we  have  got  to.'  There  being  nothing  else  for  it,  we 
tied  the  horses'  legs  together,  and  I  lay  down  on 
a  travelling  carpet  l)y  the  side  of  my  servant,  under 
the  cover  of  a  bush.  Awfidly  cold  it  was  ;  the  horses 
tteniijled  and  shook  UH  insi-ivrs  every  now  uiid  Inen, 
and  held  their  heads  down,  and  I  tried  all  sorts  of 
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postures  in  h<.pps  of  niakincr  mysplf  smi-.  hut  ovpi-y 
cliMJiiZP  was  from  bad  to  worse  ;  1  could  not  get  warm 
•uiyliow  and  a  remarkable  fact  was.  that  the  more 
sharp  stones  I  picked  out  from  under  the  cnrix  t  tlie 
more  numerous  nnd  sliarper  were  those  tliat  remained  : 
my  (Uily  comfort  was  to  hear  the  muleteers  rolling 
about  too.  and  anathematisinf?  the  stones  most  lustily. 
However,  I  went  to  sleep  in  course  of  time,  and  was. 
as  it  njipeared  to  me.  instantaneously  awakened  hy 
some  one  shaking  me,  and  telling  me  it  was  four 
o'clock  and  time  to  start.    It  was  still  as  dark  as  .  ver, 
except  tliat  a  lew  stars  were  visible,  and  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  stumljling  and  scrambling  about 
as  we  had  done  before,  till  we  came  to  a  plac.-  where 
the  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord.     This,  it 
-^oerned.  was  a  ledge  of  rock  above  a  precipice  al.out 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  as  I  judg^.l  by  the  reflection 
of  the  stai*s  in  the  stream  which  ran  below.    The  dim- 
ness of  the  liirht  madp  the  jdace  look  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  than  perhaps  it  really  was.    It  seenif, 
however,  that  we  were  lucky  in  finding  it.  for  there 
was  no  other  way  off  the  hill  except  by  this  l.-dgp 
which  was  about  twelve  feet  broad,    W(>  got  oft  oui 
horses  and  led  them  down  ;  they  had  prel^.ibly  often 
been  there  before,  for  thev  made  no  difficulty  about  it. 
and  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  road  becoming  better, 
we  mounted  again,  and  after  five  hours  travelling 
arrived  at  Paramathia.    Just  before  entering  the  place 
we  met  a  party  on  foot,  armed  to  the  tv^eth.  and  all 
carrying  their  long  guns.    One  of  these  gentlemen 
politely  asked  me  if  1  had  a  spare  ])urse  about  me,  or 
any  money  which  I  could  turn  cr  to  his  account; 
but  as  I  looked  very  dirty  and  shabby,  and  :is  we 
were  close  to  the  town,  he  did  not  press  his  demand, 
but  only  asked  by  which  road  I  intended  to  leave  it. 
I  told  him  I  should  remain  there  for  the  present. 
;uid  as  we  had  now  rcaehod  the  houses,  he  took  his 
departure,  to  my  great  satisfaction. 

s  2 
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On  irniiiiring  for  <lip  juTson  to  whom  I  li;ul  ;i  lotter 
of  introduction,  I  found  he  was  u  shop-keeper  who  sold 
cloth  in  the  bazaar.  We  accordinjjly  went  to  his  shop 
;uid  found  liini  sitting  aniontj  his  merchandise.  When 
lie  hiid  read  the  letter  he  was  very  civil,  and  sliuttijig 
up  his  shop,  walked  on  before  us  to  show  me  tho  way 
to  liis  house.  It  n  is  a  very  good  one.  and  the  best 
room  was  immediately  .^iven  up  to  me.  two  oM  ladies 
and  three  or  four  y(»uug  ones  l.»^ing  turn«,Hl  out  in 
a  most  summary  manner.  One  or  two  of  the  girls 
were  very  pretty,  and  tliey  all  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  attentions  to  their  guest,  looking  at  me  with 
great  curiosity,  and  perpetually  peeping  at  m«)  through 
the  eurtain  which  hung  over  the  door,  and  running 
away  when  they  thouglit  Uwy  were  oliserved. 

The  prettiest  of  these  damsels  had  only  been  married 
a  short  time:  who  her  husband  was,  or  where  he 
lived,  I  (    lid  not  make  out.  l)ut  she  amused  me  l)y 
her  anxiety  to  display  her  smart  new  clothes.  She 
went  and  put  on  a  new  capote,  a  sort  of  white  frock- 
coat,  without  sleeves,  embroidered  in  bright  colours 
down  the  seams,  which  showed  her  figure  to  advantage; 
and  then  she  took  it  olX  again,  and  put  on  another 
garment,  giving  me  aniple  opportunity  of  admiring  its 
effect.    T  expressed  my  surprise  and  admiration  in 
bad  Greek,  whit  '   however,  the  fair  Albanian  appeared 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding.    She  kindly 
corrected  some  of  my  sientences,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  have  improved  rapidly  under  her  care,  if  she 
had  not  always  run  away  whenever  she  heard  any  one 
creaking  about  on  the  rickety  boards  of  the  ante-room 
and  staircase.    The  other  ladies,  who  were  settling 
theniselves  in  a  large  gaunt  room  close  by.  kept  u)> 
an  interminable  clatter,  and  displayed  such  unbounded 
powers  of  conversation,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
any  one  of  them  could  hear  what  all  the  others  said  ; 
till  at  last  the  master  of  the  house  came  up  again,  and 
then  there  was  a  lull.    He  told  me  that  1  °ouId  not 
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liiro  liorsos  till  the  alternonii,  and  as  that  would  have 
l>een  too  late  to  start,  I  doterniintMl  to  reiuaiii  where 
I  was  till  the  next  morning.  I  passed  the  day  in 
wandering  abtnit  tlu;  jdacrc,  and  considering  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  thf  doi^s  oi-  the  mvn  of  Paraiiiathia 
were  the  most  savage  ;  tor  the  dogs  looked  like  wolves, 
and  the  men  like  arrant  cut-throats,  swaggering  about, 
idle  and  restless,  with  tluMi-  long  hair,  and  guns,  and 
pistols,  and  yataghans  ;  they  have  none  of  the  com- 
posure of  the  Turks,  who  delight  to  sit  still  in 
a  cotfee-house  and  smokv-^  their  jiipes,  or  listen  to 
a  story,  which  s;»ves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  or 
speaking.  The  Albanians  did  not  surejim  and  chatter 
as  the  Anibs  do.  or  as  their  ladies  were  doing  in  the 
houses,  but  they  lounged  about  the  bazaars  listlessly, 
ready  to  pick  a  (puirrel  with  ;iny  one.  ami  unable  to 
fix  themselves  down  to  any  occuj)atioii  ;  in  short,  tlu-y 
gave  mo  the  idea  of  being  a  very  poor  and  proud,  and 
good-for-nothing  set  of  scamps. 

November  '2d. — The  next  morning  at  live  o'clock  I 
was  on  horseback  again,  and  after  riding  over  stones 
and  rocks,  and  frequently  in  the  bed  of  a  streii'  >.  for 
fourteen  hours,  I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Yiuiina. 
1  was  disappointed  with  the  first  view  of  the  jilaee. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  liill  above 
the  lake  ;  and  as  my  route  lay  over  the  top  of  this 
hill,  I  could  see  but  little  of  the  town  until  1  was 
quite  among  the  houses,  most  of  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  condition.  The  lake  itself,  with  an  islaiul 
in  it  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  l)uilt  by  the 
famous  Ali  Pasha,  is  a  beautiful  obji  ct  ;  but  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  opposite 
side  are  barren,  yet  not  sufficiently  bioken  to  be 
picturesque.  The  scene  altogether  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth  as  seen  from  its  western 
shore  near  Tiberias.  There  is  a  plain  to  the  n(trth 
and  north-west,  which  is  partially  cultivated,  but  it  is 
inferior  iu  beauty  to  the  plains  oi  Jericho,  and  ihertj 
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18  no  river  like  the  Jordan  to  light  up  the  scene  with 
Its  quick  and  sparkliiifr  waters  us  it  glisten:-,  among  the 
twos  Ml  its  joiinipy  towards  the  lake. 

1  went  to  tiie  iioii.se  of  an  Italiaii  gentleman  who 
was  the  principal  physician  of  Yanina,  and  who  I 
uiidcrstoud  was  in  the  habit  of  aftoid in f,' accommodation 
t(.  travellers  in  his  house.  II,.  ivceived  nie  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  mo  an  excellent  set  of  rooms 
consisting  of  a  bed-roo  sitting-room,  and  ante-room,' 
all  ot  them  much  b.  '  than  those  which  I  occupied 
in  the  hotel  at  Cor  ,  they  W're  clean  and  nicely 
furnished  ;  and  altogether  the  excellence  of  my  quarters 
in  the  dilapidated  capital  of  Albania  surprised  me  most 
agreeably. 

The  town  appears  never  to  have  be-u  repaired  since 
the  wars  and  revolutions  which  oc     .-ed  at  the  time 
ot  All  Pasha's  deatli.    The  houses  resemble  those  of 
Greece  or  southern  Italy;   thev  are  built,  some  of 
stone,  and  some  of  wood,  with  tiled  roofs.    On  the 
walls  ot  many  of  them  there  were  vines  growing. 
Ihe  bazaars  are  poor,  yet  I  saw  verv  rich  arms  dis- 
played m  some  mean  little  shops, 'or  stalls,  as  we 
should  call  them;  for  they  are  all  open,  like  the 
booths  at  a  lair.    Tlie  climate  is  rainy,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  mud  in  wet  weather,  and  dust  when  it  is 
dry.    The  whole  place  had  a  miserable  appearance, 
nothing  seemed  to  be  going  on.  and  the  people  have 
a  savage,  hang-dog  look. 

I  had  a  good  supi.er  and  a  good  bed,  and  was 
awakened  the  next  morning  by  hearing  the  servants 
luud  m  talk  about  the  news  of  the  day.  The  subject  was 
truly  Albanian.  A  man  who  had  a  shop  in  the  bazaar 
had  quarrelled  yesterday  with  sc^me  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  in  the  night  they  took  him  out  of  his 
bed  and  cut  lum  to  pieces  with  their  yataghans  on  the 
l)ill  above  the  town.  Some  people  coining  by  early 
this  morning  saw  various  joints  of  this  unlucky  man 
lying  on  the  ground  as  they  passed. 
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I  occupied  myself  iti  lookinu' ulioiit  ihv  place ;  aiul 
having  tst-iit  to  tlie  palace  t)l'  the  Vizir  to  request  an 
audience,  it  was  tixed  for  the  next  day.  There  was 
not  much  to  ^see  ;  }>ut  I  atl'ordfd  :  suhjoct  of  uninter- 
rupted discussion  to  all  beholders,  as  it  appeared  I  was 
the  only  traveller  who  had  been  there  for  some  time. 
I  went  to  bed  early  because  I  had  no  liooks  to  n  ad, 
and  it  was  a  b»ne  trying  to  talk  Cireck  to  my  host's 
family  ;  but  1  had  not  been  asleep  Ioul;  before  I  was 
awakened  by  the  intelligence  that  a  party  t)f  robljei-s 
liad  c(jncealed  themselves  in  the  ruins  round  tlu  house, 
and  that  we  should  probably  be  attacked.  Up  we  all 
got,  and  loaded  our  guns  and  pistols :  the  women  ke|)t 
flying  about  everywhere,  and,  when  they  ran  auaiiist 
each  other  in  the  dark,  screamed  wofully,  as  they  took 
everybody  for  a  robber.  We  i  id  no  lights,  that  we 
might  not  afford  good  marks  f«  •  the  enemy  outside, 
who,  however,  kept  (juiet,  and  »lid  not  shoot  at  us, 
although  every  now  and  then  we  saw  a  man  or  two 
creeping  about  among  the  ruins.  My  host,  who  was 
armed  with  a  gun  "f  prodigious  length,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm  ;  and,  having  sent  for  assistanc(>,  twenty 
soldiers  arrived,  who  kept  guard  round  the  house,  but 
would  not  venture  among  the  ruins.  These  valiant 
heroes  relieved  each  other  during  the  night ;  but  as 
no  robbers  made  their  appearance,  I  got  tired  of 
watching  for  them,  and  went  quietly  to  bed  again. 

November  4</t.— At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Vizir,  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
a  man  with  a  long  nose,  and  who  altogether  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  Pope  Benedict  XVI.  I  stayed 
some  hours  with  him,  talking  ovt  r  Turkish  matters  ; 
and  we  got  into  a  brisk  argument  as  to  whether 
England  was  part  of  London,  or  London  part  of 
England.  He  appeared  to  be  a  remarkably  good- 
natured  man  and  took  great  interest  in  tlu  irs  of 
Egypt,  from  which  country  1  had  lately  arrived,  and 
asked  me  numberless  questions  about  Mohammed  Ali, 
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comparing  his  cliaiucU  r  with  thut  ol  Ali  J'a«ha,  wh., 
hi.u  i.mit  this  palace,  which  was  in  u  very  ruino..s 
statf.  lor  nothniK  ha.l  1,(h„  oxpended  to  keep  it  in 
rejKur.    Ihe  hall  ol  audience  was  a  nia-nific^nt  room 
richly  decorated  with  inlaid  work  ot  iiiutlur-of-peari 
and  tortoise-shell:  the  ceiling  was  gilt,  and  the  win- 
dows of  Voneti-m  i.lal.-glass.  I.ut  s.-nu-  of  <hem  were 
broken:  the  floor  was  loose  and  ahnost  dangerous; 
and  two  hole.  HI  the  side  walls,  which  had  heeii  made 
by  a  cannon  ball.  w(mo  stopp,.,]  up  with  pieces  of  doal 
board  roughly  nailed  upon  the  costiv  inlaid  i>anels. 
The  divan  was  of  red  cloth  ;  and  a  crowd  of  uul  with 
lioirj,MnlI,  .ssi„ck  lull  ..f  arms,  stood  leaning  on  their 
longgun.s  at  the  bottom  of  the  ro„ni.  lisf.  nin.^  to  our 
conversation,  and  laughing  loudly  wlu-never^i  joke 
was  made,  but  nevei  coming  forward  beyond  the  edue 
ot  the  carpet. 

The  Pusha  olleied  to  give  me  an  escort,  as  1h-  said 
that  the  country  at  that  moment  ,vas  particular^ 
unsate  ;  but  ;.t  length  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
give  me  a   etter  to  the  commander  (,f  the  troops  at 
Mez/oyo  ^^•l,o  would  su,>ply  me  with  soldiers  to  see 
me  safely  to  the  monasteries  of  Meteora.    When  1 
arose  to  tal  e  my  le.ive.  he  sent  for  more  pipes  and 
coflee,  as  a  signal  for  me  to  renKiin  ;   in  short  we 
became  great  friends.    Whilst  1  was  with  him  a  pasha 
of  inferior  rank  came  in,  and  sat  on  the  divan  for  half 
an  hour  without  sayin.o  a  single  word  <,r  doing  anv- 
thing  except  looking  at  me  unceasingly.    After  he 
had  taken  Ins  departure  we  had  some  sherbet;  and  at 

nent  r  ."""'r-  -  IT"'^  ^^'^  ^""'^'^  great  Wonder- 
of  t     lif^^'i'  Soyernment  j.aying  large  sums 

of  money  for  the  transportation  of  criminals  when 
cutting  oil  their  he.-uls  would  have  been  so  much  more 
econoimcal  and  expeditious.  Incurring  any  expense 
to  keep  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  prison,  or  to  send 
tliem  away  from  our  own  country  to  be  the  plague  of 
other  lands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  extraordinaiy 
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act  of  folly  :  ,111(1  that  Ihicvcs  should  1..'  fVd  ami 
clothed  and  loilgtd,  while  poor  and  honest  jieople  were 
left  to  starve,  he  considered  to  l)e  contrary  to  r  >*nmon 
s(  nsH  and  justice.  I  lau>;hed  at  t\w  time  at  what 
I  thought  ihfi  curious  opinions  of  the  Vi/.ir  of  Yaniiia  ; 
I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  was 
some  sense  in  his  notions  ot  criminal  jurisprudence. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  htokinj^  oii(  of  the  window 
of  my  lodging,  I  sa^v•  the  Vizir  going  hy  with  a  great 
number  of  armed  people,  and  I  was  told  that  in  the 
present  disturhed  state  of  the  country  he  nev<  r  wi^nt 
out  to  take  a  ride  without  all  these  attendants.  First 
came  a  hundred  lancers  on  horseback,  dressetl  in 
a  kind  of  European  uniform ;  then  two  horsemen, 
each  with  a  pair  of  small  kettle-dnims  attache<l  to 
the  front  of  his  saddle.  They  kept  up  an  unceasing 
puttering  upon  these  drums  as  they  rode  along.  This 
is  a  Tartar  or  Persian  custom  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Tartar)'  the  dignity  of  khan  is  conferred  liy  strapping 
these  two  little  drums  on  the  hack  of  the  j)erson  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour  ;  and  then  the  king 
heats  the  drums  as  the  new  khan  walks  slowly  round 
the  court.  Thus  a  thing  is  reckoned  a  great  honour 
in  one  part  of  the  world  which  in  another  is  accounted 
a  disgrace  ;  for  when  a  soldier  is  incorrigible,  we  drum 
him  out  of  the  regiment,  whilst  the  Tartar  khan  is 
drummed  into  his  dignity.  After  the  ilrummers  came 
a  hrilliantly-dressed  company  of  kawasses,  with  silver 
pistols  and  yataghans;  then  several  trumpeters ;  and 
after  them  the  Vizir  himself  on  a  tine  tall  horse ;  he 
was  dressed  in  the  new  Turkish-Frank  style,  with  the 
usual  red  cap  on  his  head  ;  ))ut  he  had  an  immense  red 
cloth  cloak  sumptuously  eiul)roidered  with  gold,  which 
quite  covered  him,  so  that  no  part  of  the  great  man 
was  visible,  except  his  eyes,  his  nose,  and  one  of  his 
hands,  upon  which  was  a  sjdendid  diamond  ring. 
Two  grooms  walked  by  the  sides  of  his  horse,  eanJi 
with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  saddle ;  every  one 
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bowed  as  thv  Vizir  w»nt  by;  and  1  Wuine  ji  dis- 
tinguished  person  from  the  moment  that  he  gave  me 
a  condescending  nod.    The  procession  was  closed  by 
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a  crowd  of  officers  and  attendants  on  horseback  in 
gorireous  A]l>;inian  dresses,  with  silver  bridles  and 
embroidered  housings.  They  carrie.l  what  I  thought 
at  first  were  spears,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  long  pipes ;  there  was  quite  a  forest  of  them,  of 
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iill  leuj^th-s  suu\  ^]/A--  Wlifii  the  Vi/.ir  <;<»!ii>  ami 
till'  (lust  aub.siU«'il.  i  >>tioll«Kl  out  ot  the  town  on  r<M>t, 
wlu  n  I  (  ume  upon  thu  troops,  who  were  learning  the 
new  Km«>iM';iM  »-\t'rciso.  S»'<'in;»  a  man  NittiiiL;  on 
a  curpft  in  tlut  middle  of  the  pluin,  I  vvunt  up  to  him, 
and  found  that  he  was  t)ie  colonel  aiid  cotiuuander  of 
this  army  :  so  I  sniuUcd  a  pipe  winj  hint,  iiiu\  dis 
covt'iH'd  that  he  kni  .  ahout  a*s  nnith  of  tactics  and 
.'"ilitary  uianocuvies  as  1  ihd,  only  he  did  not  t  -i 
much  interest  in  the  subject.  We  therefore  c.  d 
to  -^nioke  the  l>ii>»'  of  |>ea(»'  on  the  carpet  of  lei  .)n. 
while  the  soldieis  entangled  themselves  in  uU  sorts  of 
incorrinr3hensible  doublings  and  counter-marches,  till 
at  last  tlif  whoh' liody  was  so  much  puz/led  that  they 
stood  still  all  (.if  a  heap,  like  a  clusti-r  of  Ixt's.  The 
captains  shouted,  and  the  poor  *iien  turned  round  and 
round,  trod  on  each  other's  heels,  kicked  each  other's 
shins,  and  did  all  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  scrape, 
but  they  only  got  more  into  confusion.  At  last 
a  bright  thought  struck  the  colonel,  who  took  his 
l)ipe  out  of  iiis  mouth,  and  gave  orders,  in  the  nana; 
of  the  Prophet,  that  every  man  should  l;<i  home  in  the 
best  way  he  could.  This  t  '  accomplished  like 
a  party  of  schoolboys,  runni  and  jumping  and 
walking  off  in  small  i>ari.ie;  towards  tlu;  town.  The 
officers  wiped  the  i)ersp;rutiun  from  their  foreheads, 
and  strolled  oF  'oo,  soi.  .  to  smoke  a  ">ipe  under  a 
tree,  and  some  i.,  epose  oi.  their  divans  antl  swear  at 
the  Franks  who  had  invented  such  extraordinary 
evolutions. 

In  the  evening,  among  the  other  news  of  the  day, 

I  was  told  that  three  men  had  been  walking  together 
in  the  afternoon  ;  one  of  them  bought  a  melon,  and 
his  two  companions,  who  were  very  thirsty,  but  had 
no  money,  asked  him  to  give  them  some  of  it.  He 
would  not  do  so:  jind,  as  they  worried  him  about  it, 
he  ran  into  an  empty  house,  and.  bolting  the  door  sat 
down  inside  to  discuss  his  purchase  in  quiet.  The 
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other  two  were  determined  not  to  be  juckeyed  in  that 
maimer,  and  finding  a  hole  in  the  door,  they  peeped 
through,  and  were  enraged  at  seeing  him  t-atinu"  the 
melon  inside.  He  jeered  them,  and  said  tliat  the 
melon  was  excellent ;  until  at  last  one  of  them  swore 
he  should  not  eat  it  all,  and  putting  his  pistol  tlaough 
the  hole  in  the  door,  shot  his  friend  dead  ;  then  they 
walked  away,  laugliing  at  their  own  cleverness  in 
shooting  him  so  neatly  through  the  hole. 

November  5^/^.— The  next  day  I  went  again  to  the 
citadel  to  see  the  Vi/.ir,  but  he  could  not  receive  me, 
as  news  had  arrived  that  the  insurgents  or  robbers — 
t)»ey  had  entitled  themselves  to  either  denomination — 
had  gathered  together  in  force  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Berat.    There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  eon- 
fusion  in  Yanina  before  this.  l)ut  now  it  appeared  to 
have  arrived  at  a  climax.     The  courtyard  of  the 
citadel  was  full  of  horses  picketed  by  theii  liead-and- 
heel   ropes,  in  long   rows ;   parties  of  men  were, 
according  to  their  di'/'erent  haliits.  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day — the  Albanians  chattering  and 
putting  themselves  in  attitudes  ;   the  Arnaouts,  or 
Mohammedans  of  Greek  blood,  boasting  of  the  chivalric 
feats  which  they  intended  to  perform  :  ;ind  the  unive 
Turks  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground,  smoking  their 
eternal  pipes,  and  taking  it  all  as  easily  as  if  they  had 
notliiug  to  do  with  it.    Both  J)ef(»re  and  since  these 
days  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Turks  ;  and  though, 
for  many  reasons,  I  do  not  respect  them  as  a  nation, 
still  I  cannot  help  admiring  their  calmness  and  self- 
possession  in  moments  of  difliculty  and  danger.  Tliere 
is  something  noble  and  dignified  in  their  quietness  on 
these  occasions.     I  have  very  rarely  seen  a  Turk 
discomposed:  stately  and  collected,  he  sits  down  and 
bides  his  time  ;  but  when  the  moment  ol'  action  coui«'s. 
he  will  rouse  himself  on  a  sudden  and  become  lull  of 
fire,  animation,  and  activity.    It  is  then  that  you  see 
the  descendants  of  those  conquerors  of  the  East  whose 
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strung  will  iiml  fierce  courage  have  given  them  the 
command  over  all  the  nations  of  Islam. 

Although  I  could  not  obtuin  an  audience  with  the 
\"izir,  one  of  the  people  who  were  with  me  managed 
to  send  a  message  to  him  that  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
letter,  or  firman,  which  he  had  promised  me,  and  by 
wliich  I  might  command  the  services  of  an  escort,  if 
1  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Tills  man  had  intluence  at 
court ;  for  he  had  a  friend  who  was  chiboukji  to  the 
Vizir's  secretary,  or  prime  minister — a  sly  Greek, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  two  days  before. 
The  pipe-bearer,  propitiated  by  a  trifling  bribe,  spoke 
to  his  master,  and  he  spoke  to  the  Vizir,  who  promised 
I  slioulil  have  the  letter;  and  it  came  accordingly  in 
the  evfcuing,  properly  signed  and  sealed,  and  all  in 
heathen  Greek,  of  which  I  could  make  out  a  word 
liere  and  there  ;  but  what  it  was  about  was  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Whilst  waiting  the  result  of  these  negotiations  I  had 
leisure  to  notice  the  warlike  movements  which  were 
going  on  around  me.  I  saw  a  train  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  on  horseback  issuing  out  from  the  citadel, 
and  riding  slowly  along  the  plain  in  the  direction  of 
Berat.  They  were  sent  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  other 
troops  were  preparing  to  follow  them.  As  I  watched 
these  horsemen  winding  across  the  plain  in  a  long 
line,  with  the  sun  glancing  upon  their  arms,  they 
seemed  like  a  great  serpent,  with  its  glittering  scales, 
gliding  along  to  seek  for  its  prey  ;  and  in  some  respects 
the  simile  would  hold  good,  for  this  detachment  would 
])e  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  district  through 
which  it  passed.  Kapine,  violence,  and  oppression 
would  mark  its  course  ;  friend  and  foe  would  alike  be 
plundered  ;  and  the  villages  which  had  not  been 
liuriied  liy  the  insurgent  klephti  would  be  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  soldiers  of  the  government. 

As  I  descended  from  the  citadel  I  passed  numerous 
parties  of  armed  men,  all  full  of  excitement  about 
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the   plunder    they   would    get.    and    tlio  mighty 
(loeds   they  would   perform;    for   the   danger  was 
a  good  way  off,  a»i.l  they  were  all  brimful  of  valour. 
In  the  bazaar  all  was  l)usiness  and  bustle :  everybody 
was  buying  arms     Long  guns  and  silver  pistols,  all 
ready  hmdoc],  I  bolievp.  with  fioi  v-looking  flints  as  big 
as  sandwiclies,  wrapped  up  first  in  a  bit  of  nn]  cloth, 
and  then  in  a  sort  of  open  work  of  lead  or  tin  were 
l.eing  banded  about  ;  and  th*^  spirit  of  commerce  was 
m  full  activity.    (Jreat  was  the  hagnling  among  the 
dealers.    One  man  walked  off  with  a  mace;  another 
expecting  to  perform  as  mighty  deeds  as  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  bought  an  oM  l)attle-axe.  and  .swung 
it  about  to  show  how  he  would  cut  heads  off  Avith  it 
before  long.    Another  champion  had  included  among 
his  warlike  accoutiouients  .-i  curious,  ancient-looking 
silver  clock,  whu  li  dangled  by  his  side  from  a  multi- 
tude of  chains.    It  was  square  in  shape,  and  must 
have  been  provided  with  a  strong  constitution  inside 
if  it  could  go  while  it  was  banned  about  at  every  step 
the  man  took.    This  worthy,  I  imagine.  infen.i.Ml  to 
kill  time,  for  his  purchase  did  not  seem  calculated  to 
cope  with  any  other  enemy.    He  h.id,  however,  two 
or  three  pistols  an<l  daggers  in  addition  to  his  clock. 
An  oldish,  hard-featured  man  was  buying  a  quantitv 
of  that  abominably  sour  white  cheese  which  is  the 
pride  of  Albania,  and  a  .luantitv  of  black  olives,  which 
he  was  cramming  into  a  pair  of  old  sad.lle-bays.  whilst 
his  horse  beside  him  was  (piietly  munching'his  corn 
in  a  sac  k  tied  over  his  nose.    There  was  a  look  of  calm 
efficiency  about  tins  man  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  swaggering  air  of  the  crowd  around  him 
He  was  evidently  an  old  hand  :  and  I  observed  that 
he  had  laid  m  a  stock  of  ball  .•artridges-~-an  article  in 
which  but  little  money  was  spent  l-v  the  buyers  of 
yataghans  in  silver  sheaths  and  .silver  cartridge-boxes 
'H.^llo!  sir  Frank,'  ;  ried  one  or  two  of  these  gay 
warriors,  'come  out  with  us  to  Berat:  come  and  see 
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us  fight,  and  you  will  .see  something  worth  travelling 
for.' 

'Ay.'  said  T.  'it's  all  up  with  the  pneniy:  that's 
quite  certain.  They  will  bo  in  a  pretty  scrape,  to  ho 
sure,  when  you  arrive.  I  would  not  be  one  of  them 
for  a  good  deal ! ' 

'  Sono  molto  feroci  qursti  palicari.'  said  my  guide. 

'  O  yes  ;  they  are  terrible  fellows  I '  I  replied. 

'  What  does  the  Frank  say? '  they  asked. 

*  He  says  3'ou  are  terrible  fellows.' 

*  Ah  !  I  think  we  are,  indeed.  But  don't  be  afniitl, 
Frank  ;  don't  be  afraid  ! ' 

'  No,'  said  T,  '  1  won't ;  and  I  wish  you  good  luck  on 
your  way  to  ]?erat  ami  back  again.' 

This  night  the  })eople  had  Iven  so  much  occupied  in 
purchasing  the  implements  of  death  that  I  heard  no 
accounts  of  any  Jiew  murders.  In  fact  it  had  been 
a  dull  day  in  that  respect ;  but  no  doubt  they  would 
make  up  for  it  before  long. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


start  for  Metoora— Rencontre  with  a  Woun.l.  d  Traveller— Bar- 
barity of  the  Robbo.s— All.anin.i  Innkeeper— Effect  of  the 
Turkish  LanRuap  „pon  th.  'iicks-Mezzovr^Interview 
with  Hu.  Hmf  I>,.rson  ii.  the  yillai,'o  Mount  Pindus-Cap- 
ture  by  h..l,Kp,s-.S;,lutary  Effects  of  Swaggering— Arrival 
under  Ls.  ort  at  the  Robbers'  Head-Quarters^/rffairs  take 
a  favourable  lurn-An  unexpoct.xi  Fritn.lship  with  the 
Robber  Chief-The  Khan  of  Malaeash-Bealty  of  the 
Scenery-A.tivity  of  our  Guards-Loss  of  Character- 
Arriv;il  at  Mettcra. 

Kovcmher  GtU.-I  had  engaged  a  tall,  thin,  dismal- 
looking  man,  well  provided  with  pistols,  knives,  and 
diiy-ers  as  an  additional  servant,  for  he  was  said  to 
know  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  which  I  thought 
mignt  be  a  useful  accomplishment  in  case  I  had  to 
avoid  the  more  public  roads— or  paths,  rather— for 
roads  f  .ere  were  none.    I  purchased  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  hired  five  horses— three  for  myself  and 
my  men,  one  for  the  muleteer,  and  the  othm-  for  the 
baggage,  which  was  well  strapped  on,  that  the  beast 
miglit  gallop  with  it,  as  it  was  not  very  heavy  They 
were  pretty  good  horses-rough  and  hardy.  Mine 
looked  very  hard  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
wlien  I  got  upon  his  Lack  in  the  cold  grey  dawn,  as  if 
to  hnd  out  what  sort  of  a  person  I  was.    By  means  of 
a  stout  kourbatch-a  sort  of  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide 
whieli  th.  y  use  in  Egypt— I  immediately  gave  him  all 
the  intoriuation  he  desired  ;  and  oft'  we  galloped  round 
the  back  part  of  the  town,  and,  unquestioned  by  any 
one.  we  soon  found  ourselves  trotting  along  the  (,lain 
by  the  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Yanina.     Here  the 
waters  from  the  lake  disappear  in  an  extraordinary 
rnanner  m  a  great  cavern,  or  jnt  full  of  rocks  and 
stones,  tnroiigh  wliu  h  the  water  runs  away  into  some 
subterranean  channel— a  dark  and  mysterious  river, 
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which  the  dismal-looking  inan,  my  new  attendant,  said 

came  out  into  tlu'  li;,'lit  a„Min  soiuewliere  in  the  Gulf 
of  Arta.  Before  long  we  got  upon  the  remains  of  a 
fine  paved  road,  like  a  Romai  way,  which  had  been  made 
by  All  Pasha.  It  was,  however,  out  of  repair,  having  in 
placts  bf>en  swept  awiiy  by  the  t'n  nts,  and  was  an  im- 
pediment rather  than  an  assistance  to  travellers.  This 
road  led  up  to  the  hills  ;  and,  having  dismounted  from 
my  horse,  I  began  scrumbliuLr  and  pulHng  "m  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain,  stopi)ing  every  now  ai  a  then 
to  regain  my  breath  and  to  admire  the  beautiful  view 
of  the  calm  lake  and  pieturescjue  town  of  Ya'  'u?. 

As  I  was  w. liking  m  adv.'inci'  of  my  company  I  saw 
a  man  above  me  leading  a  loaded  mule.  He  was  com- 
ing down  the  mountain,  carefully  picking  his  way 
among  the  stones,  and  in  a  loud  voice  exhorting  the 
mule  to  be  steady  and  keep  its  I'eet,  althou<;h  the  mule 
was  much  the  more  si  re-footed  of  the  two.  As  they 
passed  mo  I  was  struck  wiHi  the  '(Id  a[>pearance  of  the 
mule's  burden  ;  it  consisted  of  a  l)inulle  of  large  stones 
on  one  side,  which  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  a  packing- 
case  on  the  other,  covered  with  a  cloth,  out  of  which 
peeped  the  head  of  a  man,  with  his  long  black  hair 
lianging  about  a  face  as  p;».le  as  marble.  The  box  in 
which  he  travelled  nut  Iteing  )>iore  than  four  feet  and 
a  half  long,  I  suppo.-^ed  he  must  be  a  dwarf,  and  was 
l.uighing  at  liis  peciiiiar  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
muleteer,  observing  frc  i  my  dress  that  I  was  a  Frank, 
stopped  his  mule  when  he  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  a  physician,  begging  me  to  give  my  assistance 
to  the  mail  in  the  l)ox  if  1  knew  anything  of  surge: 
for  he  had  had  both  his  legs  cut  oif  by  some  i  .bbers 
the  way  from  Salonica,  and  he  was  now  taking  him  to 
Yanina,  in  hopes  of  tiiKling  some  doctor  tliere  to  heal 
his  wounds.  My  laughter  was  now  turned  into  pity  for 
the  poor  man.  for  I  knew  there  was  no  help  for  him  at 
Yanina.  I  could  do  noiiiing  for  him  ;  and  the  only 
hope  was,  as  his  strength  had  borne  him  up  so  far  on 
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his  .1011  rney.  that  whpn  hp  jjot  rest  at  Yanina  the 
wounds  might  heal  of  thomselves.    Aftor  pxpressing 
my  commiseration  for  liim  and  mv  hopes    f  his  re- 
covery, we  parted  company ;  and  as  T  stood  looking  at 
the  mule  staggerin?  and  slipping  among  the  loose 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  steep  descent,  it  quite  made 
me  wince  to  think  of  the  pain  the  unfortunate  traveller 
mui^t  l)e  enduiiniT.  with  the  raw  .stumps  of  his  two 
legs  rul.bing  and  l)umi.ing  against  tlie  end  of  his  short 
box.    I  was  sorry  I  had  not  asked  why  the  robbers 
had  cut  off  his  legs,  because  if  it  was  their  usual 
system,  it  was  certainly  more  than  I  bargained  for. 
I  had  pretty  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  be  robbed, 
but  had  no  intention  whatever  to  lose  my  legs :  so 
I  sat  down  upon  a  rock,  and  began  calculating  proba- 
bilitie.s.  until  my  party  came  up.  and  1  mounted  my 
horse,  who  gave  me  another  look  with  his  cunning 
eye.    We  continued  on  Ali  Pasha's  broken  road  until 
we  reached  tht^  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
made  a  short  halt,  that  our  horses  might  regain  their 
wind;  and  then  began  our  descent,  stumbling,  and 
sliding,  and  scrambling  down,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  whore  there  was  a  ini.s*^ral)]e  khan.    In  this 
royal  hotel,  which  was  a  mere  shed,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  except  mine  host,  who  had  it  all  to  him- 
self.    At  last  he  made  us  some  coflFee  ;  and  while  our 
horses  were  feeding  on  our  own  corn,  we  .,at  under  the 
shade  of  a  walnut-tree  by  the  n.ad-sid^^.  Our  host  hav- 
in^ nothing  which  could  be  eaten  or  drank  except  the 
coflFee.  did  not  know  how  in  the  world  be  could  manage 
to  get  up  a  satisfactory  bill.     I  saw  this  very  plainly 
in  his  jMizzled  and  thoughtful  looks;   but  at  last  a 
bright  tliout^bt  struck  him,  and  he  charged  a  good  round 
sum  tor  the  shade  of  the  walnut-troe.    Now.  altlioudi 
I  admired  his  ingenuitv.  I  demurred  at  the  charge 
particularly  as  tlie  wahiut-tree  did  not  belong  to  him.' 
It  v/as  a  Wild  tree,  vvhic  h  every  ImkIv  threw  stones  at  as 
he  passed  by.  to  bring  down  the  nuts :— 
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*NuT  efio  juncta  viae,  cum  8im  sini"  crimino  vitap. 

A  }>i)puIo  saxis  pr.H'tert  untc  pctor."  Ovin. 

Little  did  iho  unoffondinp:  walnut-troe  think  that  its 
.shade  would  he  hrought  forwiird  iis  a  oanso  ot  war ; 
for  then  arose  a  fierce  contest  between  Gieek  oaths 
and  Alhaiiiaii  maledictions,  to  which  Aral»ic  and 
English  lent  their  aid.  Though  there  were  no  stones 
thrown,  ten  times  as  many  hard  words  were  hurled 
backwards  and  forwards  as  there  were  walnuts  on  the 
tree,  showing  a  facility  of  exi)rossion  and  a  re(hii:(l;iiu'e 
of  epithets  which  would  have  given  a  lesson  to  the 
most  practised  ladies  of  Billingsgate. 

When  the  horses  wen*  ready,  the  khani^ee  c;mi<'  > 
to  me  in  a  towering  passion,  swearing  that  1  sli  iild 
pay  for  sitting  under  the  tree.  '  Englishman."  said  he. 
'get  up  and  pay  uie  what  1  demand,  or  yon  shall  not 
leave  this  place,  by  all  that  is  holy."  '  Kiupek  oglou." 
said  I,  without  moving  from  the  groinid,  'Oh,  son  of 
a  dog !  go  and  get  my  horse,  you  chsittering  magpie  !' 
These  few  words  in  the  .guage  of  the  ron<jneror  had 
a  marv(  llous  effect  on  the  khangt  .^.  '  What  does  his 
worshiji  say?'  he  in<iuired  of  the  dismal-faced  man. 
'  Why,  he  says  you  had  better  go  and  get  his  excel- 
lency's worship's  most  respectal>le  horse,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  life  :  so  go  I  be  off  I  vanish  !  don't  stay 
there  staring  at  the  illustrious  traveller.  *Tis  lucky  for 
you  he  doesn't  order  us  to  cut  you  up  into  cabobs ;  go 
and  get  the  horse  ;  and  perhaps  you'D  be  paid  for  your 
coffee,  bad  as  it  was.  His  excellency  is  th(^  pasha's, 
his  highness's,  most  particular,  intimato  friend  ;  and 
if  his  highness  knew  what  yon  had  been  saying,  why. 
where  would  you  be,  O  man  ? "  The  khangee,  who 
had  intended  to  have  had  it  all  his  own  way,  was 
taken  terribly  aback  at  the  sound  of  the  Turkish 
tongue:  he  sjieedily  put  on  my  horse's  bridle,  pive 
his  nosebag  to  the  muleteer,  tightened  up  his  sji'-ths, 
helped  the  servants,  and  was  suddenly  converted  into 
a  humble,  submissive  drud^  >.    The  way  in  which 
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anythino  Turkish  is  inspected  among  thn  con»niored 
races  in  Syria  or  in  Kuypt  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  liavo  not  witnos.sed  it. 

L.'.ivin;,'tlio  khun<r.'o  to  count  his  paras  and  piastres, 
wilh  winch,  after  all.  Iw  was  rvidfntly  woll  satisfiod, 
we  rode  mi  down  th«-  vallt-y  hy  tiie  sidp  of  a  l.rawling 
stream,  which  we  crossed  no  less  than  thirty-nine 
liin.  s  (hmnix  our  day's  journey.   Our  read  lay  through 
a  niagnilicent  series  of  pictiiresfpie  ujid  savaye  f?orjres. 
between  high  rocks.     Sometimes  wo  rode  along  the 
1)ed  of  a  sheani.and  sometimes  upon  a  ledge  so  far 
above  it  that  it  looked  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the  sun. 
Every  now  and  then  we  came  to  a  cataract  or  raj^id 
where  the  stream  boiled  and  foamed  among  the  rocks, 
tossing  lip  its  spray,  and  (Irowniui;  our  voices  in  ifs 
noise.     In  the  course  of  about  eight  hours  ..f  con- 
tinual scrambling  up  and  down  all  sorts  of  rocks  we 
found  ourselves  at  another  wretched  shelty  dignified 
with  the  name  of  khan.    Here,  afte/  a  tolerable  supper, 
we  all  rolled  ourselves  up  in  th(^  different  corners  of 
a  sort  of  loft,  with  our  arms  under  our  Ix  ads,  and 
slept  soundly  until  the  morning. 

Novcmhrr  7?'//.— This  day  we  continued  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  in  the  direction  of  its  source,  until 
it  dwindled  to  a  mere  rivulet,  when  we  left  it  and  took 
to  th.  hills  at  the  base  of  another  mountain.  We  rode 
some  way  along  a  rocky  path,  until,  turning  round 
a  corner  to  the  left,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  town  or 
village  of  Mezzovo.  As  Mahmoud  Pasha  had  supplied 
me  with  a  lirman  and  letters  to  tlie  i)r;ii(  ipal  i)ersons 
at  the  several  towns  on  my  route,  I  looked  out  my 
]\lezzovo  letter,  with  the  intention  of  asking  for  an 
escort  of  a  few  soldiers  to  accompany  me  through  the 
passes  of  Mount  Pindus,  which  were  leported  to  be 
full  of  robbers  and  cattiva  gente,  the  great  extent  of 
the  underwood  of  box-trees  forming  an  impenetrable 
cover  for  tliose  minions  of  the  moon. 

Most  of  the  population  of  Mezzovo  turned  out  to  see 
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i\u)  procession  of  tlie  Milonlos  Inj^lozos  us  it  catered 
the  prec'inotH  of  tlifir  uncient  city,  and  defiled  into  the 
markf't-plai'o,  in  the  niiddlp  of  wliidi  was  a  prcat  iroo, 
under  whose  shade  sat  and  siuuived  a  circle  of  grave  and 
reverend  seijajnors,  the  aristocracy  of  the  place  ;  where- 
upon. lioldiiiLT  the  Pasha's  letter  in  niy  liand.  I  can- 
tered up  to  tlieni.  On  seeing  me  advance  towards 
them,  a  hioad-shouldered  looking  man.  gorgeously 
dressed  in  red  velvet,  eml>roidere(l  all  over  with  gold, 
thoUL;li  soMiething  tarnished  with  the  rain  and  weather, 
arose  and  stepped  forward  to  meet  me.  '  Here  is  a 
letter,'  said  I,  'from  his  highness  Mahnioud  Pnslia, 
Vizir  of  Yanina,  to  the  chief  personage  of  Mezzovo, 
whoever  he  may  l>e.  for  tliere  is  no  name  mentioned  ; 
so  tell  me  wlio  is  the  cliief  person  in  this  city,  where 
he  is  to  be  found,  for  1  desire  to  speak  witli  him.' 
'You  want  the  chief  person  of  iMe/./.ovo  ? '  replied  the 
broad-shouldered  man  ;  *  well,  I  think  1  am  the  chief 
person  heio.  am  I  not?*  he  asked  of  the  assembled 
crowd  whicl  had  gathered  together  by  this  time, 
'Certaiidy.  malista,  O  yes,  you  are  the  chief  person 
of  Mezzovo  undoubtedly,"  they  all  cried  out.  'Very 
well,'  said  he,  'then  give  me  the  letter.*  On  my 
giving  it  to  him,  he  opened  it  in  a  verj'  unceremonious 
manner  ;.  and,  )>efore  he  had  half  read  it,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughing.  'What  are  you  laughing  at?'  said 
1 :  '  Is  not  that  the  Vi/.ir  s  letter  ? '  *  Oh  ! '  said  he,  '  you 
want  guards,  do  yi>u,  to  i)rotect  you  against  the  robbers, 
the  klephti  ?  '  '  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  there 
is  to  laugh  at  in  that.  I  want  some  men  to  go  with 
me  to  Meteora  ;  if  you  are  the  captain  or  commander 
here,  give  me  an  escort,  as  I  wish  to  be  off  at  once  ;  it 
is  early  now,  and  I  can  cross  the  mountains  before  dark.' 

After  a  jmuse,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  am  the  captain ; 
and  you  shall  have  men  who  will  protect  you  wherever 
you  go.  You  are  an  Englishman,  are  you  not?' 
'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  I  am.'  '  Well,  I  like  the  English ;  and 
you  particularly.'  '  Thank  you,'  said  I :  and  after  some 
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more  . onversation,  he  tore  off  a  slip  from  the  Vizir's 

letter  (ii  very  utic<  ivin..nioiis  j)roceeiHnK  in  Albania) 
and  writm-  a  lew  lines  on  it,  he  said.  'Now  give  this 
paper  to  the  first  soldiers  you  meet  at  tiie  foot  of  Mouut 
P.udus  and  all  will  be  right.'    He  then  instructed 
the_  muleteer  which  way  to  -o.     I  took  the  pai.er, 
which  was   not  folded   up:    but  the  badly-written 
Romaic  svas  unintelligible  to  me,  so  I  put  it  into  my 
p.)Cket,  an.l  away  we  w.  nt,  my  new  friend  waving  his 
Hand  to  us  as  we  passed  out  of  the  market-plac..  •  and 
we  were  soon  trotting  through  the  open  country 
to^vards  th.  Inlls  which  shoot  out  from  the  base  of  the 
great  cliam  of  Mount  Piiuhis. 

We  rode  along,  fiettiiig  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
mountains  ;  and  at  length  we  began  to  climb  a  steep 
rocky  path  on  the  si,l,>  of  a  lofty  hill  covered  with  bo^ 
trees,    ihis  path  continued  for  some  distance  uutil  we 
came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  ledge  so  nariow 
tl.ai  two  hors.s  could  not  go  abreast.    Here,  as  I  was 
^l^nMy  alonir,  1  hear.l  an  exclamation  in  front 
of  Robbers  !  robbers  I '  and  sure  enough  out  of  one  of 
he  thickets  ot  box-trees  there  advanced  three  or  four 
bn-ht  «im-barrels,  which  were  speedily  follow-d  bv 
some  nien  in  'Mrty  white  jackets  and  fustanellas  :  who 
m  a  short  aut.  abrupt  style  of  eloquence,  commanded 
us  to  4and.     This  of  course  we  were  obliged  to  do  • 
and  as  1  was  getting  out  my  pistol,  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals m  white  presented  his  gun  at  me,  and  upon 
my  lookmg  round  to  see  whether  my  tall  Albanian 
s(--rvant  was  preparing  to  support  me,  I  saw  him  .uiietly 
ball-cock  his  gun  and  sling  it  back  over  iiis  shoulder 
at  the  same  time  shaking  his  liead  as  much  as  to  say 
•It  IS  no  use  resisting;  we  are  caught ;  there  are  too 
many  ot  them.      So  1  bolted  the  locks  of  the  four 
barrels  of  my  pistol  carefully,  hoping  that  the  bolts 
would  form  an  impediment  to  my  being  shot  with  my 
own  weapon  alter  1  had  been  robbed  of  it.    The  place 
was  so  narrow  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  running 
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away,  und  there  we  sat  on  horseback,  looking  silly 

«iU)Ugh  I  dare  say.  Tliere  was  a  guod  dpul  of  tnlkini^ 
and  cliattofiiiu  umoii^  tlio  rob))ers,  and  they  jvskt'd  tiie 
Albanian  various  4U(  '.tion.s  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, all  my  faculties  being  engrosst  d  in  watching 
the  proccidiiins  of  tlic  i-ai  ty  in  frunt,  who  were  examin- 
ing the  ellecta  in  the  panniers  of  the  baggage  mule. 
First  they  pulled  out  my  bag  of  clothes,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  ^'round  ;  then  out  camo  the  su^'ar  and  the 
cottVe.  and  whatever  else  there  was.  Some  of  the  men 
had  hold  of  tlie  poor  muleteer,  and  a  loud  argument 
was  going  on  between  him  and  his  captors.  I  did  not 
like  all  this,  but  my  rage  was  excited  to  a  violent  pitch 
when  I  saw  one  man  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the 
half  of  a  certain  fat  tender  cold  fowl  whereof  I  had 
eaten  th-j  other  half  with  much  appetite  and  satisfac- 
tion. •  L<'t  that  fowl  alone,  you  scoundrel  ! '  said  I  in 
good  English;  'put  it  down,  will  •  ou ?  if  you  don't 

I'll  !'    The  man,  surprised  at  this  address  in  an 

unknown  ton^'ue,  put  down  the  fowl,  und  looked  up 
with  wonder  at  the  explosion  of  ire  which  his  actions 
had  called  forth.  'That  is  right,'  said  I,  'my  ^ood 
fr'low ;  it  is  too  good  for  such  a  dirty  brute  as  you.' 
'  ot  us  see,' said  I  to  tlie  AUtaniau,  •  if  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  ;  say  1  am  the  king  of  England's  uncle,  or 
grandson,  or  particular  friend,  and  that  if  we  are  hurt 
or  rol)bed  he  will  send  all  manner  of  ships  and  arniies. 
and  hang  everybody,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
rest.  Talk  big,  O  man  !  and  don't  spare  great  words : 
they  cost  nothing,  and  let  us  see  what  that  will  do.' 

U{)on  this  the  Albanian  took  up  his  parable  and 
a  long  parleying  ensued,  for  the  robbers  were  taken 
aback  with  the  good  English  in  which  I  had  a.Mressed 
them,  and  stood  still  with  o)»en  mouths  to  hear  what 
it  all  meant.  In  the  middle  of  this  row  I  thought  of  the 
pa}>er  which  had  Vjeen  given  me  at  Mezzovo.  'Here,' 
said  I,  '  here  is  a  letter;  read  it,  see  what  it  says?.' 
Titey  took  the  paper  and  turned  it  round  and  round, 
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IW  tl.oy  ro.,1.1  not  it  :  first  ..„,.  looked  at  it,  and 
then  another;  thvu  tl.oy  l<...kr.l  «t  tl...  Im.k.  hixt  thev 
could  rnnko  nothing  ..f  it.  Nevertholess.  it  produced 
a  Kreat  elhct  u|.n„  them,  for  here,  as  in  nil  other 
c«».mtn,.s  ol  tl.H  East,  any  writing;  is  look.-,!  .nM.n  ).y 
the  uno.lia-iited  {u-o,,!,.  as  u  invstorv.  and  is  l„.|d  i,, 
high  respect ;  and  at  la^t  thoy  saiil  ti.oy  would  take  u.s 
;i  pl,-.r..  wluM..  u..  slmuKI  lind  a  person  capable  of 

that  the  fellows  «Penied  not  to  have  the  t '  „;,t.st  fear 
ot  us ;  they  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  demand 

our  arms:  my  nxi.h.cj.pnslH.d  'j.atent  four-barrelled 
truyfllmy  pi.stol  tJiey  evidently  considored  too  small 
to  he  dangerous ;  and  I  felt  it  as  a  kind  of  personal 
insult  that  tlM.y  dopntod  only  two  of  their  number  to 
convoy  us  to  the  residence  of  the  l,,,.ni!l  i)e,-son  who 
was  to  read  the  letter.  They  mam.ged  matters,  Imw- 
ever,  m  a  scientific  way:  the  bridles  of  our  horses 
jvere  mmd  over  their  heads,  and  tied  each  to  the 
fllT  ^'''jt  une  of  our  captors  walked  in 

front  and  the  other  behind  ;   l.ut  just  when  I  thought 
an  opportunity  had  r.rriv.  d  to  shake  off  this  yoke 
I  perceived  that  the  wl.ol.  pass  was  guarded,  and 
wherm  r  the  road  was  a  little  wider  or  turned  a  corner 
round  a  rock  or  a  clump  of  trees  there  were  other  lone 
guns  perpmg  o.il  from  among  the  hushes,  with  the 
ijeai-ers  ot  which  oui  two  con.jnerors  exchanged  pass- 
words.   Ihus  we  marched  along,  the  robber  v. ho  went 
iHst  apparently  caring  nothing  about  us,  but  th.^  one 
in  the  rear  having  his  gun  cocked  and  ready  to  sl'.  ot 
any  one  of  uh  who  shoul  '.  turn  restive.     Tiu  ro  u] 
which  ascen<le(]  rapidly,  was  rather  too  dangerous  to 
l»e  nL'ieeahle.  l.eim.  a  nar .ow  ]>ath  cut  on  the  side  of 
u  veiy  steep  mountain  ;  at  one  tim.-  thetr.ick  lav  uciv^s 
a  steej)  slope  of  blue  marl,  which  allorded  the  most 
insecure  footing  for  our  horses :  all  mountain  travellers 
are  aware  how  much  more  dangerous  this  kind  of  road 
IS  than  a  hrm  ledge  or  rock,  however  narrow. 
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We  iuul  now  got  very  iiigli,  uiul  the  giounci  was 
Mprinkled  with  p»tch«»8  of  ice  and  snow,  which  ren- 
tl«T»  <l  th««  footiiii,'  iiis<  »  iir<' ;  iiiul  fipquoiitly  !  ir<;<'  in.'is.scs 
of  tlio  road,  «listurl»f(l  l>y  our  |iu.s.siii^'  over  it,  gave  w-  y 
beneath  our  i'<  «'t,  and  sot  oil'  bounding  and  criuihing 
among  the  liox-tn  es,  until  it  was  broken  into  powder 
on  tbf  rocks  lu  lun-. 

In  process  ot"  tiiuv-  we  got  into  a  cloud  whicii  hid 
everything  from  us.  and  going  still  higher  w©  rose 
above  the  cloud  into  u  region  of  broken  crags  and  rocks 
and  a  dark  wood  of  tall  pine-tioes,  through  the  inter- 
atices  of  whose  thick  ami  mattoil  boughs  the  sun  could 
only  penetrate  in  fitful  Ix  ams  ;  the  ground  under  them 
was  bare,  a»ul  strewn  with  liroken  stones,  upon  wlii<  li 
the  clanking  of  the  horses'  shoes  and  the  tramp  of  inir 
silent  captors  caused  the  only  sounds  which  rose  to  our 
ears  in  this  grand  and  hinely  grove.  >,'uw  1  had  in 
a  certain  hag  which  hung  to  the  cautle  ot  my  s.iddle. 
amongother  matters,  a  littIeDante( printed  upon  vellum), 
and  the  solemn  words  of  the  opening  to  the  *  Inferno ' 
occurred  to  me  forcibly : — 

'Nol  mezzo  del  cummin  di  nostra  vitft 
Mi  ritrovai  per  tnia  sel  oseura, 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  xiiiarrita. 
K  (|uant()  a  dir  (jiial  era  <•  I'osa  diii-a 
(^iiesta  Melva  st  lvaggia  etl  aspra  f'^rtc, 
Che  nel  pensier  rinnuova  la  paui  a  I  ' 

At  last  we  came  up  to  the  front  of  a  large  wooden  house 
or  shed.  It  seemed  all  roof,  and  was  made  of  long 
spars  of  trees  sloping  towards  each  otlu  :-,  and  was  very 
higli,  long,  and  narrow.  As  we  approached  it  several 
men  made  their  appearance  armed  at  all  points,  and 
took  our  horses  from  us.  At  the  end  of  the  shed  there 
was  a  door  (per  me  se  va  nella  cattiva  gente),  through 
which  we  were  conductod  into  tiie  interior  by  our  two 
guards,  and  placed  all  of  a  row,  with  our  backs  against 
the  wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance.  Towards 
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the  other  end  of  this  sylvan  guard-room  there  was  a 

large  fire  on  (lie  ground,  und  u  number  of  men  sitting 
round  it  drinking  aqua  vitae  out  of  cofifee-cups,  and 
talkmg  loud  and  laughing.    In  the  farthest  corner  I 
saw  a  j.ile  oi  long  bright-barrelled  yuns  leaning  against 
tlie  wall,  while  on  the  othor  side  of  the  lire  there  wore 
some  boards  on  tlie  ground,  with  a  mat  or  an  old  carpet 
over  them,  whereon  a  worthy  better  dressed  than  the 
rest  was  lounging  apart  from  every  one  else  and  half- 
usJeep.     To  him  the  paper  was  given,  and  he  leant 
forward  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire,  for 
though  it  was  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors,  the  room 
was  quite  dark.    This  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness.    I  was 
delighted  with  it,  and  though  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
that  I  was  not  going  to  In-  hanged,  my  principal  cause  of 
vexation  was,  that  1  was  not  endowed  with  the  "enius 
of  Rembrandt  or  Salvator  Rosa,  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity a  picture  s..  Nvorthy  oi  the  pencils  of  those  artists. 
As  Hooked  at  the  rueful  faces  of  my  servants  I  almost 
laughed  to  think  what  a  sony  appearance  we  were 
making  m  this  goodly  company.    I  felt  that  I  particu- 
arly,  in  a  whito  jacket  and  skimpy  trousers,  must  have 
l»een  looking  so  very  little  and  mean  in  the  eyes  of 
those  splendid  gentlemen.    The  captain  was  evidently 
a  i)..or  scholar,  and  he  si)elt  and  puzzled  over  every 
word    At  last  a  thought  struck  him:  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  Irom  tlie  glare  of  the  lire,  he  leant  ior- 
ward  and  i>eered  into  the  darkness,  where  we  were 
awaiting  his  commands.    Not  distinguishing  us,  how- 
ever he  jumped  up  upon  his  feet  and  shouted  out, 
Hallo !  where  are  the  genthunen  who  brought  this 
letter?    AVhat  have  you  done  with  them?'    At  the 
sound  ul  his  voice  the  rest  of  tli.>  i)arty  iumped  up  also, 
being  tlien  lu  st  aware  that  something  out  of  the  common 
had  taken  place.    Some  of  the  palicari  ran  towards  us 
.•iM<   y.ovy  ^ij-ng      s.  ;/A=  us.  when  inn  captain  came 
lorwartl  and  m  a  civil  tone  said,  'Oh,  there  you  are! 
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Welcome,  gentlf-men  ;  we  nie  very  glud  to  receive  you. 
Make  yourselves  at  home  ;  come  near  the  fire  and  sit 
down.'  I  took  hirn  at  his  word,  and  sat  down  on  the 
boards  by  the  side  of  the  lire,  rubbing  my  hands  and 
making  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible  xmder  the 
circumstances.  My  tw(»  servants  and  the  muleteer, 
seeinn'  what  turn  atl'airs  had  taken,  became  of  a  sudden 
as  lotjuacious  as  they  had  been  silent  before,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  were  all  the  greatest  friends  in  the 
world. 

*  So,'  said  the  captain,  or  whatever  he  was,  '  you  are 
acquainted  with  our  friend  at  "Viezzovo.  Hpw  did  you 
leave  him?    I  hope  he  was  well  ?  ' 

'Oil,  y<'S,'  I  said  ;  •  wt*  left  liini  in  excellent  health. 
What  a  remarkably  pleasing  person  he  is  I  and  how 
well  he  looks  in  his  red  velvet  dress  ! ' 

'  Have  you  known  liini  loni>  ?'  he  asked. 

'Why,  not  vera  long,'  replied  my  Albanian;  "but 
my  master  has  the  greatest  respect  for  him,  and  so  has 
he  for  my  master.' 

'  He  says  you  are  to  take  some  of  our  men  with  you 
wherever  you  like,"  said  our  liost. 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  said  the  Albanian  ;  '  we  settled  that 
at  Mezzovo.  with  my  master's  friend,  his  Excellency 
Mr.  What's-his-name.' 

'  Well,  how  many  will  you  take  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  live  or  six  will  do  ;  that  will  be  as  many  as  we 
want.  We  are  goiiii;'  to  Meteora,  anti  then  we  shall 
return  over  the  mountains  back  to  Mezzovo,  where 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
general  again.' 

Whilst  we  were  talking  and  drinking  coft'eo  by  the  lire 
a  proili^ious  bustling  and  chattering  was  going  on 
among  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  before  long  five  slim, 
active,  dirty-looking  young  rogues,  in  white  dresses, 
with  long  black  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  and 
each  with  a  long  thin  gun,  announced  that  they  were 
ready  to  accompany  us  whenever  we  were  ready  to 
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start.    As  we  hud  nothing  to  keep  iis  in  the  dark 
smoky  liovel.  we  were  soon  ready  to  go  ;  and  glad 
ind('(.'d  was  I  to  hp  out  again  in  tho  open  air  among 
the  high  trees,  without  the  immediate  prospect  of 
dangling  from  one  of  them.    My  party  jumped  with 
great  alacrity  and  glee  upon  their  mlseralile  mules  and 
horses;  all  our  belongings,  includiiiy  ihe  hall"  of  the 
cold  fowl,  were  ///  statu  quo  ;  and  oil  we  set :  our  new 
friends  accompanied  us  on  foot.     And  so  delighted 
was  our  Calilian  of  a  muleteer  at  what  we  all  eonsic  /^d 
a  fortunate  escape,  that  he  lifted  up  his  voice  :m<]  ^ave 
vent  to  luH  feelings  in  a  song.    The  -  raud  g.  utlemau 
in  red  velvet  to  whom  I  had  j. resented  the  Pasha's 
letter  at  Mezzovo  was,  it  seems,  himself  tlie  captain  of 
the  thieves— the  very  man  against  whom  the  Pasha 
wished  to  afford  us  his  protection  ;  and  he,  feelin<' 
amused  j)rol)aJ>ly  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
lallen  unawares  into  his  clutches,  and  being  a  good- 
natured  fellow  (and  he  certainly  looked  such),  gave  us 
a  n.>te  to  the  officer  next  iu  command,  ordering  him  to 
protect  us  as  liis  friends,  and  to  ])rovide  us  with  an 
escort.    Wlien  I  say  that  he  of  tlie  red  velvet  was 
captain  of  the  thieves,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
althougi;  his  followers  did  uot  excel  in  lionesty.  as  they 
proc  jedeii  to  plunder  us  the  moment  they  had  Jiitrai)ped 
us  in  the  valley  of  the  box-trees.  yet  he  should  more 
properly  be  ca]le<l  a  guerilla  chief  in  rebellion  for  the 
time  beinga,,'i,i-st  the  autliorities  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  1    )eing  a  young  Englisinuan,  he  -ood- 
naturedly  gave  me  ?v:s  assistance,  without  which,  as 
1  afterwards  found  it  \.-ould  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  travellnl  wiMi  safety  tiirougii  any  one  of 
the  mountain  passes  <  i  the  Pindus.    1  was  iuhl  that 
this  chief,  whose  i.am*-  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  note 
down,  commanded  a  large  body  of  men  before  tlie  <  itv 
of  Berat,  and  certainly  all  the  ragamullins  whom  1  mPt 
on  my  way  to  and  from  the  monasteries  of  Meteora 
acknowledged  his  authority.    I  heard  that  soon  after- 
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wards  he  returned  to  his  allegiance  under  Mahmoud 

Paslm,  for  it  :ipp<';ir.s  tlint  the  outbreak,  during  which 
I  had  iiKuh  ertently  started  for  a  tour  in  Albania,  did 
not  last  long. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  small  khan  some- 
thing like  an  outbuilding'  to  a  farm-house  in  England. 
This  was  the  khan  of  Malacash  :  it  was  prettily  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus,  and  contained,  besides 
the  stable,  two  rooms,  one  of  which  opened  upon  a  kind 
of  verandah  or  covered  terrace.  My  two  servants  and 
I  slept  on  the  tloor  in  this  room,  and  the  four  robbers 
or  guards  (as  in  common  civility  I  ought  to  term  them) 
in  the  aute-chaniber.  I  gave  tlieni  as  good  a  supi)er  as 
I  could,  considering  it  advisable  to  make  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  I  soon  succeeded 
in  my  endeavours.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we  arrived 
at  this  I'laoe.  l»ut  the  next  morning,  w  hen  the  glorious 
sun  arose,  1  was  charmed  with  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  us.  On  both  sides  banks  of  stately  trees  rose 
above  the  margin  of  a  rijipling  stream,  and  the  valley 
gr<  w  wider  atul  wider  as  we  rode  on,  the  stream  in- 
creasing by  t!i<  addition  of  many  little  rills,  and  the 
trees  retii'ing  Tom  it,  atfording  us  views  of  grassy 
plains  and  roni.:iitic  dells,  first  0:^  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other.  The  scenery  was  ..u.st  lovely,  and  in  the 
distance  Avas  the  towering  summit  of  the  great  Mount 
Olympus,  famous  nowadays  for  the  Greek  monastei  ics 
which  arc  built  uj-on  its  sides,  and  near  whose  base 
runs  the  valley  of  T-'uipe,  of  which  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  Latin  (Jranimar  tliat  it  is  a  pleasant  vale  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  if  it  is  more  beautiful  than  this  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  it  nuist  be  a  very  pleasant 
vale  indeed. 

I  was  -truck  with  the  original  manner  in  which  otu* 
mountain  friends  j)rogressed  through  the  country  ; 
sometimes  they  ke^it  with  us,  but  more  usually  some 
of  them  went  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  some  on  the 
other,  like  men  beating  for  game,  only  that  they  made 
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IK.  lu.iso  ;  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we  met  any 
traveller  tnulffini,'  alon-  the  roa<l  or  amlilinjj  on  a  lonjj- 
eared  mule,  they  wore  always  among  the  hushes  or  on 
tlie  tops  ot  the  rocks,  and  never  showed  themselves 
u]^(m  tho  r..a,l.      Hut  despite  all  these  vai?aries  they 
were  always  close  to  us.    They  wore  wondeifullv  active, 
for  althoujjh  I  trotted  or  galloped  whenever  the  nature 
of  tho  road  r«>ndered  it  practicahle.  they  alway^i  kept 
up  with  ine.  and  apparently  without  oxcn  tion  or  tatiy-uo  ; 
and  although  they  were  often  out  of  my  sight,  1  hefieve 
I  was  never  out  of  theirs.    Altogether  I  was  glad  that 
^ye  were  such  friends,  fo,-.  from  what  I  saw  of  them, 
they  and  their  associates  would  have  proved  very  awk- 
ward  enemies.     They  were  curious  wild  annuais,  as 
slini  and  as  active  as  cats:  their  waists  were  tiut  much 
more  thiin  a  foot  and  a  half  in  ciicuiuference,  .md  they 
appeared  to  he  able  to  juni])  over  anything.  Their 
white  drosses  and  short  petticoats  or  fustanellas  gave 
thoni  nuioh  tho  .ippearanco  of  a  j.aitv  of  young  ladies 
who  had  escaped  from  the  hallet  of  tllo  opera,  and  wore 
running  wild  among  the  rooks.    The  thin  moccasins 
ot  raw  hido  which  they  woiv  enabled  them  to  run  or 
walk  v/ithoiit  m.ikin-  tho  sliohtest  noise.    In  fact,  they 
wore  agreeable,  honest  rogues  enough,  and  we  <rot  on 
amazingly  well  together;  and  in  this  way,  after  travel- 
liny  tor  seven  hours,  we  came  within  sight  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rocks  of  Meteora. 

Just  at  this  time  we  observed  among  the  trees  before 
us  a  long  string  of  travellers  who  appeared  to  be  con- 
voying a  train  of  l>a,iigago-h<)rs(\s.  On  si-eing  us  thev 
stopped  and  closed  their  hies  :  and  as  mv  thieves  had 
bolted,  as  usual,  into  the  bushes  some  tinie  before,  my 
party  consisted  only  of  four  persons  and  five  horses. 
As  we  approached  the  other  partv.  a  tall,  well-armed 
man,  with  a  rifle  across  his  arm,"  rodo  forwards  and 
hailed  us,  asking  who  we  were.  We  said  we  were 
ti.ivellors. 

'  Ami  wlio  weiv  those  that  left  you  just  now  ?  "  said  he. 
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'They  iHf  some  of  our  party  wlio  liavo  tuiiipd  off  by 
a  short  cut  to  iio  to  Motcora/  repli<><l  iny  Albanian. 

'  What !  ii  short  cut  on  hoth  sides  ot  the  road  !  how 
is  that  ?    I  suspect  you  are  not  simple  travellers.' 

'Well,*  he  re})lied,  'we  do  not  wish  to  molest  you. 
Go  on  your  way  in  peace,  and  let  us  pass  quietly,  for 
you  arc  Ity  far  tlie  larger  party.' 

'Yes.' said  the  man.  '  l)iit  how  many  have  yon  in  the 
bushes?    What  arc  they  aliout  there?" 

'I  don't  know  what  they  are  altout,'  said  lie,  '  ])ut 
they  will  not  molest  you '  (one  of  them  was  jiccping 
over  a  hush  at  tlio  l)a(  k  of  tlie  party  all  the  while,  hut 
they  did  not  see  him)  :  '  and  wc,  I  assure  you,  are  peace- 
able travellers  like  yourselves." 

Our  new  acquaintance  did  not  seem  at  all  satisfied, 
and  he  ;ind  all  his  party  <lrcw  uj)  al.ini^  the  path  as  we 
passed  them,  with  evident  misgivings  as  to  our  j)urposc ; 
and  soon  afterwards  looking  liack,  we  saw  them  keeping 
close  togetlicr  and  trotting  along  as  fast  as  their  loaded 
horses  would  go,  some  of  them  looking  round  at  us 
every  now  and  then  till  we  lost  sight  of  them  among 
the  trees. 
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Motfora— Tilt'  oxtraonliimry  Clmractcr  of  its  Seen,  l  y  I(s  Cmv.  s 

fonii.Tly  tlic  Krsoi  l  of  Asc.  tir-,— I!ai  l,ar,,iis  r.  V.rnit  ,,f 

tlio  llciniits    'I'll,  ir  .  xtraonlinary  li'di^ious  ()liscrvaii(!t.'3  

Siiimilai-  r..siii<.ii  .,|-  tho  .Monasifi-i.-s— Till'  Monastery  of 
Flarlaam  TIm'  .lilli.'ulty  of  reaching  it — A^sc<'nt  by  a  Wind- 
lass aii.l  Nit,  or  hy  La.iders— Narrow  Escape- Hospitable 
Roception  by  the  Monks — The  Agouiiicnos  <.r  Al.liut  — His 

strict  Fast — Description  of  the  Monastery-  rh<.  Churcli  

Symliolisni  in  the  (ir.i  k  ('Imr.li-  i;,  si„.,  t  (or  Antiquity— 
The  Library— I'eti  rniination  of  the  AMiot  not  to  sell  any  of 
the  MSS.— The  Kefe.'tory  -  Its  Decorati  ,ns~A('rial  Descent 
—Tho  Monastery  of  Ilagios  Stephanos -Its  carved  Iconos- 
tasis-  lieautiful  View  from  the  Monastery— Monastery  of 
Agia  Triada— Summary  Justice  at  Triada— Monastery  of 
Affia  lioserea — Its  Lady  Occupants— Admission  refnsed. 

The  scenery  of  Meteora  is  of  n  very  singular  kind. 
The  end  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills  seems  to  have  heeii 
hroken  off  by  some  earthquake  or  washed  away  hy  the 
Deluge,  leaving  only  a  series  of  twenty  or  thiVty  tall, 
thin,  smooth,  needledike  rocks,  many  "hundred  feet  in 
height :  some  like  gigantic  tusks,  some  shaped  like 
sugar-loMVos.  and  .some  like  vast  stalagmites.  These 
rocks  surround  a  l»eautiiul  grassy  plain,  on  three  sides 
of  which  there  grow  groups  of  detached  trees.  -  those 
in  an  English  park.  Some  of  the  ro^k<='  shoo  ■  quite 
clean  and   perpendicularly  from  siu<  n-ern 

grass:  some  are  in  clusters:  some  stand  ne  like 
ohelisks  :  nothing  can  be  more  strange  and  wonderful 
than  tin's  romantic  n  gion.  which  is  unlike  anything 
1  have  ever  seen  either  b<-furo  or  since.  Tn  Swit/.er- 
land.  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  or  any  other  mountainous 
region  where  I  have  been,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  those  extraordinary  peaks. 

At  the  foot  of  many  of  the  rocks  which  surround  this 
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beautiful  grassy  ampliiihoatre  thore  are  numuioiis 
caves  and  holes,  some  of  whit  h  appear  to  be  natural, 
but  n.ost  of  tht'iii  are  artilieial  :  for  in  the  dark  and 
wild  ages  of  monastic  fa-.aticism  whole  llocks  of 
hermits  roosted  in  these  pigeon-holes.  Some  of  these 
caves  are  so  up  the  rocks  that  i>iw  wonders 

how  the  poor  old   t^cntlenien  could  ever      t  up  to 
them;  whilst  oth.is  ai.'  below  the  surface;  and  the 
anchorites  wlio  ljunow.d  in  them,  like  rabbits,  fre- 
<|UentIy  afforded  excellent  sport  to  parties  of  roving 
Saracens  ;  indeed,  hernut-hunting  seems  to  have  been 
a  fashionable  amusement  previous  to   the  twelfth 
century.    In  early  Greek  frescoes,  and  in  small  stiff 
pictures  witii  gold  backgrounds,  we  see  many  frightful 
representations  of  men  on  horselmck,  in  Konian  aimour, 
with  long  spears,  who  are  torturing  and  slaying 
Christian  devotees.     In  these  j.ictuivs  tlie  monks  and 
hermits  are  represented  in  gowns  made  oi  a  kijid  of 
coarse  matting,  and  they  have  long  beards,  and  some 
of  them  are  cov(>ied  with  hair;  these  I  take  it  were 
the  ones  most  to  be  admired,  as  in  the  Greek  Cliurch 
sanctity  is  always  in  (lie  inverse  ratio  of  beauty.  All 
Greek  saints  are  painfully  ugly,  but  the  hermits  are 
much  uglier,  dirtiei-.  and  old<>r  than  the  rest  ;  they 
must  have  Ijeen  very  fusty  people  besides,  eating  roots, 
and  living  in  holes  like  rats  and  mice.    It  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  i)rocess  of  reasoninu  tliey  could 
have  persuaded  themselves  tiiat.  by  living  in  this  use- 
less, inactive  way,  they  were  leading  holy  lives.  Tliey 
wore  out  the  rocks  with  their  knees  in  prayer;  the 
cliflf's  resounded  with  their  groans;  sometin'ies  they 
banged  their  breasts  with  a  big  stone,  for  a  change  ; 
and  some  wore  chains  and  iron  girdles  round  their 
emaciated  forms  ;  but  they  did  nothing  whatever  to 
benefit  their  kind.    Still  there  is  something  grand  in 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  their  faith.    They  left 
their  homes  and  riches  and  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
to  retire  to  these  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  to  be 
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subjected  to  cold  and  liuns:er,  pain  and  doath,  that 
they  might  do  honour  to  their  God,  at'tor  tlu-ii'  own 
fashion,  and  trusting  that,  by  morlilying  the  hody  in 
this  world,  they  should  gain  happiness  for  the  soul  in 
tho  woi  ld  to  come  ;  and  therefore  peace  he  with  their 
memory  I 

On  the  tops  of  tlipse  rocks  in  different  directions 
there  remain  seven  inonastcrics  out  of  twenty-four 
wliich  once  crowned  thfir  airy  hciylits.  lluw  ;;nythiiig 
excejit  a  bird  was  to  arrive  at  one  which  we  saw  in 
the  distance  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  was  more  than  we 
could  divine ;  but  the  mystery  was  soon  s(dved. 
Winding  our  way  upwards,  among  a  labyrintli  of 
smaller  rocks  and  clilfs,  liy  a  romantic  jiaili  which 
afforded  us  from  time  to  time  beautiful  views  of  the 
green  vale  ))elow  us.  we  at  length  found  ourselves  on 
an  elevated  iduttorm  of  rock,  which  1  may  compare  to 
the  flat  roof  of  a  church  ;  while  the  monastery  of 
I'arlaam  stood  perpendiculaily  above  us,  on  the  to])  of 
a  much  liigher  rock,  like  the  tower  of  this  cb  h. 
Here  we  fired  off  a  gun,  whit  it  was  intended  to  ;,  r 
the  same  purpose  as  knockini:  at  the  door  in  .^^e 
civilized  i)laoes ;  and  we  all  straini-d  our  necks  in 
looking  up  at  the  monastery  to  see  whether  any 
answer  would  be  made  to  our  call.  Presently  we 
were  hailed  by  some  one  in  the  sky.  whose  voice 
came  down  to  us  like  tlie  cry  of  a  lu'id  ;  and  we  saw 
the  face  and  grey  beard  of  an  old  nioidv  some  liundred 
feet  above  us  i>eering  out  of  a  kind  or  window  or  door. 
He  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted,  and 
so  forth  ;  to  wiiich  we  replied,  that  we  were  travellers, 
harmless  people,  who  wished  to  be  admitted  into  the 
monastery  to  stay  the  night  ;  that  we  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Coriu  to  ser  the  wondei's  of  Meteora.  and, 
as  it  was  now  getting  late,  w  e  ippealed  to  his  ieelings 
of  h- -{-itality  and  Christian  benovoknee, 

'  Who  are  those  with  you  ?'  said  he. 

•  Oh  I  most  respectable  i)€ople,'  we  answered  ;  'gentle- 
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men  of  our  acquaintance,  who  have  come  with  us  across 

thp  mountains  I'loni  Mc/zovd,' 

Tlio  apitoarancc  ol  our  oscort  did   uoi  ploast-  the 
monk,  and  wc  fcaicd  that  ho  woidd  not  a<hnit  us  into 
Iht'  nii.n;ist»M  V  ;  Imt  ,i(  length  h»'  h^t  down  a  thin  cord. 
t(»  whii-h  I  attaclird  a  IcKci-  of  ititrodiicl  iun  whii  h  T 
hud  hi  uught  fi  uni  C\)rfu  ;  and  after  some  dehay  a  niuch 
larger  rope  was  seen  descending  with  a  liook  at  the 
end.  to  which  a  strong-  net   was  attaclied.    On  its 
reaching  th<'  rock  on  which  we  stood  the  net  was 
spread  o2)en  :  niy  two  m-rvants  sat  ilown  upon  it  ;  and 
the  four  corners  1  eing  attached  to  the  hook,  a  signal 
was  made,  and  they  hegan  slowly  ascending  into  the 
air,  twisting  round  and  round  like  a  leg  of  mutton 
hanging  to  a  bottle  jack.  The  rope  was  old  and  mended, 
and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  door  above  us 
was.  We  afterwards  learned.  o7  fathoms,  or  '222  feet. 
When  they  reached  the  top  1  saw  .wo  stout  monks 
reach  their  arms  out  of  the  door  and  pull  in  the  two 
sei-vants  l)y  main  foi'ce.  as  tlieie  was  no  contrivance 
like  a  turning-crane  for  bringing  tliem  nearer  to  the 
landing-place.    The  whole  process  appeared  so  danger- 
ous that  I  determined  to  go  up  by  climbing  a  series  of 
ladders  which  were  suspended  by  large  wotxlen  pegs 
on  the  face  of  the  precij)ice,  and  which  reached  the  top 
of  the  rock  in  another  direction,  round  a  corner  to  the 
riglit.    The  lowest  laddei-  was  a])proached  bv  a  path- 
way leading  to  a  rickety  wooilen  platform  which  over- 
hung a  deep  gorge.    From  this  point  the  ladders  hung 
jierpendicniarly  u])on  the  bare  rock,  and  I  climbed  up 
three  or  four  of  them  very  soon  ;  I)ut  cominu  to  one, 
the  lt)wer  end  of  which  luul  swung  away  from  the  top 
of  the  one  below,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  stretching 
across  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  and  here  unluckilv 
I  looked  down,  and  found  that  I  had  turned  a  sort  of 
angle  in  the  jirecipice,  and  tliat  I  was  not  over  the 
rocky  platform  w  liere  I  had  left  the  horses.  ))ut  that 
the  precipice  went  sheer  down   to  so  tremendous 
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a  depth  that  my  hon<l  ttiriuMl  wlien  I  surveyed  the 
distant  valley  over  which  I  was  himyiii-r  in  the  air 
like  ii  fly  on  ;i  \\  ,\\\.  I  hc  monks  in  thf  moniisterv  saw 
me  liesitiite,  and  ealh'(l  out  t<»  nie  to  take  conraLM!  and 
hold  on  ;  and,  making  an  <'nV)rt,  I  overcame  my  dizzi- 
ness, and  clamheit  d  up  to  .1  ^niall  iron  door,  tliroii^di 
which  1  ere]*!  int(»  a  eoiat  I'l  the  monastery,  whei-t- 
I  was  welcomt'd  l»y  th-'  monks  and  the  two  servants 
who  had  luien  hauled  up  hy  the  rope  The  rest  of  my 
pai'ty  wen'  not  adniittrd  :  lint  they  lii\ oiiacked  at  the 
toot  ot  the  roi  ks  in  a  shelteretl  plact',  and  were  ])erfectly 
contented  with  the  coffee  and  provisions  which  we 
lowered  down  to  thorn. 

My  servants,  in  hi^h  uh  o  at  havini;  lieon  hoisted  up 
sate  and  sound,  wi-ro  husy  in  arianizing  my  hayj^aue  in 
the  room  which  had  been  allotted  to  us,  and  in  making 
it  ('omtortal)le :  one  went  to  t;<'t  leady  some  warm 
water  tor  u  hath,  or  at  any  rate  lor  a  j;ood  splasli  in 
the  largest  tub  that  could  be  found  ;  the  other  made 
me  a  snug  cornei-  on  tho  divan,  and  covered  it  with 
a  piece  of  silk,  ami  spread  mv  c.irpct  '  <  ii  re  it  ;  he 
put  my  books  in  a  little  lioap.  ,i;oi  roady  tlie  things  for 
tea.  and  hung  my  arms  and  cloak,  and  everything  he 
could  lay  his  haiuU  011.  upon  the  i>eL:s  idjoctiny  from 
tlie  wall  under  the  shelf  which  was  lixed  nil  round  the 
room.  My  European  clothes  were  soon  pitched  into 
the  most  ignominious  ctiriioi'  of  the  divan,  and  I 
speedily  aii'ayod  myself  in  the  lon^'  loost'  rohes  of 
Egypt,  so  mucli  more  comforlalde  and  ea;  ^  than  the 
tight  cases  in  which  we  cramp  up  our  limbs.  In  short, 
I  forthwith  iiiacU'  myself  at  home,  and  took  :i  -^troll 
among  the  courts  and  gardens  of  tlie  uionastery  while 
dinner  or  supper,  whichever  it  might  be  called,  was 
gettini,'  ready.  I  soon  stundded  upon  th:  Agoumenos 
(the  lord  ahliot)  of  this  .'li'rial  monastery,  and  we 
prowitd  abuUi   tuL;ftliei.  peepiUg  into   looms,  visiting 

the  church,  and  poking  about  until  it  began  to  get 
dark  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  to  dinner  in  his  own 
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room  ;  )»ut  lie  could  (  ut  no  nifut,  so  I  ato  the  more 
myself,  and  ho  made  up  for  it  by  other  savoury  ni< 
cookod  partly  l.y  my  servants  jukI  partly  l»y  tlu^ 
monks,  lit'  was  an  oldish  man.  lie  did  not  dislike 
sherry,  thoiiijh  he  ate  no  meat,  and  we  got  on  very 
well  togpf  Im  r 

Xnrniil"  r  '.»/'//.-  The  monastery  of  Barlaam  stands 
on  the  siiuuuit  of  an  isolated  rook,  on  a  flat  or  nearly 
flat  space  of  perhaps  an  acr«>  and  a  halt',  of  which  id)out 
one-hiilf   is  oocupicd  by  the  church   :uid   a  suuvller 
chapel,  the  refectory,  the  kitchen,  the  tuwer  of  the 
wi!idlass,  where  you  are  pulle*!  up,  and  a  number  of 
separate  huildinys  coiitaiuiiiLT  utlices  aii<l  th<^  liaMta- 
tions  (.f  the  nioiik-^.  of  whom  th.  rc  w<'re  iit  this  time 
only  fourteen.    These  various  structures  surround  one 
tolerably  large,    irregularly  shajKHl  court,  the  chief 
part  o    which  is  paved;  ami  tlniv  are  several  other 
small  i»pen  spaces.    All  Grtek  monasteries  are  Imiltin 
this  irregula"  way,  and  the  confused  mass  of  di8j(»inted 
(  difict  s  is  us  lally  encircled  by  a  high  hare  wall  :  hut 
ill  tills  nioiiaslciy  there  is  no  such  euclusiiii,'  w;ill,  as 
its  position  etVectually  ju-events  the  apiaoach  of  an 
enemy.    On  a  portion  of  the  flat  space  which  is  not 
occupied  l)y  Iniildinns  they  have  a  small  trarden.  hut  it 
is  not  cultivated,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  parapet- 
wall  in  any  direction  to  prevent  your  falling  over. 
The  place  wears  an  jispect  <-!  poverty  and  neglect ;  its 
hest  days  have  h.nu  gone  l)y  :  lof  heiv.  as  everywhere 
else,  the  spirit  of  asceticism  is  on  the  wane. 

The  church  has  a  porch  before  the  door,  vai>Oi]i,  sup- 
ported by  maihle  cluiuns.  the  interior  wall  of  which, 
on  each  side  of  the  dour,  is  painted  with  representations 
uf  the  La>l  .Iiidgnient  and  the  tortures  of  the  con- 
denmed,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  llames  and  devils. 
These  pictiiics  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked  are 
always  placed  out--i<ie  the  huUy  t>r  the  ohiiivh.  as 
typical  of  the  unhappy  state  of  those  who  are  ort  of 
its  pale  :  they  are  never  seen  within.    The  interior  of 
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fins  curious  old  chuicli,  whi.'j,  is  .lodioafed  to  All 
Saints,  has  <lepict«Ml  its  wnlK  on  all  si.l.  s  port r.nts 
of  a  great  nuuiy  holy  iM  rsuna-....  in  tlu.'  htitl,  ronvon- 
tional,  early  style.  It  has  four  columns  within,  which 
sii|>|M.i  t  the  dome  ;  and  the  altar  or 
lioly  table.  I'lyi'a  rjx'iTrtLu,  is  soparatid 

C-i — cL-^ — a_jL     trom  the  nave  l)y  a  wood«'n  screen. 
J   called  the  icoiiostasis.  on  which  are 

Kcleciiu  r.  and  luuny  .saints.  These 
pictures   are   kissed    hy  all  who 
••lifer  the  cl.iircli.    The  iconostasis 
has  three  dodis  in  it;  one  in  ilie 
centre,  l)efore  the  holy  tal)I.  .  and  one  on  each  si.le. 
The  centr.-  one  is  only  a  hall-door,  like  an  old  English 
l»uttery  liatcli,  the   upper  part    hein-  screened  witli 
a  curtain  ..i  ricli  stnlV.  wliicli.  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, is  drawn  aside,  .so  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  book 
•  'f  th.'  (iospt-ls.  in  a  rich  Mndin-.  lying  upon  the  holy 
tahle  heyond.    A  (ire.  k  elunch  iius  no  .s-icristv;  the 
vestures  are  usually  kept   in  presses  !n  tJiis"  space 
behind  the  iconostasis.  wli.  i  ,-  ixuiw  but  the  priests  and 
the  doacMi).  ,,r  servant  who  liJms  the  lamps,  are  allowed 
to  enter,  and  they  pa.ss  in  and  out  by  tiie  side  doors. 
1  lie  centre  door  is  only  used  in  the  celebration  <  .f  t  he  holy 
mass.    This  part  of  the  chinch  is  the  sanctuary,  and  is 
called  in  Romaic  ayM>  i^,;/'o,  or  (-),„„,.     It  is  tvpical  of  the 
holy  of  holies  of  the  Tein])le,  and  the  %v.il  is  ivpreseuled 
'•y  the  curtani  which  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
church.    Everything   is   syniKolical   in  the  Eastern 
Uiuri  h  ;  u  -,d  the.se  syiahols  have  been  in  u.se  from 
the  very  earliest  ages   of  Chri.stianitv.    The  four 
columns  whidi  suj>port  the  dome  reprc'.sent  the  four 
Evangelists;  and  the  dome  itstdf  is  the  syml,,,!  of 
heaven,  to  which  access  Ik.s  been  given  to  mankind  by 
fill,  ni-ui  <iM;..,r..        ti.„  -1*     I  •  u  i.1  J 

•  ••'  uuHpeis  which  thev  wrote. 

lart  ot  tlie  3[osaic  with  whi.  h  the  whole  inlerior  of 
the  dome  was  formerly  covered  in  the  cathedral  of 
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St.  Sophiii  ii*  Constantinoi-lf  is  t<>  l>»'  s«'on  in  tlio  lour 
alleles  Im  I.iw  tho  (Immi.'.  wluTo  tlu'  \vii»u«Hl  tigures  of 
tlio  four  i;v;in;;f>lists  si  ill  remain.  Luckily  for  the 
Greek  Church,  their  sacred  buildings  are  n<*t  under  the 
authority  of  lay  churchwanlotis  lirncors  in  towns,  and 
farn)ors"in  villaiifs— who  f'l'i  it  tlioir  duty  to  wh  te- 
wash  ov»  r  ("vorythinfi  which  is  old,  and  venerable,  and 
curious,  and  to  oppose  the  clergyman  in  order  to  show 
thru-  inil'  |i'  Mili'ii'-f. 

Tlie  GrL'«-kl  iiurch.  (U'l.as.nl  as  it  is  l.y  ignorance  and 
superstUion,  has  still  the  merit  of  t  arefully  proserving 
and  r  rini;  all  the  nirmoiials  of  itscarlifr  and  i.iirer 
agO'  the  fn  sco-i)ainting  of  a  saint  is  ruhbed  out 

or  uamayod  in  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  scrupulously 
repainted,  exactly  as  it  was  before,  even  to  the  colour 
of  the  robe,  the  a-i>ect  of  tlio  countenance,  and  the 
minutest  uccessoriex  of  the  conii>osition.  It  is  this 
systematic  n  spect  for  everything  which  is  old  and 
venerabU-  which  renders  the  intt-rior  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  churclus  so  peculiarly  interesting.  They  are 
the  unchanged  uKUuiments  of  primaeval  days.  The 
Christians  who  suffered  under  the  persecution  (.f 
DiocletiaM  ii.av  have  knelt  before  the  very  altar  which 
we  now  see,  auu  which  was  then  exactly  the  same  as 
we  now  behold  it,  without  any  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions either  in  its  form  <-r  use. 

To  us  I*roti  stants  one  of  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  these  Eastern  churches  is, 
that  the  altar  is  not  called  the  altar,  but  the  holp  table, 
as  with  us.  and  that  the  ("onmiuuion  is  ffiven  before  it 
in  both  kinds.  Besides  the  princij.al  church,  there  is 
a  smaller  one,  not  far  from  it.  which  is  painted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other.  I  unfortunately  neglected 
to  ascei  tain  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  these  two 
edilices. 

The  library  contains  ;i1=r>ut  a  thnus.aiv.l  volumes,  the 
far  ureater  part  of  which  are  printed  hooks,  mostly 
Venetian  editions  of  ecclesiastical  works,  but  there  are 
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some  fine  copies  of  Aldine  Greek  classics.    I  did  not 
count  the  immber  of  the  inami.scrii.ts  ;  they  are  all 
book.s  o  divinity  and  the  works  of  the  iatliers  •  there 
may  he  between  one  and  two  hundred  of  thein.  1  found 
one  h.ho  liul-man  manuscript  which  I  could  not  read 
;ind  tlieretore  was,  of  course,  particularly  anxious  to 
purchase     As  I  saw  it  was  not  a  copy  of  tlie  Gospels, 
i  tl)oi,-ht  It  might  possihly  be  historical;  but  llie 
monk,  would  not  sell  it.    The  only  other  manu.script 
of  value  was  u  copy  of  tl,e  Gospels  in  quarto,  contain- 
mgsevera  mmiatures  and  illuminations  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;  buf  with  this  also  they  refused  to  part,  so  it 
remains  lor  .some  more  fortunate  colh  ctor     It  wis  of 
no  use  to  the  monks  themselves,  who  can r.ot 'read 
.■.ther    r<.llemc  or  ancient  Greek;  but  they  consider 
the  hooks  ui  th..r_ hhraryas  .sacred  ivlics,  an.l  preserve 
thein  with  a  c  ruun  feeling  of  awe  for  their  antimiitv 
and  mcomprehensilnlity.    Our  only  chance  is  when 
somj.  wur  dly-mmded  a^ouin-  nos  happens  to  be  at  the 
iiead  ot  the  community,  who  may  be   inclined  to 
pxchange  some  of  the  unreadable  old  books  lor  such 
a  sum  of  gold  or  silver  as  will  suffice  for  the  repairs  of 
one  ol    H.,r  buih  nigs,  the  rei>leni.shing of  the cdlar,  or 
some  other  e.pially  important  purpose.    At  the  time  of 
>  visit  the  march  of  intellect  had  not  p-  netrated  into 
tho  heiglits  ot  the  monastery  of  St.  Barlaam,  and  the 
good  agoumenos  was  not  t„  heovercme  byanyspecial 
pleading;  so  I  told  him  at  last  that  1  raspelted  1  is 
prejudices,  and  hoped  he  would  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  equally  well  in  more  im,>nrtant  matters. 
Ihe  worthy  old  gentleman  therefore  pit,  hed  the  two 
much-coveted  books  back  into  the  dusty  corner  whence 
l.o  had  taken  them,  and  where  to  a  certainty  they  wm 
repose  undisturbed  until  some  other  bookworm  traveller 
visits  the  monastery;   and  the  sooner  he  comes  the 
better,  as  mice  and  mildew  are  actively  at  work 

In  ;i  r'.}!i!!<   'If-!-  i]:     I'!  ■ 


,  .      .,   if'V.ivy  .^uine  ancient  relics  are 

preserved  in  silver  «lirines  or  boxes,  of  Byzantine 
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workmanship  :  they  are.  however,  not  of  very  great 
antiquity  or  interest ;  the  shrines  are  only  of  suflficient 
size  t-^  .  '  u'^in  two  skulls  and  a  few  bones  ;  tlie  style 
and  ..ecution  -jti  'he  ornaments  are  also  mucli  inferior 
to  IT  irv.  ^vo^•k^^  f  "  the  same  kind  wliichare  met  with  in 
ecclt  .:aHri*;nl  hoi  ses. 

I'lic  rei. is  a  separat*-  buihlina-,  witli  an  .ipsisat 
the  upper  end,  in  whieli  stands  a  niarhle  tal>le  where 
the  pacred  bread  used  by  the  Greek  Church  is  nsnally 
placed,  and  where.  I  i*elieve,  the  asoumenos  or  (he 
hisliop  dines  on  ^reat  occasions.  Tlie  walls  of  this 
room  are  also  painted  with  the  likenesses  of  sucli  thin 
famished-looking  saints  that  they  seem  most  innpi>ro- 
priate  as  ornaments  to  a  dining-room.  Die  kitdion. 
which  stands  near  the  relectory,  is  a  cirr-uhir  l)uilduig 
of  great  antiijuity.  but  the  interier  being  pitch  dark 
when  I  looked  in,  and  tliei-e  coming-  from  the  door 
a  dnsiy  cold  smell,  whicli  did  not  savour  of  any  dainty 
fare,  1  did  not  i  xaniine  it. 

The  monks  and  the  abbot  had  now  assembled  in  the 
room  whei'e  th<'  capstan  stood.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Uwm 
arranged  themselves  in  order  at  the  ))ar>.  tlie  net  was 
spnvid  upon  the  floor,  and  having  sat  down  upon  it 
crossleg;i«'d,  t  lic  four  corners  were  gathered  up  over  my 
head,  and  attached  to  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rojie. 
All  )  )eing  ready,  the  monks  at  the  capstan  took  a  few 
steps  round,  the  effect  of  which  w  s  to  lift  me  off  the 
floor  and  to  la  im  h  mo  out  of  the  dooi-  right  into  the 
sky,  with  an  impetus  which  kept  me  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  a  fearful  rate  ;  when  the  oscilla- 
tion had  in  some  measure  ceased  the  abhot  and  another 
monk,  leaning  out  of  the  door,  steadied  me  with  their 
hands,  and  1  was  h  i  down  slowly  and  gently  to  tb.o 
ground. 

When  T  was  disencumbered  of  the  net  In'  my  friends 
the  robbers  below,  T  sat  down  on  i  stones  atid  waited 
while  the  rope  brought  down,  lir-^l  my  servants,  and 
then  the  baggage.  All  this  being  accomplished  without 
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Hccident.  I  sent  the  horsps.  hsvjighge,  and  ono  servant 
to  the  m-vdt  nu)iiast(My  of  Moteora.  where  I  proposed 
to  sleep;  and  witli  the  other  servant  and  the  i>alieari 
started  on  foot  for  a  tour  aniong  the  other  monasteries. 

A  delightful  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us 
to  the  entrance  of  the  nion:istery  of  Ilagios  Stephanos, 
to  which  we  gained  access  by  a  wooden  drawbridge. 
The  rock  on  which  this  monastery  stands  is  isolated 
on  tliret'  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  is  separated  from  tlie 
mountain  by  a  dct-j.  c!ia-ni  which,  at  tlie  )M,int  wliere 
the  drawbridge  is  placed,  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
wide.  Tlie  interior  of  this  building  resembles  St. 
liarlaam.  in.Knun-li  as  it  insists  >,{'  -a  confused  massof 
buildings,  surrounding  an  irregularly-formed  court,  of 
which  the  principal  feature  is  the  chun  h.  The  paint- 
ings in  it  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  St.  Barlaam.  but 
the  ironustasis.  or  screon  bef.rt  the  alt.ir.  is  im.st 
beautiluliy  carved,  something  in  the  style  of  Urinlin 
Gibbons :  the  pictures  upon  it  being  surrounded  with 
frames  of  lii  '  '  open-wui  k,  consisting  of  foliji^e,  birds, 
and  llowers  m  alto  relievo,  cut  out  of  a  li-ht-coloure.d 
wood  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  I  w;is  told  that 
th.-  whol*'  (if  this  beautiful  wm  k  had  lieen  executed  in 
Russia,  and  put  u])  lu  re  during  the  reign  of  Ali  Pasha, 
who  had  the  good  policy  to  protect  the  Greeks,  and  by 
that  means  to  ensure  the  co-operation  of  one-half  of  the 
pojndation  of  the  country. 

In  this  monastery  there  were  tliirt<'en  or  fointeen 
monks  and  several  women.  On  my  inquiring  for  the 
library,  one  of  tiie  monks,  after  some  demurring, 
opened  a  cupboard  door  :  he  then  mifa^tened  a  .second 
door  at  the  back  of  it  which  led  into  a  secret  chandler, 
where  the  books  of  the  monastery  were  kept.  They 
were  in  nund)er  about  one  hun.hcd  and  lifty  ;  but 
I  was  disapi)ointed  at  linding  that  althou-h  thus  care- 
fully concealed  there  was  not  a  single  volume  amoiiLrst 
them  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  or  for  any  other 
cause  ;  in  fact,  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
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turniiig  over.  Tlio  view  IVum  this  monastery  is  very 
fine  :  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  village  of  Kalabaki ; 
to  the  east  Iho  citadel  of  Tricala  stands  aliovo  a  wide 
level  ^liii  watered  by  tlie  river  which  we  had  followed 
from  its  sources  in  Mount  Pindus  ;  lieyond  this  a  sea 
of  distant  blue  hills  extend^  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Oh'mpus,  wliose  summit,  clothed  iii  perpetual  snow, 
towers  above  all  the  otlier  mountains.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  inhabited  }>y  a  race  of  a  different  origin 
from  the  real  Albanians  ;  they  speak  the  Wallachiaii 
lani^uage,  and  are  said  to  be  extremely  barbarous  and 
ignorant.  Observing  that  the  village  of  Kalabaki 
presented  a  s'ni;nlarly  Mack  appearance,  T  imiuired  tlie 
cause  :  it  had,  they  said.  be(Mi  recently  burned  and 
sacked  by  the  klephti  or  robbers  (some  of  my  friends, 
perhaps),  and  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  liad 
taken  reftige  in  the  two  monasteries  of  ITagios  Nicholas 
and  Agia  Mone,  which  had  been  deserted  liy  the  monks 
some  time  )>efore.  The  poor  peopl'  in  these  two 
impregnable  fastnesses  were,  they  told  me,  so  suspicious 
f  strang(M-s  and  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  that  there 
was  no  use  in  my  visiting  them,  as  to  a  certainty 
they  would  not  admit  me  :  and  as  it  appeared  that 
everything  portable  liad  been  r«Muoved  when  the 
caloyeri  (the  monks)  had  dejtarted  from  their  impover- 
ished homes,  I  gave  up  the  idea. 

I  then  proceeded  along  a  romantic  path  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Agia  Triada.  and  on  the  way  my  servants 
entertained  me  by  an  account  of  what  the  monks  had 
told  them  of  their  admiration  of  the  Pasha  of  Tricala, 
whom  they  considered  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  governor  ; 
and  that  it  would  lie  a  blessing  for  the  country  if  all 
other  pashas  were  like  him,  as  then  all  the  roving  bands 
of  robl)ers,  who  sjn-ead  terror  and  desolation  through 
the  land,  would  b..  cleared  away.  Tliere  is.  it  seems, 
a  high  towpr  fiver  thft  gate  (if  fbe  finvi!  <!f  Tricala,  and 
when  the  Pasha  caught  any  people  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  the  distinction,  he  had  them  taken  up  to  the 
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top  of  this  towt  I- and  (lirowii  fi'om  i(  ayuin'st  llic  oity 
walls,  which  liis  jirovident  euro  hud  turnislied  witii 
numerous  large  iron  hooks,  projecting  ahout  the  length 
of  a  man's  ann.  wliich  caui^ht  tlio  l)<>,li,.s  of  tlic  culprits 
us  tliey  fell, and  on  which  tlioy  hung  oneitlier  side  of  the 
town  gate,  affording  a  pleasing  and  instructive  spectacle 
to  the  people  who  came  in  to  market  ttf  n  inorning. 

Agia.  Triada  contains  al">nt  t<Ti  or  twelve  monks, 
who  jtulled  me  up  to  the  (uitrancc  of  tlieir  monastery 
with  a  rope  thirty-two  fathoms  long.  This  monastery, 
like  the  oIIkm's.  rt  -cmbli-^  a  small  villagf'.  <>t'  \vhi<'h  (ho 
liouses  stand  huddled  round  the  little  p;iintetl  churcli. 
Here  I  found  one  hundred  l)ooks.  all  very  mus<ty  and 
very  uninteresting.  1  saw  no  manuscripts  w  itever, 
nor  was  tlu  re  anytliing  wortliy  of  ol)soi-vat ion  in  flic 
habitation  of  the  imjxtveiished  community.  Having 
paid  my  respects  to  the  grim  effigies  of  the  bearded 
saints  uj)on  tlie  i-liaj^d  walls.  I  was  lot  down  .-iyain  by 
the  rope,  and  walked  on,  btill  through  most  romantic 
scenery,  to  the  monastery  of  Ilagia  Eost  ioa. 

The  rock  uj)on  which  this  monastery  stands  is  about 
a,  hundred  feet  liigh  ;  it  is  p(M'foctly  i-olatod  and  <|uito 
smooth  and  perpendieulur  on  ull  sides,  und  so  small 
that  there  is  only  room  enough  for  the  various  build- 
ings. with(tut  h'aviiig  any  space  for  a  garden.  In  fact, 
the  buildings,  although  far  tVom  large,  covor  tlio  whole 
summit  of  the  rock.  When  wo  had  slK.uted  and  made 
as  much  noise  as  we  could  for  soin.  time,  an  old 
woman  canio  ..ut  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  balcony  over 
our  iieads;  another  woman  followed  her,  and  they 
began  to  talk  and  scream  at  us  both  together,  so  that 
we  could  not  understand  what  they  said.  At  last,  one 
of  them  screaming  louder  than  the  other,  wo  found 
that  the  monks  were  all  out,  aiul  that  these  two  ladies 
being  the  only  garrison  of  the  place  declined  the  honour 
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which  was  drawn  half-way  up.  We  used  all  the  argu- 
ments we  could  think  of,and  told  the  old  gentlewomen 
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that  they  were  the  most  beautiful  creatures  in  the 
world,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they  were  not  to  be 
ovorconic  bv  our  soft  spoeclios  and  would  not  let  down 
the  bidder  an  inch.  Finding  tbero  were  no  hopes  of 
getting  in.  we  told  them  tlicy  were  th  >  u-liest  old 
wretches  in  the  country,  and  thai  \v  w-.uld  nut  come 
ncnr  tlu  m  if  they  asked  us  upon  their  knees  ;  upon 
whicli  they  screamed  and  chattered  louder  than  ever, 
and  we  walked  off  in  high  indignation. 


I.  a,ts  of  G,v..k  ,Saint>-  .;,,..k  Mo.l.  of  W.sl.inu'  the 

II.  ni.ls— A  Monast, Morning  View  Cro.n  th-  M.>ii- 
asiM-y-^-lh..  Lilnviiy--B,MMtifnlMSs.-_Th,  irl'M,.  !,,.,^..  Tho 
Ki(clien-l)i..,-ussi,,n  :,„„,n^  (1,,.  .M.,.,k.  ..s  f„  ,1„.  I'un  has,- 
Monev  forth,.  yi^s.-Thr  Mss.  n^chum.d-A  la.t  Look  at 
i;wMK.r7'!.!!i  P  Monastery  by  thu 

As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  we  tuniod  our  stops 
towards  the  great  monastery  of  Meteora.  where  we 
nmv<.d  just  before  dark.  The  vast  rock  upon  which 
It  IS  built  IS  separated  from  the  end  of  a  proi^ctinff 
line  of  mountains  by  a  widisli  ciiasni,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  found  ourselves,  after  scramblino  up  a  path 
M-  ueh  ^yound  amou^  „,,,.es  o!"  rock  and  iu.^o  stones 
wJncli  at  some  remote  period  had  fallen  from  a])ov,. 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  ],recipice  under  the 
monastery   we  stopped  in  (ho  middle  of  this  dark 
eha>^m  and  bred  a  gun,  as  we  bad  done     tlie  monastery 
of  Barlaam     Presently,  alter  a  carelul  reconnoitring 
from  spveral  b.ng-bearded  monks,  a  rope  with  a  net  at 
the  en.U.    it  came  slowly  down  to  us.  a  distance  of 
about  Lo  bithomsj  and  being  bundb  d  into  the  net 
1  was  slowly  drawn  up  into  the  monastery,  where 
I  was  lugged  in  at  the  window  by  two  of  the  strongest 
of  the  brethren,  and  after  having  ))een  dragged  along 
the  floor  and  unpacked,  I  was  presente.l  to  the  admirin^ 
gaze  of  the  whole  reverend  communitv,  who  were 
assemble<]  round  (hecapst,,,.    This  is  by  far  the  largest 
ot  the  coiu-ents  in  this  region  ;  it  is  also'in  better  o?der 
than  the  others,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  greater  number 
of  caloyers  :  1  oinitted  to  count  their  number,  but  ^here 
may  have  been  al)out  twenty:  the  monastery  Is,  how- 
ev-ei.  calculated  to  contain  three  times  that  number 
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The  buikling^s,  botli  in  their  natiii-o  and  urranixomont. 
are  vew  !«imilar  to  those  of  St.  Barhiam,  excepting  f  liiit 
tliey  are  sonu-what  more  extensive,  and  that  there 
is  a  faint  attempt  at  cultivating  a  garden  wliieh 
surnMiiidcd  tliiec  sides  of  the  monastery.  Like  all  the 
other  monasteries,  it  has  no  parape*  w:d\. 

The  church  had  a  large  open  porch  before  it.  where 
some  of  the  caluyiTs  sat  and  talked  in  the  t'venin^-  :  it 
was  painted  in  ticsco  ot  hriuht  colours,  with  most 
edifying  represent  at  ions  of  tlie  tortures  and  martyrdoms 
of  little  ugly  siiints,  very  hairy  and  very  holy,  and 
so  like  the   (dd  caloyivs  thHnis«dves,  who  we;  ^'s- 
coursing  before  tliem,  that  they  might  have  been  i.  n 
for  their  portraits.  These  Greek  monks  have  a  singular 
love  for  the  devil,  and  for  everything  honi])le  and 
hideous.     I    nrver  saw  a  picture  of  -i  well-looking 
Greek  saint  anywhere,  and  yet  the  earlier  Gn^ek  artists 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  i>ersonages  of  Holy  Writ 
sometimes  ;ipproaebed  the  sublime:  and  in  the  minia- 
tures of  some  of  tlie  manuscripts  written  pi'evious  to 
the  twelfth  centurv^  which  I  collected  in  the  Levant, 
there  are  figures  of  surjiassing  dignity  and  solemnity  : 
yet  in  P>y/antine  and  Egyptian  art  that  i)urity  and 
angelic  expression  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  works 
of  Beato  Angelico,  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  other  early 
Italian  mastei-s.  ar^  nut  to  l)e  toiind.    The  more  exalted 
and  refined  feeling  which  prompted  the  execution  of 
those  sublime  works  seems  never  to  have  existed  in 
the  Greek  Church,  which  goes  on  centuiy  after  century, 
evi  11  up  to  the  present  time,  using  the  same  conven- 
tional and  stiff  forms,  so  that  to  the  unpractised  eye 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  difference  between  a  Greek  pii-ture  <»f  a  saint  in 
the  ninth  century  from  one  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
agoumenos,  a  young  active  man  with  a  good  deal  of 
intelligence  in  his  conntenance,  sent  word  that  the 
hour  of  su))per  was  at  hand,  proviuusly,  however,  to 
which  1  went  through  the  process  of  washing  my 
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hands  in,  or  rather  over,  a  Turkish  l.asin  with  a  doi- 
forated  cover  and  a  h'ttle  vase  in  the  mi.ldle  for  the 
piece  of  fresli  smelling  soap  in  common  use,  v  hich  is 
so  very  much  Letter  th.in  ...us  iu  England  that  I 
wonder  none  has  heen  as  yet  imported,  a  venernl.le 
monk  all  the  while  pouring  the  water  over  mv  hands 
tr,,ni  a  vess,.l  resembling  an  antif|.u.  cotlee-pot.  '  I  then 
dried  my  lingers  on  ;  r  emhrnid.-red  towl.  and  sat 
down  with  the  agoum.  nos  and  another  olllcer  of  the 
monastery  before  a  m.  tal  tray  covered  with  various 
dainty  dishes.     We  thre.  sat  up„n  cushions  on  the 
noor,  and  the  tray  stood  upon  a  wooden  stcol  turned 
upside  down,  according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
country:  no  meat  had  entered  into  the  composition 
o.  our  Ic^st.    )ut  it  Mas  very  savoury  nevertheless 
and  our  fingers  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
tei7ipting  dishes,  knives  and  forks  being  considered 
as  useh-ss  superlluities.    When  my  rigid  hand  was 
anomted  with  any  oleaginous  mixture,  which  it  was 
very  trequently  indeed,  if  I  wanted  to  drink  a  monk 
held  a  silver  Ix.wl  to  my  lips  and  a  napkin  under 
my  chin,  as  you  serve  ],al>ies;  aft.  r  which  T  hec.an 
again  until  with  a  sigh  1  was  obliged  to  throw  myself 
back  from  the  tray,  and  holding  mv  hands  aloft, 
the  perlorated  basm  and  the  collee-i^.t  made  their 
appearance  again.    A  cup  of  piping  hot  colfee  con- 
cluded   the  evening's   entertainment,  and  1  retired 
to  an..tlur  room-  tlie  guest-.ham)jer^which  opened 
upon  a  iiar:-ow  court  hard  l)y.  where  nJl  my  things  had 
been  arranged.    A  long  thin  candle  was  placed  on 
a  small  stool  m  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  having 
winked  at  the  long  rays  which  darted  out  of  it  for 
some  tune,  I  rolled  myself  in^o  a  comfortal^le  position 
m  the  corner  and  was  aslee-  before  I  had  settled  upon 
any  optical  theory  to  account  for  them;  nor  did  the 
dull,  monotonous  sound  of  the  mallet,  which  sfnu-l- 
on  a  suspended  board,  called  the  good  brethren  to 
midnight  prayer,  disturb  me  for  more  than  a  moment 
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Nnri'whcr  10. — Just  Ix'f'un^  tlio  il.iwn  of  day  I  opened 
thu  shultcis  of  tlif  ii!il;1;(Zc(1  windows  of  my  room  and 
survey*'-!  tlic  sceiif  helure  nu;  :  all  still  loiikt-d  yrey 
and  cold,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  east  that  the 
distant  outlino  of  tho  moiiiitaiiiB  showed  clear  and 
distinct  against  tiio  dark  sky.  Jiy  degrees  the  clouds, 
which  had  sle[it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  hills, 
rose  slowly  and  heavily,  whilst  th(*  valleys  i,'radually 
a,-> snnu'd  all  th(  ir  soft  ;ind  radiant  l»eauty.  It  seomed 
to  me  as  if  I  should  never  tire  of  gazing  at  this  view. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  breakfast  appeared, 
and  having  rapidly  dispatched  it,  I  went  to  look  at 
the  buildings  and  curiosities. 

The  church  resembles  that  of  St.  Barlaam,  ])ut  is  m 
better  order:  and  the  paintings  are  more  brilliant  in 
colour  ;ind  are  mor*-  profusely  decorated  with  gold. 
There  is  a  dome  aI)ove  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
the  iconostasis  or  screen  before  the  altar  is  ornamented 
witli  the  usual  stiff  pictures  and  carvinti'.  but  the  latter 
is  not  to  ha  compared  to  that  in  tho  monastery  of  8t. 
Stephanos.  There  were  some  silver  shrines  containing 
relics,  but  they  were  not  particularly  interesting  either 
as  to  workmansln'p  or  antiquity.  The  most  interesting 
thing  is  a  picture  ascril^ed  to  St.  Luke,  wliich,  what- 
ev  -r  may  be  its  real  history,  is  evidently  a  very  ancient 
and  curious  painting. 

The  books  are  preserved  in  a  range  of  low-vaulted 
and  secret  rooms,  very  well  concealed  in  a  sort  of 
mezzanine  ;  the  entrance  to  them  is  through  a  door  at 
the  back  of  a  cupboard  in  an  outer  chamber,  in  the 
same  way  as  at  St.  Stephanos.  There  are  about  two 
thousand  volumes  of  very  rubbishy  appearance,  not 
new  enough  for  the  monk.-^  to  read  or  old  enough 
for  them  to  sell  ;  in  fact  they  are  almost  valueless. 
I  found,  however,  a  few  Aldines  and  Greek  books  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  ',-ri!ite'l  in  Italy,  some  of  which 
i.iay  be  r:ither  rare  editions,  but  I  saw  none  of  Oie 
lifteentii  century,    i  did  not  count  the  number  of  tho 
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manuscripts;  there  nro,  however,  soiuf  hundreds  of 
tlu'ni.  mostly  on  paper;  1>nt.  cxccptijii;-  two.  tlity  were 
all  liturgies  and  cliui  cli  books.  These  two  were  poems. 
One  appeared  to  be  on  some  religious  subject ;  the 
other  was  partly  liistorical  and  partly  the  poetical 
ellusions  of  St.  Athuuasius  of  Meteora.  I  searched  in 
vain  for  the  manuscripts  of  Hesiod  and  Sophocles 
mentioned  by  Biornstern  ;  some  later  antirpuuian  may. 
perhaps,  have  got  possession  of  tliem  and  taken  them 
to  some  country  where  they  will  be  more  appreciated 
than  they  were  here.  After  lookinjor  over  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  the  librarian,  ;in  old  urey-bearded 
monk,  opened  a  great  chest  in  wiiich  things  l)elonging 
to  the  church  were  kept ;  and  here  I  iound  ten  or 
twelve  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  all  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century.  They  were  upon  v<  llum.  and  all. 
except  one,  were  small  quartos ;  Init  tliis  one  was 
a  large  quarto,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  manu- 
scripts of  its  kind  I  have  met  with  anywhere.  In 
many  respects  it  resembled  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  w^as  ornamented 
with  miniatures  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  that 
•>Iendid  volume,  ])ut  they  were  more  numerous  and 
.  a  good  style  of  art ;  it  was,  in  fact,  as  richly  orna- 
mented as  a  Romish  missal,  and  was  in  excellent 
])reservation,  except  one  miniature  at  the  l)eginning 
which  had  been  partially  smeared  over  by  the  wet 
finger  of  some  ancient  sloven.  Another  volume  of 
the  Gospels,  in  a  very  small,  clear  hand,  bound  in 
a  kind  of  silver  filagree  of  the  same  date  as  the  book, 
also  excited  my  admiration.  Those  who  take  an 
interest  in  literary  anticpiities  of  this  class  are  aware 
of  the  great  uirifv  of  an  ornamental  binding  in  a  Byzan- 
tine manuscript.  This  must  dou!>tl.  ss  have  been  the 
pocket  volume  of  some  roy.-il  personage.  To  my  great 
.joy  the  libi  "arian  allowed  me  to  take  these  two  books 
to  the  room  of  the  agounienos,  who  agreed  to  sell  them 
to  me  for  I  forget  how  many  pieces  of  gold,  which 
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I  counteil  out  to  liiin  immediately,  aiul  which  he 
seemed  to  pdckot  witli  tlic  sinccrcst  sati;- taction.  Never 
was  any  one  more  welcoai  "  to  his  money,  although 
I  left  myself  but  little  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 

journey  back  to  Corfu.    Such  books  r~  ~~  ] 

as  these  would  1)0  treasiu'cs  in  the  ! 
finest  national  collection  in  Kuroi)e.  i 

We  looked  at  the  refectory,  which  L 
also  resembled  that  a(  Barlaaiii.  The  r- 
kitchen,  however,  merits  a  detailed 
description.  This  very  ancient  build- 

iiiL,'.  perched  upon  the  extreme  edge  '   i 

of  the  precipice,  was  square  in  its  plan,  with  a  steep 
roof  of  stone,  the  top  of  which  was  open.  Within, 
upon  a  s»(uare  platform  of  stone,  there  were  four 
columns  serving-  lor  the  support  of  the  roof,  which 
was  arched  all  round,  excei^t  in  the  space  between  the 
tops  of  the  columns,  where  it  was  open  to  the  sky. 
This  platform  was  the  hearth,  where  the  fire  was  lit, 
whilst  smaller  fires  of  charcoal  iiii^lit  l)e  lit  all  round 
against  the  wall,  where  there  were  stone  dressers  lor 
the  purpose,  so  that  in  fact  the  building  was  all 
<  liimney  and  fireplace  :  and  when  a  gn  at  dinner  was 
prepared  on  a  feast-day  the  principal  difficulty  must 
liave  been  to  have  i)revented  the  cook  from  being 
loasted  among  tlie  other  meats.  The  whole  of  the 
arched  roof  was  thickly  covered  with  lumi)s  of  soot, 
the  accumulations  probably  of  centuries.  The  ancient 
kitchens  at  Glastonbuiy  and  at  Stanton  Harcourt  are 
constructeil  a  good  deal  upon  the  same  plan,  but  this 
is  probably  a  much  earlier  specimen  of  culinary  archi- 
tecture. The  porch  outside  the  church  is  larger  than 
ordinary,  and  extends,  if  I  remember  rightly,  along 
the  side  of  that  building  which  stands  in  the  principal 
court,  and  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  church,  over  the  principal  door. 

Having  seen  all  that  was  wortliy  of  observation. 
I  was  waiting  in  the  court  near  the  door  leadingj^to 
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the  place  whore  th<'  moiik.s  wi-re  assetnlileil  to  lower 

iiK-  down  to  the  r;ii  th  .iLr.iiii.  Just  as  I  was  r^  ady  to 
.start  there  arose  u  disciissioii  anioini  thoiii  ns  to  tlic 
distriltutum  of  the  money  which  I  hud  paid  for  the 
two  inamis(  ri|its.  The  a^ouiiM-iios  wanted  to  keop  it 
all  for  himself,  or  at  least  for  tlio  e.\|>enseH  of  the 
aionast»uy  ;  hut  the  villain  of  a  lihnuian  swore  ho 
would  have  half.  The  af,'ounienos  said  he  should  not 
have  a  farthiriL^.  Imt  as  the  lihraiian  would  not  l  ive 
way  he  ollV'reil  him  a  part  of  the  spoil ;  however,  he 
did  not  oH'er  him  enouj^h,  and  out  of  spite  and  revenge, 
or.  as  lie  protested,  out  of  uprightness  ol'  |>rinciple,  he 
told  all  the  monks  that  the  aL;oninenos  had  pocketed 
the  money  wliieh  he  had  receivt-d  for  their  property, 
for  that  they  all  had  a  right  to  an  e<iual  share  in  these 
Ixtoks.  a>  in  all  tin-  other  things  helonginu'  to  the  com- 
munity. The  monks,  even  the  most  dunderlieuilod, 
were  not  slow  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subjet  t,  and 
all  hroke  out  into  a  clamorous  assertion  of  their  rights. 
ev<'r\-  man  of  them  speaking  at  oiice.  The  juice  T  had 
given  was  so  large  that  every  oii"  ol  them  would  have 
received  several  pieces  of  gold  each.  But  no,  they 
said,  it  was  not  that,,  hut  for  the  principh  s  of  justice 
that  they  contended.  They  did  not  want  the  money,  no 
more  did  the  librarian,  but  they  would  not  suffer  their 
rules  to  be  outraged  or  their  rights  to  he  tiampled 
undei-  foot.  In  the  moiiastt  ries  of  St.  Basil  all  the 
memhers  ol  the  society  had  equal  xiglits- — ^Ihey  ate  in 
common,  they  i>raye<l  in  common,  everything  was 
bought  and  sold  lor  the  benefit  of  the  counnunity  at 
large.  Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  j)ar- 
ticularly  virtious  monks;  others  stamped  upon  i  e 
ground,  and  showed  a  thoroughly  rebellious  spirit. 
A  !or  UH\  I  kept  aloof,  waiting  to  see  what  might 
be  the  result. 

The  agoumeno.s.  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  superi.>r 
abilities,  caliidj'  endcavon k d  to  explain,  lb'  t(dd  tlu' 
unruly  brethren  exactly  wliut  the  sum  was  for  which 
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he  hiul  stdd  llu-  s.ooks,  jintl  lhat  llw  moiity  Wiis 

not  fov  his  own  |.i  iv.ite  use.  Init  to  bo  hiid  out  for  the 
iM  ii.  lit  of  all,  in  i  lit-  aiii<?  way  jis  tin  ordinary  ruvciui.  s 
(if  tln'  nionast  y  whicli,  li<'  :iil(l<  il,  wutiM  .soon  j'lovt' 
f|iiitc  iiisuHu  ii  it  it  larno  a  |M.rtion  ul'  llu^n  c-ontiiuit'd 
to  (livid. li  iimonu'  til"  individual  iiu<inl>»rs.  lit- 
told  tlifui  tli.ii  tlio  I  loii.i^tt'iy  Wiis  |io(ir  ;md  want<'<l 
inunt-y,  and  lliat  this  laruf  siuu  would  \>o  niosl  iisul'ul 
for  certain  iH^cf'ssary  o.xponses.  But  alth(iuj.'h  he 
iMed  many  iiiianiWfral>lt'  ai- unu-nts.  tlh  old  hruti' 
ol  a  liKraiian  !'  d  <»)niiil«'tt  ly  awakcru-d  llio  spirit  of 
discord,  and  tho  i;^norant  monks  wrro  ready  to  ho  h-d 
into  reht'llion  by  any  onp  and  for  any  reason  or  none. 

A  l.i-t  the  c-ontt  sl  V  T  (I  so  warm  that  tins  sale  of  tli( 
two  maiiiiscripl.s  w  lost  lost  sight  of,  and  every 

one  began  to  quarrel  \  th  his  neiajhlxmr,  the  entire 
eoimminity  being -j)lit  into  various  iittlc  ni!L;iy  groups, 
chattering,  gesticui.it  ing.  and  wagging  tin  ir  long  lieaids. 

Alter  a  while  llie  agoumenos,  calling  tny  interpreter, 
said  that  as  the  monks  would  nut  agree  to  let  him 
keep  tlic  money  in  the  usual  \-  \\'  for  the  use  of  th<' 
monastery,  he  couKl  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and 
to  njy  great  sorrow  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  receive 
it  l)a(  k,  and  to  give  up  the  two  beautiful  manuscripts, 
which  1  had  already  l(»oked  uimui  as  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  my  library  in  England.  The  moi.ks  all 
looked  sadly  downcast  at  this  unexpected  termination 
of  their  nol)]e  defence  of  tli>  ir  luinciples,  and  my  only 
consol.  lion  was  to  perceive  that  tliey  wx're  quite  as 
much  vexed  .as  I  was.  In  fact,  we  felt  that  we  had 
gained  a  loss  all  round,  and  the  old  lihrarian.  after 
walking  ui»  and  down  once  or  twice  with  nis  hands 
belaud  his  back  in  gloomy  silence,  retreated  to  a  hole 
where  he  lived,  near  the  libraiy,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  hini. 

My  bag  was  brought  forward,  and  when  the  books 
were  extracted  from  it,  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  in  the 
courtyard,  au'l  for  the  last  time  turned  over  the  gilded 
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leaves  and  admii'ed  the  iincient  and  splendid  illumina- 
tions of  the  larger  manuscript,  the  monks  standing 
round  mo  as  I  looked  at  the  blue  cypress  trees,  and 
green  and  gold  peacocks,  and  intricate  arabesques, 
so  characteristic  of  the  ])est  times  of  B\'zantine  :irt. 
Many  of  the  pages  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
painted  windows  of  the  earlier  Norman  Cathedrals  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  superb  old  book  :  I  laid  it  down 
upon  the  stone  besidt  me  and  placed  the  little  volume 
with  its  curious  silver  binding  on  tlie  top  of  it,  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  that  I  left  them  there  with  the  sun 
shining  on  tlie  curious  silver  ornaments. 

Amongst  other  arguments  it  had  been  asserted  by 
some  of  the  monks  tliiit  nothing  could  Ije  sold  out  of 
the  monastery  Avithout  the  leave  of  the  Bishop  of 
Tricala,  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they  now  pro[)Osed 
that  the  agoumeiios  should  go  to  some  place  in  the 
vicinity  where  Uie  bishop  was  said  to  be.  luid  that,  if 
he  gave  permission,  tlie  two  books  should  be  forwarded 
immediately  by  a  trusty  man  to  the  khan  of  Malacash, 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  I  consented  to  this 
]dan,  although  I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  manu- 
scripts, as  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
the  bishop  would  naturally  calculate  on  the  jn'obability 
of  the  messenger  being  robbed,  and  on  the  improba- 
bility of  his  meeting  me  at  the  khan,  as  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  place  before 
sunrise  the  next  day. 

All  this  being  arranged  I  })roceeded  to  the  chamber 
of  the  windlass,  was  put  into  the  net,  swung  out  into 
the  air.  and  let  down.  Tliey  let  me  down  very  badly, 
being  all  talking  and  scolding  each  othei' ;  and  had 
I  not  made  use  of  my  hands  and  feet  to  keej>  myself 
clear  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  rock  I  should  have 
fared  badly.    To  inerease  my  perils,  my  friends  the 

piiiicitri    ;i;     lii!-    ■.romnii.    i;j    tr.j;ny    liicil    juv    m,  my 

reappearance,  rested  their  long  guns  across  their  knees 
and  fired  them  off,  without  the  slightest  attention  to 
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tl)f  ilirectioix  of  the  barrels,  which  were  all  loaded  with 
ball-cartridge:  tlie  bullets  spattered  against  the  rock 
close  to  me,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  I  came 
down  and  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  my  alfectionate 
thieves,  who  bundled  me  out  of  my  net,  with  many 
extraordinary  screeches  of  welcome. 

When  my  servants  arrived  and  informed  them  of 
our  recent  disappointment,  'What!'  cried  they,  'would 
they  not  let  you  take  the  books?  Stoj)  a  bit,  we  will 
soon  get  thorn  for  you  I '  And  away  they  ran  to  tlie 
series  of  latlders  which  hung  down  another  part  of  the 
precipice :  they  would  have  been  up  in  a  minute,  for 
they  scrambled  like  cats  ;  l)iit  l)y  dint  of  running  after 
them  an<l  shouting  we  at  lengtli  got  tliein  to  come 
back,  and  alter  some  considerable  expenditure  of  oaths 
and  exclamations,  kicking  of  horses,  and  loading  of 
guns  and  saddle-bags,  we  found  ourselves  slowly 
wending  our  way  back  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Peneus. 

After  all.  what  an  interesting  event  it  would  have 
been,  Avhat  a  standard  anecdote  in  liibliomaniac  history, 
if  I  had  let  my  friendly  thieves  have  their  own  way, 
and  we  had  stormed  the  monastery,  broken  open  the 
secret  door  of  tlie  library,  pitcl.ed  the  old  librarian 
over  the  rocks,  and  marched  off  in  triumph,  with 
a  gorgeous  manuscript  under  each  arm !  Indeed 
I  must  say  that  under  such  aggravating  circumstances 
it  required  a  great  exercise  of  forbearance  not  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  good  old  times  many  a  castle  has  been 
attacked  and  many  a  town  besieged  and  pillaged  for 
much  slighter  causes  of  offence  than  those  which  I  had 
to  complain  of. 


CHAPTEK  XXI 


Return  Journoy— Narrow  Escape — C  uiscjiicnccs  of  Siiminu  — 
Arrival  at  the  Khan  of  Malncasli— At;n  .  aMe  Ancdotr— 
Parting  from  the  Rolihers  at  M.  /zov  — A  l'il;iti-— W.  t  liide 
i'<  I'.irani.ithia — Accident  to  tin-  Uaiigayo-Miilf— Its  won- 
U.  rftil  E.^capo — Novel  Costume— A  Deputation — Return  to 
Corfu. 

We  made  our  w.iy  from  the  plain  and  rocks  of  Meteoi-a 
by  a  dillVioiit  path  from  the  one  by  wliich  we  had 
arrived,  and  travelled  aloni,'  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  o*"  the  Peneus ;  we  kej)t  along  the  side  uf  the 
hills,  which  wor(^  cuvtni d  sometimes  with  forest  and 
sometimes  with  a  kind  of  jiiunle  or  underwood. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  as  I  was  singing 
away  .is  usual  in  advance  of  my  party,  some  one 
shouted  to  me  f-om  the  thicket,  l)ut  I  took  no  notice 
ot  it.  However,  before  I  had  ridden  on  many  steps 
a  man  jumped  out  of  the  bush,  seized  hold  of  my 
liors(^"s  bri(ll(\  and  proc(>eded  to  draw  his  pistol  from 
his  belt,  but  hickily  the  bick  had  got  entangled  in  the 
shawl  which  ho  wore  round  his  waist.  I  ])ushed  my 
horse  against  him,  and  in  a  moment  one  of  us  would 
have  been  sliot ;  when  the  api)earance  of  three  or  four 
bright  gun-harrels  in  the  bushes  close  by  stoi>ped  our 
proceedings.    My  men  now  came  running  up. 

*  Hallo  1"  said  one  of  them;  'is  that  you?  You 
must  not  attac  k  this  gentleman.  He  is  our  friend ; 
he  is  one  of  us." 

'What!'  said  the  man  who  had  stoppied  me;  'is 
that  yon.  Mohammed?  Is  that  you,  Hassan?  What 
are  you  tloing  here  ?  How  is  this  ?  Is  this  your  friend  ? 
1  thought  he  was  a  Frank.' 

In  short,  they  explained  what  kind  of  brotherhood 
we  had  entered  into,  where  we  had  been,  and  wliere 
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we  were  going,  and  all  about  it.  I  did  not  understand 
mucli  of  their  conversation,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
All>ani:in  came  up  to  me  with  fi  reproachful  air  and 
told  me  that  they  said  my  beir.g  stopped  was  owing 
to  my  singing,  and  making  such  a  noise.  'Why,  sir,' 
he  added,  'can't  you  ride  ([uietly,  without  letting 
jieople  know  when-  you  are?  Why  can't  you  do  as 
others  do,  and  be  still,  like  a — ' 
'  Thief,-  said  I. 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  or  like  a  (piiet  traveller.  In  such  trouble- 
some times  as  these,  however  honest  a  man  may  be,  he 
need  not  try  to  excite  attention.' 

I  felt  that  the  advice  was  good,  and  practised  it  occa- 
sionally afterwards. 

In  seven  hours'  time  wr  arrived  at  the  khan  of 
Malacash,  where  I  had  slept  before  ;  and  my  carpet  was 
spread  in  niy  old  corner.  I  heard  niy  companions 
talking  earnestly  about  something,  and  on  asking  what 
it  was,  I  was  told  that  they  could  not  make  out  which 
room  it  was  where  the  people  had  been  murdered — 
this  room  or  the  outer  one. 

'  How  was  that?'  1  inquired. 

Why,  some  time  ago,  they  said,  a  party  of  travellers, 
people  belonging  to  tlu'  country,  w«>re  attacked  by  rob- 
bers at  this  kiu\n.  One  of  the  party,  after  he  had  been 
plundered,  had  the  imprudence  to  say  that  he  knew 
who  the  thieves  were.  Upon  this  the  gang,  after 
a  short  consultation,  took  the  ]iarty  out,  one  l)y  one. 
and  cut  all  their  throats  in  the  next  room  ;  and  this 
was  before  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  I  slept  very  soundly,  my  only  sorrow 
being  that  no  tidings  came  of  tlie  two  manuscripts 
from  Meteora. 

November  llth. — In  our  journey  of  this  day  we 
crossed  the  chain  of  the  Pindus  by  a  different  pass 
from  the  one  by  which  we  had  traversed  it  before  ; 
and  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Mezzovo,  where 
I  was  lodged  by  a  schoolmaster  who  had  a  comfortable 
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house.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  where  we  nat  was 
hung  all  over  with  l>unches  of  drie.l  or  rather  dry- 
ing- grapes.  IImv  I  prespnted  ondi  of  my  escoii 
witli  a  small  hdiidle  of  piastn-s.  Wv  had  become  so 
much  pleasod  with  each  other  in  the  few  days  we  had 
l)c('!i  touctlicr.  tli.it  we  liad  (|iiite  an  alff^ctinL;-  partinu-. 
Tlieir  chief,  the  red  velvet  i)er.sonage  from  wliom  I  had 
received  the  letter  which  gained  me  the  pleasure  of 
their  l  onipauy,  was  gone,  it  appeared,  towards  Berat ; 
hut  they  had  found  some  of  their  companions  with 
whom  they  intended  to  retire  to  some  small  place  of 
defence,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not  make  out,  where 
m  a  few  days  they  expected  to  be  told  what  thev  were 
to  do. 

'  Why  won't  you  come  with  us  ? '  said  t  hey.  •  Don't 
go  1)ack  to  live  in  a  confined,  stupid  town,  to  sit  all 
day  in  a  house,  and  look  out  of  the  window.  Go  hack 
with  us  into  the  mountains,  where  we  know  every 
pass,  every  rock,  and  every  waterfall:  you  should 
command  us;  we  would  get  some  more  men  to- 
gether :  we  will  go  wherever  you  like,  and  a  rare 
jolly  life  we  will  lead.' 

'Gentlemen,'  b.iid  I,  'I  take  your  kind  offers  as 
highly  complimentary  to  me;  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  1  have  gained  so  high  a  place  in  your  estima  Ion. 
When  you  see  your  captain,  pray  assure  him  of  my 
friendshij),  and  how  much  I  feel  indel)ted  to  him  for 
having  given  me  such  gallant  and  faithful  guards." 

The  poor  fellows  were  evidently  sorry  to  leave  me  : 
one  of  them,  the  most  active  and  gay  of  the  whole 
party,  seemed  more  tlian  lialf  inclined  to  cry:  so, 
cordially  shaking  hands  with  them  before  the  door 
of  the  schoolmaster  of  Mezzovo,  we  parted  with 
exjiressions  of  mutual  good  will. 

'Thank  goodness,  they  are  eone !  "  said  the  little 
schoolmaster;  those  paiiciui  are  all  over  the  ountry 
now;  some  belong  to  one  chief,  some  to  another; 
some  are  for  Mai  moud  Pasha,  and  st.ne  against  him  ; 
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hut  I  don't  know  which  party  is  the  worst ;  they  are 
all  rogues,  every  ono  of  them,  when  they  have  an 
oppoituiiity-  scamps!  sad  scamps!  These  are  hard 
times  for  quiet,  peaceably-disposed  i>eople.  So  now, 
sir,  we  will  come  in,  and  lock  the  door,  and  make  up 
the  fire,  for  tlie  niuhts  are  gettinc;  eold.' 

The  schoolnuister  had  a  snug  li'ephice.  with  a  good 
divan  on  each  side  of  it,  of  Idue  cloth  or  baize.  These 
divans  came  close  ui'  to  the  hearth,  which,  like  the 
divans,  was  raised  two  feet  above  tlie  floor.    The  good 
man  brought  out  his  lilUe  stores  of  preserves  and 
marmalade.    He  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  we  soon 
made  ourselves  very  comfortable,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire.    Wo  had  a"  fuuiuus  pilau,  made  by  my  •  artist,' 
and  tiie  schoolmaster  gave  us  raisins  to  put  in  it— not 
that  they  are  a  nccossary  part  of  that  excellent  condi- 
ment, but  he  hatl  not  much  else  to  give;  so  we 
flavoured  the  pilau  with  raisins,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  lamb,  which  by  the  by  is  the  prince  of  Oriental 
dishes,  and  when  stuffed  with  almonds,  rasms.  pis- 
tacliio  nuts,  rice,  bread-cruml)S,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
well  roasted,  is  a  dish  to  set  before  a  king. 

The  schoolmaster,  judging  of  me  by  the  company 
I  kept,  never  suspected  my  literary  pursuitr.  and  \yas 
surprised  when  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  anything 
in  that  line,  and  assured  him  that  I  had  no  objection 
to  do  a  little  business  in  the  manuscript  way.  He  said 
he  knew  of  an  old  merchant  who  had  a  great  many 
books,  ami  that  to-morrow  we  would  go  and  see  them. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  we  went  to  see  the  mer- 
chant's house :  ])ut  his  collection  was  good  for  notliing  ; 
and  after  returning  for  an  liour  or  two_  to  the  scliool- 
master's  hospitable  mansion,  we  got  into  marching 
order,  and  defiled  off  the  village  green  of  Mezzovo. 

After  fording  the  river  thirty-nin<'  times,  as  we  liad 
done  before,  our  jaded  sieeun  ui  iast  stood  paiiting 
under  the  windows  of  the  doctor  at  Yanina,  whose 
comfortable  house  we  had  left  only  a  few  days  before. 
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I  stayed  at  Yanina  oik^  day,  h>.i  thr  Pa&ha  could  not 
see  me  to  liear  luy  account  ot  the  protection  I  had 
enjoyed  IVoni  his  finnan.    A  niessen.nej-  had  arrived 
troni  Constantinople,  and  tlie  rei)oit  in  tlie  town  was 
that  the  Pasha  would  lose  his  head  or  liis  pashalic  if 
ho  did  not  put  down  the  disturbances  wliicli  had  arisen 
in  every  part  of  his  government.    Some  said  he  would 
escape  by  bribing  tlie  ministers  of  tiie  Porte ;  but  as 
I  was  no  politician  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much  on 
the  subject.    His  Highness,  how.-ver,  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  word  that  he  would  give  me  any  assistance 
that  I  needed.    Accordingly,  1  asked  for  a'teskere  for 
jH.st-liuises  ;  and  the  next  day  galb.ped  in  ten  hours  to 
laramathia.    All  day  long  tlit-  rain  poured  d(.wn  in 
torrents,  and  I  waded  through  the  bed  of  the  swollen 
stream,  which  usually  served  for  a  high-road,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times.    I  was  told  the  distance  was 
about  sixty  miles;  and  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  days' 
ridmg  I  ever  accomplished;  for  there  was  notliing 
deserving  the  name  of  a  road  any  part  of  the  way ;  and 
the  entire  day  was  passed  in  teariii-  up  and  down  the 
rocks  or  wading  in  the  swollen  stream.    The  rain  and 
the  cold  compelled  us  and  our  horses  to  do  our  best  : 
m  a  hot  day  we  could  never  have  accomplished  it. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  when  we  M-ere.  ))y  com])uta- 
tion,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Paramathia,  as  we 
were  proceeding  at  a  trot  along  a  narrow  ledge  above 
a  stream,  the  l)aggage-}iorse.  or  mule  T  think  he  was, 
whose  halter  was  tied  to  the  crupper  of  my  horse 
suddenly  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  over  the  preci- 
pice,   lie  canght  uj.on  the  e<l,<re  with  his  f(.re  feet, 
the  halter  supported  his  head,  and  my  horse  im- 
mediately stopi>ing,  leant  with  all  his  might  against 
iiw  wall  oi  rock  which  rose  above  us,  squeezing  my 
h'tt  leg  between  it  and  lb,,  saddle.    Th..  nois<.  of  the 
vviiiii  and  ruin,  and  tlie  dashing  of  t'  ■  torrent  under- 
neath, prevented  my  servants  hearing  mv  shouts  for 
assistance.    I  was  the  last  of  the  party ;  and  I  had 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  company  trotting  on, 
rising  in  tlipir  stirnips.  and  bumping  along  the  road 
before  me,  unconscious  of  anything  having  occurred 
to  check  their  progress  tcnvards  the  journey's  end. 
It  was  so  had  a  day  that  no  one  thought  of  anytliing 
hut  getting  on.    Every  man  for  himself  was  the  order 
vi  the  day.    I  could  not  dismount,  because  my  left 
leg  was  squeezed  so  tightly  against  the  rock  that  I 
evory  moment  oxpocted  the  bone  to  snap.    My  hoi  ses 
feet  were  projected  towards  tlie  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  in  this  way  he  supported  the  fallen  mule,  who 
endeavoured  to  retain  his  hold  with  his  chin  and  his 
fore-l.  ^s.    There  we  were — the  mules  eyeballs  almost 
starting  out  of  his  head,  and  all  his  muscles  quivering 
with  the  exertion.    At  last  something  cracked:  the 
staple  in  the  l»a(  k  of  my  saddle  gav(^  way  ;  off  ilew  the 
crupper,  and  I  thought  at  tirst  my  horse's  tail  was 
gone  with  it.    The  1)aggage  mule  made  one  desperate 
scrambling  effort,  ))ut  it  was  of  no  use,  and  down  he 
went,  over  and  over  among  the  crashing  bushes^  far 
beneath,  until  at  length  he  fell  with  a  loud  splash  into 
the  waters  of  the  stream.  Some  of  the  people,  hearing 
the  noise  made  by  the  falling  mule,  turned  round  and 
came  back  to  see  what  was  the  matter  ;  and.  lu.rse  and 
men,  we  all  craned  our  necks  over  the  edge  to  see 
what  had  become  of  our  companion.    There  he  was 
in  the  river,  with  nothing  but  his  head  above  the 
water.    With  some  difficulty  we  made  our  way  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  torrent.    The  mule  kept  Tooking  at 
us  very  (piietly  all  the  while  till  we  got  close  to  him, 
when  tlie  muleteer  proceeded  to  assist  him  by  l):iiiging 
him  on  the  head  with  a  great  branch  of  a  tree,  upon 
which  he  took  to  struggling  and  scraml)ling,  and  at 
last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  came  out  apparently  unhurt, 
at  least  with  no  bones  broken.    The  men  looked  him 
over,  walked  him  ai>out,  sjave  him  a  kick  or  two  l>y 
way  of  asking  hiin  how  he  was.  and  then,  placing  his 
load  upon  him  again,  we  pursued  our  journey. 
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Before  d;irk  we  nrriwd  at  Paramatliia.  and  went 
straight  to  the  house  where  we  had  lieeii  so  hospilaldy 
received  before.  We  crawled  up  like  so  many  drowned 
rats  into  the  u|>i»er  rooms,  where  we  were  met  by  the 
whole  troop  of  ladies  yi,nglin<,'-,  scicnmin.ir,  iuid  talkiiiL;-, 
•IS  if  they  had  never  stopped  since  we  left  them  a  week 
before.  When  the  baggage  came  to  be  undone,  alas ! 
what  a  wivck  was  there!  The  coffee  and  the  sugar 
and  the  shirts  had  formed  .iii  amalgam  :  mud  shoes, 
and  cambric  handkerchiefs  came  out  together  ;  not 
a  thing  was  dry.  The  only  consolation  was  that  the 
beautiful  illuminated  manuscripts  of  Meteora  had  not 
participatetl  in  this  dirty  deluge. 

I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  my  boots  were  full  ol 
water.    In  this  dilemma  I  asked  if  our  hosts  could 
not  lend  me  som.  thing  to  put  on  until  some  of  my 
own  clothes  could  he  dried.    The  ladies  were  full  of 
pity  and  compassion,  but  unfortunately  all  the  men 
were  from  home,   not  having  returned  from  their 
daily  occupations  in  the  bazaar,  and  their  clothes 
could  not  be  got  at.    At  last  the  good-humoured 
young  bride,  seeing  that  wherever  I  stood  there  was 
always,  in  a  couple  of  minute>s'  time,  a  puddle  upon 
the  floor,  entered  into  an  animated  consultation  with 
the  other  ladies,  and  before  long  they  brought  me 
a  shirt,  and  an  immense  garment  it  was,  like  an 
English  surplice,  embroidered  in  gay  coluurs  down 
the  seams.     The  fair  bride  contrihiited  the  white 
capote,  which  1  rememljered  on  my  former  visit, 
and  a  girdle.    I  soon  donned  this  extempore  costum*'. 
My  wet  clothes  were  taken  to  a  great  tire,  which  was 
lit  for  the  purpose  in  another  room,  and  I  proceeded 
to  dry  my  hair  with  a  long  narrow  towel,  its  ends 
heavy  with  gold  embroidery,  whicli  one  of  the  ladies 
warmed  for  me,  and  twisted  round  n>.y  head  in  the 
way  usual  in  tlie  Turkish  bath— u  method  of  dr>-ing 
the  head  well  known  in  most  Eastern  towns,  and 
which  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  exertion  in 
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rubbing  and  brushing  according  to  the  European 
method. 

I  had  ensconced  myself  in  the  comer  of  the  divan, 
having  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  clothes  In  yond  what 
I  have  monti()iiP<1.  and  was  employed  in  lookin<j  at  one 
of  my  fi'ft,  which  I  had  stuck  out  for  tho  i)uri)ose, 
admiring  it  in  all  its  pristine  beuuty.  for  tlu  ie  were 
no  spare  slippers  to  bo  had,  when  the  curtain  was 
suddenly  lifted  from  over  the  door,  and  iny  servant 
rushed  in  and  told  me  with  a  troubled  voice  that  the 
authorities  of  Paramathia,  -lieved  at  their  remiss- 
ness on  the  former  occasion,  had  presented  themselves 
to  compliment  me  on  my  arrival  in  their  town,  and 
had  brought  me  a  present  of  tobacco  or  something, 
I  forget  what,  in  testimony  of  their  anxiety  t*)  show 
their  t^ood-will  and  respect  to  so  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage as  myself.    '  Don't  let  them  in ! '  I  exclaimed. 
'Tell  them  I  will  receive  them  to-morrow.    Say  any- 
thinir,  but  only  keep  them  out.'    But  tliis  was  more 
than  my  servants  could  accomplish.    My  friends  ut 
Corf u  had  sent  letters  explaining  the  prodigious  honour 
conferred  upon  the  whole  province  of  Albania  by  iny 
presence,  so  that  nothing  could  stop  them,  and  in 
walked  a  file  of  n-rave  elders  in  long  gowns,  one  or 
two  in  stately  peiisses  of  red  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold  and  lined  with  fur,  which  I  envied  them  very 
much.    They  took  very  little  notice  of  me,  as  I  sat 
screwed  up  in  the  corner,  and  all,  ranging  themselves 
upon  the  divan  on  tlie  opposite  nhh  of  the  room,  sat 
in  solemn  silence,  looking'  at  me  out  of  the  corners  of 
their  eyes,  whenever  they  thought  they  could  do  so 
without  my  perceiving  it. 

My  servant  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
interpret ;  and  after  he  had  remained  there  a  prodi- 
gious while,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  most  venerable 
of  thn  old  gpntlpmeM  at  last  said :  "  I  i\m  Signor 
Dimitri  So-and-so  ;  this  is  Signor  Anastasi  So-and-so  ; 
this  gentleman  is  uncle  to  llie  muster  of  the  house ; 
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and  so  on.  "\V(>  aro  eonie  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
nol)le  and  illusti  iouH  Englishman  who  passed  thr(»u<,di 
this  place  hulore.  Pray  li.ive  the  goodness  to  signify 
our  arrival  to  his  Excellency,  and  say  that  we  are 
waiting  here  to  have  the  honour  of  oflVrin^  him  our 
services.  Where  is  tlie  respected  niilordos  ?  '  Although 
I  could  not  speak  Eomaic,  yet  I  understood  it  sulli- 
ciently  to  know  what  the  old  gentleman  was  saying; 
and  gre.'vtwus  their  surpi  ise  and  achiiirution  when  they 
found  that  tlie  unliappy  and  very  insutliciently  clothed 
little  fellow  in  the  corner  was  the  illustrious  milordos 
himself.  The  said  milordos  had  now  to  explain  how 
all  his  baggage  had  been  upset  over  a  precipice,  and 
that  he  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  recf^ve  so  dis- 
tinguished a  J>arty.  After  mutual  ai>ol()^ies.  which 
ended  in  a  good  laugh  all  round.  pip(\s  and  colfee 
were  brought  in.  The  visit  of  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  circumstances 
would  permit ;  and  they  went  away  convinced  that 
1  must  be  a  very  great  man  in  my  own  country,  as 
I  did  not  get  up  more  than  a  few  inches  I  ;  salute 
them,  either  on  their  entry  or  departure  a  most  undue 
assumption  of  dignity  on  my  part,  wiiicii  1  sincerely 
regretted,  but  whicli  the  state  of  my  costume  rendered 
absolutely  necessaiy. 

Norcmbr.r  I'itJt, — The  morning  of  the  following  day 
was  bright  and  clear.  I  procured  fresh  horses,  and 
galloped  in  six  hours  to  the  seaal  tiominizza.  A  small 
vessel  was  riding  at  anchoi-  near  the  shore,  whose 
captain  immediately  closed  with  th"  offer  of  four 
dollars  to  carry  me  over  to  Corfu.  1  was  soon  on  board  ; 
and,  creeping  into  a  small  three-cornered  hole  under 
tluj  half-deck,  to  which  1  gained  access  by  a  hatchway 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  S(|uare,  1  rolled  myself  up  upon 
some  ropes,  and  fell  asleep  at  once.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  hud  not  bee--  asle:  p-  ;m  instant,  when  my  servant, 
putting  ids  head  into  tln'  sijiune  aperture  abovp^  said, 
•  fciignore  alamo  ^ui.'   '  Yes,"  said  1,  '  but  wher<i     that  V 
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What !  are  we  really  at  Corfu  ? '  I  popped  my  head 
out  of  the  trap,  and  there  we  were  sure  enough — my 
fatigue  of  tho  day  het'or*'  having  made  uw  sleep  so 
sountlly  that  1  had  been  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  duration  of  the  voyage;  and  I  landed  on  the 
quay  congratulating  myself  on  having  accomplished 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  rapid  expedition  that 
it  ever  was  my  fortune  to  undertake. 
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MONASTERIES  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS 
CHAPTER  XXII 

Cou>tantiiKii)lt' — Tho  Patriarcli's  Paliico— Tlu;  I'layiif.  Anec- 
dotes, Su]u■r^stiti<>ns — Tlie  Two  .lows  -Interview  with  the 
Patriarch — Ceromonies  of  Reception — The  Patriarch's  Mis- 
conception as  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — He  addresses 
;i  Finnan  to  the  Monks  of  Mount  Atiios — Preparations  for 
Dopartiirc — 'Tlio  Ugly  Greek  Interpreter — Mode  of  securing 
his  Fidelity. 

I  HAD  ])een  for  some  time  enjoying  the  hospit.ility  of 
Lord  nnd  L:i<ly  Ponsonby  at  the  British  palace  at 
Therajaa.  when  I  determined  to  put  into  execution 
ji  project  I  had  long  entertained  of  examining  the 
libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  As  no 
traveller  had  been  there  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
I  could  obtain  but  little  information  about  the  place 
before  I  left  England.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  kind  enouijh  to  give  me  a  letter  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  requested 
him  to  furnish  me  with  any  facilities  in  his  power  in 
my  researches  among  the  Greek  monasteries  which 
owned  his  sway. 

Armed  with  this  valuable  ilocument,  one  day  in  the 
spring  of  the  vear  1887  I  started  in  a  caYque  with  some 
gentlemen  ol  the  embassy,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace 
of  the  I\atriarch  in  the  Fanar — a  part  of  Constantinople 
situated  between  the  ancient  city  wall  and  the  port  so 
well  known  by  its  name  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Fanar  does  not  deiive  its  appellation  from  the  word 
fanar,  a  lantern  or  lighthouse^  but  from  the  two  words 
fena  yer,  a  bad  place  ;  for  it  is  in  a  low,  dirty  situation, 
where  only  the  conquered  Greeks  were  permitted  to 
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reside  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  their  metro- 
polis by  the  Sultaii  Mohammed  II.  Tlie  palace  is 
a  large,  dilapidated,  shabby -looking  building,  chiefly  of 
wood  painted  black  ;  it  stands  in  an  open  court  or 
yard  on  a  steep  slope,  and  looks  out  over  some  lower 
houses  to  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  hills  of  Pera  and 
Galata  beyond.' 

After  waiting  a  little  while  in  a  large,  dirty  ante- 
room, during  which  time  there  was  a  scuffling  and 
running  up  and  down  of  priests  and  deacons,  who  were 
surprised  and  pe'.haps  a  little  alarmed  at  a  visit  from 
so  numerous  a  company  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  British  embass> ,  we  were  introduced  into  a  large 
square  room  furnished  with  a  divan  under  the  windows 
and  down  two  sides  of  the  chamber.  This  divan  was 
covered  with  a  rough  sacking  of  grey  goat's  hair — 
a  stuff  which  is  said  not  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
plague ;  and  people  sitting  on  it,  or  on  the  bare 
boards,  are  not  considered  to  be  Compromised ' —  a  word 
of  fearful  import  when  that  awful  pestilence  is  raging  in 
this  neglected  city.  When  any  person  is  compromised, 
he  is  obliged  to  separate  from  all  society,  and  to  place 
himself  in  strict  quarantine  for  forty  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  if  the  fright  and  anxiety  have  not 
brouglit  on  the  plague,  he  is  received  again  by  his 
acquaintances.  Dealers  in  oil,  and  persons  who  have 
an  open  issue  on  their  bodies,  are  considered  secure 

•  On  anotlier  occasion,  some  years  afterwards,  I  was  wait'ng 
in  the  same  place  when  I  wandered  into  the  new  Patriarcnal 
church  which  opens  on  this  court :  while  I  stood  there,  a  corpse 
was  brought  in  on  a  bier,  followed  by  many  persons,  who  I 
suppose  were  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  After 
the  funeral  service  had  been  read  by  a  priest,  every  person  in 
the  chnreh  went  tip  to  tlie  bier  and  kissed  the  dead  man's  hand 
and  forehead  :  this  is  the  usual  custom,  and  an  alTecting  one  to 
see,  when  friends  bid  friends  a  last  farewell.  But  this  man 
had  died  of  some  fearful  and  horrible  disease,  perhaps  the  plague, 
which  through  this  horrid  means  may  have  been  distributed 
to  half  th«  oongregation. 
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from  the  plague  Jis  tar  as  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned :  but  us  thf  ir  clothes  will  convey  the  infection, 
they  are  as  dangerous  as  others  to  their  neighbours. 

There  was  an  old  Armenian,  who,  whether  he  con- 
sidered himself  invulnerable,  or  whetlier  poverty  and 
misfortune  made  him  reckless,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
he  set  up  as  a  plague-doctor,  and  visited  and  touched 
those  who  were  stricken  with  the  pestilence.  When- 
ever he  came  down  the  street,  eveiy  one  would  start 
aside  and  give  him  three  or  four  yards'  space  at  least. 
Sometimes  he  had  men  who  walked  before  him  and 
cried  to  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  the  old 
man  moved  on  in  his  long  dark  robes,  shunned  with 
such  horror  by  all,  the  mind  was  awfully  impressed 
with  the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease;  for  if  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  himself  had  made  his  appearance 
in  the  face  of  day,  no  one  could  have  shown  greater 
alarm  at  his  approach  than  they  did  when  the  men 
cried  out  that  the  Armenian  plague-doctor  was  coming 
down  the  street. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  the  disinclination 
which  is  always  shown  by  those  who  are  plague -stricken 
;,o  confess  that  they  are  so,  or  even  to  own  that  they 
are  ill.  They  invariably  conceal  it  as  long  as  possible; 
and  even  when  burning  with  fever  and  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  they  >vill  pretend  that  they  are  well,  and  try 
to  walk  about.  But  this  attemj)t  at  deception  continues 
for  u  very  short  period,  for  they  soon  become  either 
delirious  or  insensible,  and  generally  are  unable  to 
move.  Thei  e  is  a  look  about  the  eye  and  an  exi)ression 
of  anxiety  and  horror  in  the  face  of  one  who  has  got 
the  plague  which  is  not  to  Ije  mistaken  nor  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  once  seen  them.  One  day  at 
Galata  I  nearly  ran  against  a  man  who  was  sitting  on 
the  ground  on  a  hand-bier,  upon  which  some  Turks 
were  about  to  carry  him  away  ;  and  the  look  of  the 
unfortunate  man's  face  haunted  me  for  days.  The 
expression  of  hopeless  despair  and  agony  was  indeed 
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but  too  applicable  to  his  case ;  they  were  goinp:  to 
carry  him  to  the  plague-hospital,  from  w  hence  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  returning.  It  would  liave  been  far 
more  merciful  to  liave  shot  him  at  once. 

There  are  many  curious  superstitions  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  phigue.  One  is,  that  when 
the  destroying  angel  enters  into  a  house  the  dogs  of 
the  quarter  assemble  in  the  night  and  howl  before  the 
door  ;  and  the  Greeks  firmly  l>elieve  that  the  dogs  can 
see  the  evil  spirit  of  the  plague,  although  it  is  invisible 
to  human  eyes.  Some  people,  however,  are  said  to 
have  seen  the  plague,  its  appearance  being  that  of  an 
old  v;oman,  tall,  thin,  and  ghastly,  and  dressed  some- 
times in  black,  sometimes  in  white:  she  stalks  along 
the  streets — glides  through  the  doors  of  the  habitations 
of  the  condemned — and  walks  once  round  the  room  of 
her  victim,  who  is  from  that  moment  death-smitten. 
It  is  also  asserted  that,  when  three  small  spots  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  knee,  the  patient  is  doomed 
— he  has  got  the  plague,  and  his  fate  is  sealed.  They 
are  called  the  pilotti — the  pilots  and  harbingers  of 
de.ath.  Some,  however,  have  recovered  after  these 
spots  have  shown  themselves. 

I  had  at  this  time  a  lodging  in  a  house  at  Pera, 
which  I  occupied  when  anything  brought  me  to  Con- 
stantinople from  Therapia.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
sitting  with  a  gentleman  whose  filial  piety  did  him 
much  honour,  for  he  had  attended  his  father  tlirough 
the  horrors  of  this  illness,  and  he  had  died  of  the 
plague  in  his  arms,  when  we  heard  the  dogs  baying 
in  an  :;nusual  way.'  On  looking  out  of  the  window 
there  they  were  ail  of  a  row,  seated  against  the  opposite 
wall,  howling  mournfully,  and  looking  up  at  the  houses 
iu  the  moonlight.  One  dog  looked  very  hard  at  me, 
I  thought:  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  began  to 

*  All  Eastern  cities  are  infested  with  troops  of  half-wild  dogs, 
who  act  the  part  of  scavengers,  and  live  upon  the  retuse  food 
which  ia  thrown  into  the  streets. 
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investigate  whether  I  had  not  some  pain  or  other 
about  me ;  and  tliis  comfortable  feeling  was  not  dim- 
inished when  my  friend's  Arab  servant  came  into  the 
room  and  said  that  another  person  who  lodged  in  the 
house  was  very  unwell ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  had 
a  fall  from  liis  horse  that  morning.  The  dogs,  though 
we  escaped  the  plague  otu'selves,  were  riglit ;  the 
plague  had  got  into  one  of  the  houses  close  to  us  in 
the  same  street ;  but  how  many  died  of  it  I  did  not 
learn 

It  was  about  this  time  that  two  Jews — poor  men, 
whom  consequently  nobody  cared  about — were  walking 
together  in  a  narrow  street  at  Galata,  when  they  both 
dropped  down  stricken  with  tliP  plague:  there  they 
lay  upon  the  ground  ;  no  one  would  touch  them  ;  and, 
as  the  street  wa';  extremely  narrow,  no  one  could  pass 
that  way ;  it  was  in  effect  blocked  up  by  the  two 
unhappy  men.  They  did  not  die  quickly.  '  The  devil 
was  sure  of  them,'  the  charitable  people  said,  'so  he 
was  in  no  hurry.'  There  they  lay  a  long  time — many 
days;  and  people  called  to  them,  and  put  their  heads 
round  the  corner  of  the  street  to  look  at  them.  Some, 
tenderer-hearted  than  the  rest,  got  a  long  pole  from 
a  dyer's  shop  hard  by.  and  pushed  a  tub  of  water  to 
them,  and  threw  them  some  bread,  for  no  one  dared 
to  approach  them.  One  Jew  was  quiet :  he  ate  a  little 
bread  and  drank  some  water,  and  lay  still.  The  other 
was  violent :  the  pam  of  his  livid  swellinfis  drove  him 
wild,  and  he  shouted  and  raved  and  twisted  about 
upon  the  ground.  The  people  looked  at  him  from  the 
conu'r,  and  shuddered  as  tlioy  quickly  drew  luick  their 
heads.  He  died  ;  and  the  other  Jew  still  lay  there,  (juiet 
as  he  was  before,  close  to  the  quiet  corpse  of  his  poor 
friend.  For  some  time  they  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not ;  but  at  last  they  found  he  drank 
no  more  water  and  ate  no  more  bread ;  so  they  knew 
that  he  had  died  also.  There  lay  the  two  bodies  in 
the  way,  till  some  one  paid  a  hamal — ^a  Turkish  porter 
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— who,  being  a  stancyi  predestinarian,  caring  neither 
for  plague,  nor  Jew,  nor  gentile,  dead  or  alive,  carried 
off  the  two  bodies  on  his  back ;  and  then  the  street 
was  passable  again. 

These  porters  are  famous  for  their  honesty,  being 
continually  intrusted  with  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
parcels,  which  they  always  deliver  safely  to  their 
direction.    Two  Greeks  in  a  coffee-house  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled,  when  one  knocked  the  other  down, 
and   there   he  lay  upon  the  ground  stunned  and 
insensible.    Being  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  the 
first  Greek  called  a  porter  who  was  piissing  by,  and 
telling  him  his  friend  was  stricken  with  the  plague, 
he  gave  him  a  beshlik  (five  piastres)  to  carry  the 
patient  off  to  the  plague-hospital.    The  porter  accord- 
ingly tied  up  his  burden  with  a  p'   e  of  rope,  slung 
him  over  his  shoulder,  and  trudged  away  with  him 
towards  the  hospital.    When  he  had  got  half-way  the 
jolting  woke  up  the  drunken  Greek,  who  could  not 
imagine  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing  on 
a  man's  back,  or  where  he  was  being  carried  so 
uneasily.    '  Hallo ! '  says  he.   '  Hallo ! '  says  the  hamal. 
*  What  are  you  doing  with  me — where  are  you  taking 
me?'  cried  the  Greek.    'Why,'  says  the  hamal,  ' your 
friend  says  you  have  got  the  plague,  and  I  am  carrying 
you  to  the  plague-hospital ;  so  sit  still  and  don't  kick, 
for  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  stilL*    The  poor  Greek, 
who  well  knew  that  there  was  no  escape  from  that 
ghastly  abode  of  human  misery  to  which  he  was  being 
taken  when  once  its  doors  had  closed  upon  him — for 
there  he  would  be  murdered  for  his  watch,  his  chain, 
or  his  clothes,  even  if  he  had  not  got  the  plague,  or 
perhaps  only  locked  up  with  a  few  of  those  who  were 
dead  or  dying  of  the  pestilence,  when  he  would  be 
sure  to  catch  the  horrible  disease — expostulated  ener- 
getically with  the  hamal,  swearing  he  was  as  well  as 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life,  and  that  he  had  no  single 
symptom  of  the  plague.    '  I  don't  care,'  said  the  stout 
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hamal  (not  slackening  his  pace  or  the  ropes  with 

which  the  Greek  was  securely  tied  on  to  the  pad  on 
his  shoulders),  '  whether  j'ou  have  got  the  plague  or 
not ;  that  is  your  affair ;  I  only  wish  you  would  be 
still,  and  not  halloo  and  twist  about  that  way.  I 
have  been  paid  a  beshlik  ;  my  honour)  cerned  ;  and 
I  must  carry  you  safely  to  the  plague-  iv.  'taL'  *  I  will 
give  you  fi  ve  beshliks  to  set  me  down,'  feaid  the  Greek. 
*Be  quiet/  said  the  hamal.  'Ten,'  cried  he.  'No, 
my  friend,'  replied  the  honest  man,  '  I  have  been  paid 
the  fare,  and  I  must  carry  you,  as  1  agreed,  to  the 
plague-hospital ;  I  would  not  fail  in  my  agreement 
for  all  the  beshliks  in  the  Sultan's  treasury.'  When 
they  arrived  near  the  dreaded  end  of  their  journey 
a  lucky  thought  struck  the  terrified  Greek:  *You 
were  not  told  to  take  me  into  the  hospital,  only  to 
the  hospital? '  inquired  he.  'No,'  said  the  hamal,  'to 
the  hospital :  I  think  it  will  do  if  I  carry  you  to  the 
door.'  'Well  then,*  said  the  poor  Greek,  when  he 
was  set  down,  '  now  as  I  am  tired  with  rhe  journey, 
I  will  give  you  another  beshlik  to  carry  me  back  again.' 
•  All  right,'  replied  the  hanlal ;  and  shouldering  his 
freight  once  more,  he  trudged  sturdily  back  with  him, 
and  at  length  deposited  him  safely  in  the  coffee>house 
from  which  he  started  at  first. 

The  Turks  have  a  touching  custom  when  the  plague 
rages  very  greatly,  and  a  thousand  corpses  are  carried 
out  daily  from  Stamboul  through  the  Adrianople  gate 
to  the  great  groves  of  cypress  which  rise  over  the 
burial-grounds  beyond  the  walls.  At  times  of  terror 
and  t,n-ief  such  as  these  the  Sheikh  Ul  Islam  causes  all 
the  little  children  to  be  assembled  on  a  beautiful  green 
hill  called  the  Oc  Maidan — the  Place  of  Arrows— and 
there  they  bow  down  upon  the  ground,  and  raise  their 
innocent  voices  in  supplication  to  the  Father  of  mercy, 
and  impiure  his  corupasaion  un  tiie  afflicted  city. 

But  the  grey  goats'  hair  divan  of  the  Patriarch's 
hall  of  audience  has  led  me  a  long  way  from  the 
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Patriarch  himself,  who  entered  the  chaml)er  shortly 
after  our  arrival.  He  ai»peared  to  be  rather  a  young 
man,  certainly  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
with  a  reddish  beard,  which  is  uncommon  in  this 
country.  He  was  dressed  in  puiple  silk  robes,  like 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  corner  of  the 
divan,  and  said  nothing,  and  stroked  his  beard  as 
a  pasha  might  have  done. 

When  we  had  made  our  •  trmenahs,'  that  is,  saluta- 
tions, and  little  bows,  etc.,  and  were  still  again,  the 
curtain  over  the  doorway  was  pusliod  aside,  and  various 
priestly  servants,  all  without  shoes  or  stockings,  came 
in,  one  of  them  bearing  a  richly-embossed  silver  traj', 
on  which  were  disposed  small  spoons  filled  with 
a  preserve  of  lemon-peel ;  each  of  us  took  a  spoonful, 
and  returned  the  spoon  to  the  dish.  Then  came 
various  servants — as  many  servants  as  guests:  and 
one  presented  to  each  of  us  a  cut-glass  cup  with  n  lid, 
full  of  fresh  spring-water,  holding  the  saucer  l^longing 
to  it  under  our  chins  while  we  drank.  Then  these 
disappeared ;  and  others^  came  in  bearing  pipes  to 
each  of  us — a  separate  se^rvant  always  coming  in  for 
each  person  of  the  company.  After  we  had  smoked 
our  pipes  for  a  short  time,  a  mighty  crowd  of  attend- 
ants again  entered  at  the  botton-  of  the  room,  among 
whom  was  one  with  a  tray,  which  was  covered  over 
with  a  satin  shawl  or  cover,  as  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  as  was  possible  for  its  size,  an<l  with  a  deep 
gold  fringe.  Another  servant  took  off  tliis  coveriog, 
and  placed  it  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  tray-beaier, 
who  stood  like  a  statue  all  the  while.  Kow  appeared 
a  man  with  a  silvt-r  censer  suspended  !'v  three  silver 
chains,  and  having  a  coffee-pot  stano  ,^g  upon  the 
burning  coals  within  it.  Another  man  took  off  the 
cups  which  were  upon  the  tray,  filled  them  with 
coffee  ;  and  then  various  servants,  each  armed  with 
a  coffee-cup  placed  on  its  silver  zarf  or  saucer,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
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only,  strode  forward  with  one  accord,  and  we  all  the 
same  moment  were  presented  with  our  diminutive 
cup  of  coft'ee  ;  the  attendants  received  the  empty  cups 
with  both  liands,  and,  walking  backwards,  disappeared 
as  silently  as  they  came.  All  this  is  a  scene  of  everyday 
occurrence  in  the  East,  and,  with  more  ur  less  of 
display,  takes  place  in  the  house  of  every  person  of 
consideration. 

When  we  had  smoked  our  pipes  for  awhile,  and  all 
the  servants  liad  gone  away,  I  pr<'sente<l  the  lett'  •  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  WJis  received  in 
due  form  :  and,  after  a  short  explanatory  exordium, 
was  read  aloud  to  the  Tatriarch,  first  in  English,  and 
then  translated  into  Greek. 

•  And  who,'  quoth  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  supreme  head  and  primate  of  the  Greek  Church  of 
Asia, '  who  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ? ' 

•  What  ? '  said  I,  a  little  astonished  at  the  question. 
'  Who,'  said  he,  *  is  this  Archbishop  ? ' 

'Why,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . ' 
'  Archbishop  of  what  ? '  said  the  Patriarch. 
'  Canterbury,'  said  I. 

♦Oh,'  said  the  Patriarch.  'Ah  yes!  and  who  is 
he?' 

Here  all  my  English  friends  and  myself  were  taken 
aback  sadly  ;  we  had  not  imagined  that  the  high-priest 
before  us  could  be  ignorant  of  such  a  matter  as  the  one 
in  question.  The  Paunarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  the 
successor  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
and  the  heresiarch  Nestorius,  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  there  were  any  other  denominations  of  Christians 
besides  those  of  his  own  Church  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Cor 
stantinople  is  merely  the  puppet  of  an  intriguintj 
faction  of  the  Greek  bankers  and  usurers  of  the  Fanar, 
who  select  for  the  office  some  man  of  sUavv  whom 
they  feel  secure  they  can  rule,  and  whose  appointment 
they  obtain  by  a  heavy  bribe  paid  to  the  Sultan ;  for 
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the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  is  appointed  by  the 
Mohammedan  Emperor. 

We  »*xplainetl,  and  said  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  great  learning 
and  his  Christian  virtues ;  that  he  was  the  primate 
and  chief  of  the  great  Refoi  iued  Church  of  England, 
and  a  personage  of  sucli  bit^h  degree  that  he  ranked 
next  to  the  blood-royal ;  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  great  dignitary 
who  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  our  kings- - 
those  kings  whose  power  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world ;  and  that  this  present 
Archbishop  and  Primate  liad  himself  placed  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  King  William  IV.,  and  that  he  would 
alio  soon  crown  our  young  Queen. 

•  Well,'  replied  the  Patriarch,  '  but  how  is  that  ?  how 
can  it  happen  that  the  liead  of  your  clnirch  is  only  an 
Archbishop  ?  whereas  I,  tho  Patriarch,  command  other 
patriarchs,  and  under  them  archbishops,  archiman- 
drites, and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church?  How 
can  these  things  be?  I  cannot  write  an  answer  to 
the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of — uf — * 

'Of  Canterbury.' 

'  Yes,  of  Canterbury  ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  he  who 
is  only  an  archbishop  can  by  any  possibility  be  the 
head  of  a  Christian  hierarchy  ;  but  as  you  come  from 
the  British  embassy  I  will  give  my  letters  as  you 
desire,  which  will  ensure  your  reception  into  every 
monastery  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.' 

lie  then  sent  for  his  secretary,  that  I  might  give 
that  functionary  my  name  and  designation.  .  The 
secretary  accordingly  appeared ;  and  although  there 
are  only  six  letters  in  my  name,  he  set  it  down 
incorrectly  nearly  a  dozen  times,  and  then  went  away 
to  his  hole  in  a  window,  where  he  wrote  curious  little 
memoranda  at  the  Patriarch's  dictation,  from  which 
hf'  drew  up  the  firman  which  was  sent  me  a  few  days 
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afterwards,  and  which  I  found  of  great  p<trviee  in  my 
visits  to  various  monasteries.  As  fe^\  Protestants 
li.ive  been  favoured  with  a  <locunient  of  this  sort  from 
the  Primate  of  the  Greek  Church,  I  subjoin  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  written 
much  in  the  style  of  the  epistles  of  the  early  patriarchs 
to  tiie  archbishops  and  bishops  of  their  provinces.  To 
the  requisitions  contained  in  this  firman  it  was  incum* 
bent  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  pay 
implicit  obedience.* 

My  business  being  thus  happily  concluded  with  this 
learned  personage,  we  all  smoked  away  again  for  a  shoi-t 
time  in  tranquil  silence:  and  then  the  Universal 

^  Dim  (  Tioif. — '  To  t  lii>  blcsstiil  Inspi-ctors,  Officers,  Chiefs,  and 
Ki'proseiitativi  s  of  tli<-  Holy  Community  of  Monte  Santo, 
ami  to  the  Holy  Futliors  of  the  same,  and  of  sU  other 
sacred  convents,  our  Iwlovod  Sons. 

•We,  Gregorios,  ratriarth,  Archbishop  Universal,  Metro- 
politan of  Constantinople,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

'  Blessed  Inspectors,  Officers,  Superiors,  and  Representatives 
of  the  Cdiiiniuiiity  of  tlio  Holy  Mountain,  and  other  Holy 
Fatiiers  of  the  same,  and  ot  tlie  other  Holy  and  Venerable 
Convents  subject  to  our  holy  uniyersal  Throne.  Peace  be 
if  you. 

*  Tlif  bearer  of  tiie  pr'  sent.  om  patriarchal  sheet,  the  Honour- 
able l^obi  rt  Curzdii.  uf  a  nohle  lliigli^h  family,  recominondcd  to 
us  by  most  worthy  and  mucli-lioimured  persons,  intending  to 
travel,  and  wishing  to  be  instructed  in  the  old  and  new  philo- 
logy, thinks  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  repairing  to  those  sacred 
convents  which  may  have  any  connexion  with  his  intentions. 
We  1  immend  his  person,  therefore,  to  yon  all  ;  and  we  order 
and  i  luire  of  you,  that  you  not  only  receive  him  with  every 
esteem  and  every  possible  hospitality,  in  each  and  in  the  several 
holy  convents,  but  to  lend  yourselves  readily  to  all  his  wants 
and  desires,  and  to  give  him  precise  and  clear  explanations  to 
all  his  interrogations  relative  to  his  philological  examinations, 
obliging  yourselves,  and  lending  yourselves  in  a  mi.iner  not 
only  fully  to  satisfy  and  content  him,  but  so  that  he  shall 
approve  of  and  praise  your  conduct. 

'This  we  desire  and  require  to  be  exeeut«d,  rewarding  yon 
with  the  Divine  and  with  our  blessing. 

(Signed)      •  GaxGOKios,  Univenal  Patriarch. 

'Constantinople,  1  (18)  July  1887.' 
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Patriarch— for  so  he  styles  himself— clapped  his  hands, 
and  in  swarmed  the  whole  tribe  of  silent  barefooted 

priestly  folU)\v»  rs,  bringing  us  sherbet  in  glass  cups. 
Whilst  wo  drank  it,  tlieir  rovproii.  os  hold  tho  saucer 
uatler  our  cliins ;  and  wlieu  wo  liad  had  enough,  tliose 
wh(»  chose  it  wiped  their  lips  and  nioustaches  on 
a  long,  narrow  towel,  liddy  onibroidored  at  tho  two 
ends  with  gold  and  hright-coloured  silks.  1  prefer  on 
these  occasions  my  i)ocket-handkerchief,  as  the  period 
at  which  these  rich  towels  aro  washed  is  hy  no  means 
a  mattor  <>t'  cortainty.  Wo  took  ouv  loavo  with  tlio 
numerous  bows  and  compliments,  and  went  on  our 
way  rejoioing. 

My  preparations  for  my  expodition  wore  soon  made. 
I  went  down  the  Bosphorus  to  Stamboul,  where  we 
got  on  board  a  steamer  which  agreed  to  land  me  at 
the  Asiatic  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 
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Coom  Cal.-.s^i  Uii...inf<.i tal.l.'  (^lurtprs— A  Turkish  Koat  and 
its  Cii'w— ({liiiul.jur  of  the  Scein  ry — Lt^end  of  Jason  and 
thf  (Jolderi  Fleec< — ^The  Island  of  Imbros— Heavy  Rain-storm 
—A  Rough  Sea— Lomiics — Bad  AcconiiiiMdatiwu  -  I  Ii.'  old 
Woman's  Mattrt'ss  and  its  Cont«?nt8 — Sli  iliiug  View  of  Mount 
Athos  from  the  Sea — ^The  Hormit  of  the  Tower. 

On  landing  at  Coom  Calessi,  the  Asiatic  castle  of  tlie 
Dardanelles,  I  found  that  there  was  mo  inn  or  hotel  in 
theplacp  ;  1)ut  it  appeuied  that  the  Britisli  consul,  u  lio 
lived  on  the  top  of  the  liili  two  miles  off,  hud  built 
a  new  house  in  the  town  for  purposes  of  business,  and 
upon  the  pa  vment  of  a  perquisite  to  the  Jew  who  acted 
as  his  factotum,  I  was  presently  installed  in  the  new 
house,  which,  as  houses  go  in  this  country,  was  clean 
and  good,  hut  not  a  scrap  of  furniture  was  there  in  it, 
not  ^-  o...  n  i.'pkin  or  a  casserole  -it  was  as  empty  as 
any  hou-^  conld  he.  I  sent  my  man  out  into  the 
bazaar,  ;.  got  some  kabobs  and  yaourt  and  salad, 
and  v;i  u,  li;(s  of  bread,  and  'ii...  i-^d  so  far  pretty 
well,  ai..i  tiien  we  went  to  th-  .  -li,  and  after  much 
waste  of  time  and  breath  1  «  a;  a  curious-looking 
boat  belonging  to  a  Turk,  who.  i>y  the  by,  was  the  only 
Turkish  sailor  I  ever  had  ;>ny thing  to  do  with,  as  the 
seamen  are  oraUy  Gre* ; ;  an<'  then  I  returned  to 
my  house  t-.-  leep,  for  we  were  not  to  set  out  on  our 
voyage  tii.  '.arise  the  next  morning.  The  sleeping 
was  a  more  difficult  affair  tlian  the  dinner,  tor  after  the 
beds  at  the  embassy  the  boards  did  seem  supernaturally 
hard ;  but  I  spre.-.d  all  my  property  on  the  floor,  and 
lying  down  on  it  tin.-  u  my  back,  out  of  compassion  to 
my  hips,  I  got  througu  the  night  at  last. 

All  men  were  up  and  about  in  the  Turkish  town  of 
Coom  Calessi  as  soon  as  the  sun  tinged  the  hills  of 
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Olympus,  ami  the  gay  boat  in  which  I  was  to  sail  was 
bounding  up  and  down  on  the  bright  transparent  waves 
by  the  sandy  shore.    The  long-bearded  captain  sat  on 
a  half-deck  with  the  tiller  under  his  arm :  he  neither 
moved  nor  said  a  word  when  I  came  on  board,  and 
before  thn  god  of  day  arose  in  his  splendour  over  the 
famous  plains  of  Troy  my  little  boat  was  spreading  its 
white  wings  before  the  niorning  wind.    Every  moment 
more  and  more  lovely  scenes  opened  to  my  delighted 
eyes  among  the  rocky  and  classic  islands  of  tlie  Archi- 
pelago.   How  fair  and  beautiful  is  every  part  of  that 
most  favoured  land  !  how  fresh  the  breezes  on  that 
poetic  sea  !  how  magnificent  the  great  precipices  of  the 
rocky  island  of  Samutraki  seemed  as  they  l(»omed 
through  the  decreasing  distance  in  tlie  morning  sun  ! 
But  no  words,  no  painting,  can  describe  this  glorious 
region. 

I  had  hired  my  grave  sailors  to  take  me  to  Lemnos, 
but  the  wind  did  not  serve  ;  so  we  steered  for  Imbros, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  My  boat  was  an 
original-looking  vessel  to  an  English  eye,  with  a  high 
bow  and  stem  covered  with  bright  brass  ;  over  the 
rudder  there  hung  a  long  piece  of  network  ornamented 
with  blue  glass  beads  :  flowers  and  arabesques  were 
carved  on  the  l)oards  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  which 
had  one  low  mast  with  a  single  sail.  It  is  the  national 
belief  in  England  that  ugliness  is  the  necessary  con- 
comitant (.f  utility,  but  for  my  own  part  I  confess  that 
1  delight  in  redundant  ornament,  and  I  liked  my  old 
boat  the  better,  and  was  convinced  that  it  did  not  sail 
a  bit  the  worse,  because  it  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

We  rowed  away  towards  Imbros,  and  passed  in  our 
course  a  curious  line  of  waves,  wh-ch  looked  like 
a  straight  whirlpool,  if  such  an  epithet  may  be  used  ; 
for  where  the  miuhty  stream  of  the  Dardanelles  poured 
forth  into  the  .Egean  Sea  the  two  waters  did  not  im- 
mediately mix  together,  but  rolled  the  one  over  the 
other  in  a  long  line  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  suck 
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down  into  its  snaky  vortex  anything  which  approaclied 
it.  It  was  not  dangerous,  however,  for  we  rowed  along 
it  and  across  it ;  but  still  it  had  a  look  about  it  which 
made  me  feel  rather  glad  than  sorry  when  we  had  lost 
sight  of  its  long,  straight,  curling  line  of  waves. 

As  I  sat  in  my  beautifully  shaped  and  ornamented 
boat,  which  looked  like  those  represented  in  antique 
sculptures,  with  its  high  stern  and  lofty  prow,  I  thought 
how  little  changed  things  were  in  these  latitudes  since 
the  brave  Captain  Jason  passed  this  way  in  the  good 
ship  Argo  ;  and  if  an  old  author  who  wrote  on  the 
Hermetic  philosophy  nmy  be  taken  as  authority,  tiiat 
worthy's  errand  wa«»  much  the  same  as  mine ;  for  he 
maintains  that  the  golden  fleece  was  no  golden  fleece 
at  all,  'for  who,'  says  he,  l-'ke  a  sensible  man,  'ever 
saw  a  sheep  of  gold?'  Bat  what  Jason  sought  was 
a  famous  volume  written  in  golden  letters  upon  the 
skins  of  sheep,  wherein  was  described  the  whole  science 
of  alchemy,  and  that  the  man  who  should  possess  him- 
self of  that  inestimable  volume  should  conquer  the 
green  dragon,  and  being  able  by  help  of  the  grand 
magisterium  to  transmute  all  metals,  and  draw  from 
the  alembic  the  precious  drops  of  the  elixir  vitae,  men 
and  nations  and  languages  would  bow  down  befora  him 
as  the  prince  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 

In  the  afternoon  we  arrivod  at  the  island  of  Imbros. 
The  Turkish  pilot  would  go  no  farther,  for  he  said  there 
would  be  a  storm.  I  saw  no  appearance  of  the  kind, 
but  it  was  of  no  use  talking  to  him  ;  lie  had  made  up 
his  nund,  so  we  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  sand  in  a  little 
slieltered  bay,  and  making  a  tent  of  the  sail,  the  sailors 
lit  a  five  and  sat  down  and  smoked  their  pipes  with  all 
that  quietness  and  decorum  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  their  nation.  I  wandered  about  the  island,  but  saw 
neithor  man  nor  habitation.  I  shot  at  divers  rock- 
partridges  with  a  ritle.  ami  liit  none;  n<'verth»'less, 
towards  evening  we  cooked  up  a  savoury  mess,  whereol 
the  old  bearded  Turk  and  his  grave  crew  ate  also,  but 
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sparingly.  T  then  curled  nu'solf  up  in  a  corner  inside 
the  boat  under  the  sail,  and  took  to  readnig  a  volume 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems. 

I  was  deep  in  his  romantic  legends  when  of  a  suddon 
there  came  a  roar  of  thunder  and  such  quick  bright 
flashes  of  sharp  lightning  that  the  mountains  seemed 
on  fire.    Down  came  the  rain  in  waterfalls,  and  in 
went  Walter  Scott  and  all  his  chivalry  into  the  first 
safe  hiding-place  1  could  find.    The  crew  had  g..t  under 
a  projecting  rock,  and  I  had  the  boat  to  myself ;  the 
rain  did  not  come  in  much,  and  the  rattle  ot  the 
thunder  bv  (k^grees  die  d  away  among  the  surrounding 
hills    Tlie  rain  continued  to  pour  down  steadily,  and 
the  fire  on  the  beach  went  out ;  but  my  berth  was  snug 
enough,  and  the  dull  monotonous  sound  ot  the  splasli- 
ing  rain.  :.nd  the  da.shing  of  the  br.  akers  on  the  shore, 
soon  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  I  was  more  comfortable 
than  I  had  been  the  night  l>efore  in  the  bare,  empty 

house  at  Coom  Cale^si.  ,      i.  i.u 

Veiy  early  in  the  morning  I  peeped  out;  the  rain 
was  gone  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  :  al'  th.'  lurks 
were  up  smoking  their  et.-rnal  itii-es.  so  I  asked  thi  old 
captain  wlien  we  should  be  otV.     '  Th<'ie  is  too  niuch 
wind,'  wab  his  laconic  reply.    We  were  in  a  sheltered 
place,  so  we  felt  no  wind:  l-ut  on  the  otb.  r  side  ot 
a  rocky  Iwadlan  l  we  could  see  th-  sea  running  like 
a  cataract  towards  the  south,  altl.ough  it  was  as  smooth 
as  glass  in  our  bay.    We  got  through  breakl.ist  an< 
for  the  sake  of  the  paiti  .Ig.--  1  rrp,.ut. d  that  I  Lad 
brought  u..  shut.     At  last  tlu  ni.  n  l.e-an  ri^hlmg  llu- 
boat  and  -etlin-  llun-s  ready,  doing  everything  as 
quietly  and  deliberaUlv  ;.s  usual,  ami  s.anely  saving 
•i  wold  to  <';H'h  ..tli.T.    In  .-oursc  ot  time  tin  -aptain 
"set  himsoli  down  l.y  th,-  ru.idei-.  .m.  !  i..  k,,mngt..  me 
with  his  hand,  he  took  the  pipe  out  of  Ins  luouUi  and 
sai.l  Mi.  ric  1  earn.',  and  aw;, N     ■  u        ■  n.oothly 

with  th.'  i'S'  tvvu  <*r  tliiv  onrs  nil  w.  i<ii,n<l.-d  ihe 
lueky  h.  adlaiid.  .ind  then  all  at  ume  we  drifted  into  the 
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race,  and  began  dancing,  and  leaping,  and  staggering 
before  the  breeze  in  a  way  I  never  saw  before  nor  since. 
Like  the  goats,  from  whom  this  s^a  is  said  to  have  been 
named,  we  leaped  from  tlio  summit  of  one  wave  to  that 
of  tlie  next,  and  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the  water. 
We  h.-id  up  a  small  sail,  aad  we  sat  still  and  steady  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Never  had  1  conceived  the 
possibility  of  a  boat  scam])ering  along  before  the 
wind  at  such  a  rate  as  this.  My  man  crossed  himself. 
I  looked  up  at  the  oM  pilot,  but  he  went  on  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe  with  his  linger  on  the  bowl  to  keep 
the  ashes  from  being  blown  away.  It  was  a  marvel  to 
me  with  what  exact U'  -s  he  touched  the  helm  just  at 
the  right  instant,  for  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  sixty 
narrow  escapes  every  minute,  but  the  old  man  did  not 
stir  an  inch.  Gallantly  we  dashed,  and  skipped,  and 
buundt'd  along.  What  a  tamous  livelv  little  boat  it 
was,  yet  it  was  carved  and  gilt  and  as  pretty  as  any- 
thing could  be !  We  were  soon  running  down  the 
west  coast  of  Lemnos,  where  the  surf  was  lashing  the 
precipice  in  fury  with  an  angry  roar  that  resounded  far 
out  to  sea :  then  of  a  sudden  we  rounded  a  sharp  point, 
and  shot  into  such  smooth  water  so  instantaneously 
tli.if  one  coukl  hardly  believe  that  the  blue  waves  of 
tilt  Holy  Sea  (  Ay loy  TrtAuyos),  as  the  Greeks  call  il  still, 
could  be  the  same  as  the  furious  and  frenzied  ocean  out 
of  wlii(  li  We  had  darted  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Wh  had  a  long  row  in  the  hot  sun  aloni,'  tlu;  sheltered 
<  oast  till  we  landed  at  a  rotten  wooden  pier  before  the 
hief  city  or  rather  the  dirty  village,  of  the  Lemnians. 
i  had  a  i<  H<  r  to  a  ^euth-man  who  was  sent  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Constantinople  to  collec  t  wool  upon  this 
island  ;  so  to  him  I  bent  my  way.  hooted  at  by  some 
Leninian  women,  iiie  worthy  descendants  probably  of 
tln'S(  t  iir  diinio  who  have  ^-.tinei]  .,  >l i-~agreeable  im- 
mortai  by  murdering  llieir  liusbands.  Here  it  was 
that  Vul-  n  l>roke  his  leg.  and  no  wonder,  for  a  more 
barren,  rocky  placf  no  one  could  have  been  kicked 
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down  into.  My  friend  of  the  woolpacks,  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  was  very  kind  and  civil ;  only  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  me  l)eyond  the  bare  house,  like  the 
consul's  Jew  at  the  Dardanelles,  so  I  walked  about  and 
looked  at  nothing,  which  was  all  there  was*  io^  see, 
whilst  my  seivant  hired  a  little  square-rigged  brig  to 
take  me  next  day  to  Mount  Athos. 

After  dinner  I  made  inquiries  of  my  host  what  he 
had  in  the  way  of  bed.    His  answer  was  specific. 
There  was  no  bed,  no  mattress,  no  divan  :  sheets  were 
unknown  things,  and  the  wool  he  did  not  recommend. 
But  at  last  1  wa^  cold  of  a  mattress  which  an  old 
woman  next  door  was  possessed  of,  and  which  she 
sometimes  let  out  to  strangers  ;  and  in  an  evil  hour 
I  sent  for  it.  That  treacherous  bed  and  its  clean  white 
coverlet  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.    I  lay  down 
upon  it  and  in  one  minute  was  fast  asleep— the  next 
I  started  up  a  perfect  Marsyas.    Never  until  that  day 
had  1  any  idea  of  what  fleas  could  do.    So  simultaneous 
and  well-conducted  was  their  attack,  that  I  was  bitten 
all  over  from  top  to  toe  at  the  first  assault.  They 
evidently  were  deliglited  at  the  unexpected  change  of 
diet  frou)  a  grim,  skinny  old  woman  to  a  well-fed 
traveller  fresh  from  the  table  of  the  embassv.    I  ex 
amined  the  white  coverlet— it  was  actually  brown  with 
fleas.    I  threw  away  my  clothes,  and  taking  desperate 
measures  to  get  rid  of  some  myriads  of  my  assailants, 
I  ran  out  of  the  room  and  put  on  a  dressing-gown  in 
the  outer  hall,  at  the  window  of  which  I  sat  down  to 
vool  the  fever  of  my  blood.    I  half-expected  to  see  the 
fleas  open  the  door  and  march  in  after  me,  as  the  rats 
did  after  Bishop  llatto  on  his  island  in  the  Rhine  ;  but 
fortunately  the  villains  did  not  venture  so  far  from 
home.    The  mattress  wjw,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
entirely  stufted  with  fleas.    How  so  large  a  party  could 
be  provided  with  regular  meals  it  is  difhcuU  to  con- 
jecture :  they  could  not  liave  had  hoard  as  well  as 
lodging  in  the  old  lady's  house,  or  she  would  have  been 
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eaten  up  long  ago  :  whatever  their  diet  usually  was, 

the  sharpness  of  their  appetites  proved  that  they  were 
in  excellent  health.  There  I  sat,  fanning  myself  in  the 
night  air  and  bathing  my  face  and  limbs  in  water  till 
the  sun  rose,  when  with  a  doleful  countenance  I  asked 
my  way  to  a  bath.  I  found  one,  and  went  into  the  hot 
inner  room  with  nothing  on  but  a  towel  round  my 
waist  and  one  on  my  head,  as  the  custom  is.  There 
was  no  one  else  there,  and  when  the  bath-man  came  in 
he  started  back  with  hurror,  for  he  thought  I  had  got 
that  most  deadly  kind  of  plague  which  breaks  out  in 
an  eruption  and  carries  off  the  patient  in  a  few  hours. 
When  it  was  explained  to  him  how  I  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  these  Lemnian  fleas,  he  proceeded  to  rub 
me  and  soap  me  according  to  the  Turkish  fiishion,  and 
wonderfully  soothing  and  comforting  it  was. 

As  there  was  a  rumour  of  pii-ates  in  these  seas,  the 
little  brig  would  not  sail  till  night,  and  I  passed  the 
day  dozing  in  the  shade  out  of  doors ;  when  evening 
came  I  crept  down  to  the  port,  went  on  board,  and 
curled  myself  up  in  the  hole  of  a  cabin  among  ropes 
and  sails,  and  went  to  sleep  at  once,  and  did  not  wake 
again  till  we  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
most  magnificent  mountain  imaginable,  rising  in  a  \>eak 
of  white  marble  ten  thousjuid  feet  straight  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh  morning,  so  I  stood  with 
half  of  my  body  out  of  the  hatchway,  enjoying  the 
glorious  prosjieet.  and  making  my  toilet,  with  i  ■  deck 
for  a  dressing-table,  to  the  great  admiration  of  1  ue  (freek 
crew,  who  were  a  perfect  contrast  to  my  former  Turkish 
friends,  tor  they  did  iu)thiiiy:  but  lounge  about  and 
chatter,  and  give  orders  to  each  other,  every  one  of 
them  appearing  unwilling  to  do  his  own  share  of  the 
work. 

We  steer*  (1  for  a  tall  enuare  tower  which  stood  on 
a  projecting  marlde  rock  above  the  calm  blue  sea  at  the 
8.E.  corner  of  the  peninsula;  and  rounding  a  small 
cape  we  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  port  ur  harbour, 
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the  entrance  of  which  was  commanded  by  this  tower 
and  l»y  one  or  two  otlier  buildings  constructed  for 
defence  at  the  foot  of  it.  all  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture.  The  quaint  half-Eastern  half-Norraan 
architecture  of  the  little  fortress,  my  outlandish  vessel, 
the  brilliant  colours  of  tlie  sailors'  dresses,  the  rich 
vegetation  and  great  tufts  of  Rowers  which  grew  in 
crevices  of  the  white  marble,  formed  altogether  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenes  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
t'>  behold,  and  which  I  always  remember  with  ])leasure. 
We  saw  no  one,  but  about  a  mile  ott"  there  was  the 
great  monastery  of  St.  Laura  standing  above  us  among 
the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  this  delight- 
ful little  bay  was,  as  the  sailors  told  us,  the  scaricatojo 
or  landing-place  foi'  pilgrims  who  were  going  to  the 
monastery. 

We  paid  off  the  vessel,  and  my  things  were  landed 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  an  operation  of  much  labour, 
for  my  effects  consisted  principally  of  an  enormous  pair 
of  saddle-bags,  made  of  a  sort  of  carpet,  and  which  are 
called  khoury:es.  and  are  carried  by  the  camels  in 
Arabia  ;  but  there  was  at  present  mighty  little  in  them : 
nevertheless,  light  as  they  were,  their  appearance  would 
have  excited  a  feeling  of  consternation  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  i)hlegmatic  mule.  After  a  brisk  chatter  on 
the  }\irt  of  the  whole  crew,  who,  with  abundance  of 
gesticulations,  all  talked  at  once,  they  got  on  l>oard, 
and  towing  the  v«>ssel  out  by  means  of  an  exceeding 
small  boat,  set  sail,  and  left  me  and  my  man  and  the 
saddle-bags  high  and  diy  \ipon  the  shore.  We  were 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  at  this  sudden  departure 
of  our  marine,  so  we  sat  upon  two  stones  f(»r  a  wliile  to 
tiiink  altout  it.  'Well,'  said  1,  'we  are  at  Mount 
Athos  ;  so  suppose  you  walk  up  to  the  monastery,  and 
get  some  mules  or  monks,  or  something  or  other  to 
carry  up  the  saddle-bags.  Tell  them  the  celebrated 
Milordos  Inglesis,  the  friend  of  the  Universal  Patriarch, 
is  arrived,  and  that  he  kindly  intends  to  visit  their 
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monastery  ;  and  that  he  is  a  great  ally  of  the  Sultan's, 

and  of  the  c;ij»t;iin8  of  jill  the  inen-ot'-war  that  come 
down  the  Aichip^^la'^o :  and.'  ailded  I,  'make  haste 
now,  and  let  us  be  up  at  the  monastery  lest  our  friends 
in  the  brig  there  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  come 
back  and  cut  our  thioats.' 

Away  he  went,  and  1  and  tlie  saddle-hags  romaini'd 
below.  For  some  time  I  solaced  myself  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  water,  and  then  I  walked  up  the  path 
to  look  about  mi',  and  found  a  r<>d  muiiicrry-tit'e  with 
line  ripe  mul)>orries  on  it,  ot  wliicli  1  ate  a  ])rodigious 
number  in  order  to  puss  away  the  time.  As  I  was 
studying  the  By/antine  to\v<  r  I  thought  I  sjiw  some- 
thing peo|iing  out  of  a  loophoif  Ufar  the  top  of  it,  and. 
on  looking  more  .'.ttentively.  I  saw  it  was  th«'  head  of 
am  old  man  with  a  long  yrny  beard  who  was  gazing 
cautiously  at  me.  1  shout,  d  out  ;it  the  top  of  my  voice. 
'  Kalemera  sas,  ariste,  kal'-mera  sas  (good-day  to  you, 
sir) ;  oni  kali  sas  (good  morning  to  you) ;  tov  8'aTn>fttifSo- 
/U.CVOS.'  He  answered  in  relui  n.  '  Kalos  orizete  ? '  (liow 
do  you  do?)  JSo  1  wont  up  to  the  iovver,  p.issod  over 
a  plank  tliat  served  as  a  drawl)ritlge  across  a  chasm, 
and  at  the  door  of  a  wall  which  surrounded  the  lower 
buildings  stood  a  little  oUl  monk,  the  same  who  had 
been  i)eeping  out  of  the  loophole  above.  He  took  me 
into  his  castle,  where  he  seemed  to  be  living  all  ulone 
in  a  Byzantine  lean-to  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  the 
window  of  his  room  looking  over  the  port  lipne.ith. 
This  room  had  numerous  pegs  in  the  wall,  on  v.  hich 
were  hung  dried  herbs  and  sim})les  :  one  or  tw<»  jrreat 
jars  stood  ill  (he  coiiier.  and  tlx  sc  .iiid  i  -in  'l!  n 
formed  all  iiis  household  furniture.  We  began  i  t,  k 
in  Romaic,  but  I  was  not  very  strong  in  that  language, 
and  presently  stuck  fast.  He  show»'(l  iu.-  over  the 
tower  which  contained  several  groiut  <!  vaulted  rooms 
one  above  another,  all  empty.  From  the  top  there  was 
a  glorious  view  of  the  islands  and  the  sea.  Thought 
I  to  myself,  this  is  a  real,  genuine,  unsophisticated  live 
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hermit ;  he  is  not  stuffed  like  the  hermit  at  V.iuxhall, 
nor  made  up  of  beard  and  blankets  like  those  on  the 
stage ;  he  is  ti  genuine  specimen  of  an  ahnost  extinct 
race.  What  would  not  Walter  hcott  have  given  lor 
him  ?  The  aspect  of  my  host  and  his  Byzantine  tower 
sjivoured  so  completely  of  the  days  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  I  seemed  to  have  entered  another  world, 
and  should  hardly  have  been  surprised  if  a  Crusader  iix 
chain-armour  had  entered  the  room  and  knelt  down 
before  the  hermit's  feet.  The  poor  old  hermit  observ- 
ing me  looking  about  at  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  got 
up  on  his  divan,  and  from  his  shelf  reached  down 
a  large  rosy  apple.  \\  liich  he  presented  to  me ;  it  was 
evidently  the  best  thing  he  had,  and  I  was  touched 
when  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  took  a  great  bite:  it  was 
very  sour  indeed  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could 
not  bear  to  vex  the  old  man,  -^o  T  went  (in  •  ating 
a  great  deal  of  it,  although  il  brought  the  tears  into 
my  eyes. 

We  now  heard  a  halln-ting  and  shouting,  which 
portended  the  arrival  ot  liif  mules,  and,  bidding  adieu 
to  the  old  hermit  of  the  t  <wev,  I  mounted  a  mule; 
the  others  were  lightly  loaded  with  my  effects,  and 
we  scrambled  up  a  steep  rocky  >ath  tlu.  ui^h  a  thicket 
of  odoriferous  evergreen  siirubs,  our  progress  being 
assisted  by  the  screams  and  basigs  inflicted  by  several 
stout  acolytes,  a  sort  of  lay-brethren,  who  came  down 
with  the  animals  from  the  convent. 
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We  soon  eiuerfied  upon  a  Hat  piece  of  ground,  and 
there  before  us  stood  the  great  monastery  of 

ST.  LAURA. 

It  appeared  like  an  ancient  fortrtss.  surrounded  with 
high  blank  walls,  over  the  tops  of  which  were  seen 
numorous  domes  and  pinnacles,  and  odd-shaped  roofs 
and  cypress-trees,  all  jumbled  together.    In  some 
places  one  of  those  projecting  windows  which  are  called 
shahneshin  at  Constantinople  stood  out  from  the  great 
encircling  wall  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground  ;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  was  a  porch  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  consisting  of  four 
marble  columns  supporting  a  dome ;  in     0  _\ 
this  porch  stood  the  agoumenos,  backed  by  J^*""^ 
a  great  many  of  the  brethren.    My  servant     |I  Wl 
had  doubtless  told  liini  what  an  extra-        '.  ^  .'[i 
ordinarily  grt-at  personage  he  was  to  expect,  ^BB  ^ 
for  he  received  me  with  ,;^reat  d-  ference  ;  and  after  the 
usual  bows  and  compliments  the  dark  train  of  Greek 
monks  filed  in  through  the  outer  and  two  inner  iron 
gates,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  witli  which  goodly 
company  I  proceeded  to  the  church,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  courtyard.   We  went  up  to  the 
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screen  of  th«»  altar,  ami  tliere  everybody  mu<le  bows, 
and  said  '  Kyri<  oleison.'  which  tboy  repeated  as  quickly 
and  ir»  as  bi:;li  a  key  as  they  could.  We  then  came 
out  of  thf  church,  aii'l  th<'  .i;?oum<  <  takinpr  me  by 
thf  hand,  K  >1  up  divers  dark  wuodi  ii  staircases, 
until  we  came  into  a  large  cheerful  room  well  furnished 
in  the  Turkish  style,  and  havitif?  one  of  the  projecting? 
windows  whicii  T  I  :ul  seen  from  the  outside.  In  this 
room,  which  the  a-(»umen«>8  told  me  I  was  to  consider 
as  my  own,  we  li  i  '  i  otVee.  1  then  presented  the  letter 
of  !ie  r.iiriarch:  ho  icad  it  \vith  >j;reat  lospt-ct,  and 
suifl  I  w  as  welconu'  to  remain  in  tlie  monaste'-y  as  long 
as  I  likecl ;  and  after  various  compliments  given  and 
receiveii  he  left  me.  and  I  found  myself  comfortably 
installe«l  in  one  of  the  yrund — and  as  yet  unexplored 
— monasteries  <  t'  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Mount  Athos : 
)jetter  known  in  the  Levant  by  tlie  appellation  of  "Aytoi' 
'Opos  or,  as  the  Italian  liatb  it,  IMoi,  Santo. 

Before  long  1  received  visits  from  divers  brethren, 
being  those  who  held  offices  in  the  monastery  under 
my  lord  the  agoumenos,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
civilities  which  passed  ]>etween  us.  At  last  they  all 
depaiied,  and  towards  «  veniiig  I  went  out  and  walked 
about ;  those  monks  whom  I  met  either  opening  their 
eyes  and  mouths,  and  standinj;  still,  or  else  l)owing 
profoundly  and  going  tliiouL;h  the  whole  series  of 
gesticulations  which  are  i)ractised  towards  persons 
of  superior  rank  ;  for  the  poor  monks  never  having 
seen  a  stranger  before,  or  at  least  a  Frank,  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  intellect  treated  me  with  respect  or 
astonislmn'iit.  fJut  (Jreek  moidvS  arc  not  so  ill- 
mannered  as  an  English  mob,  and  therefoie  they  did 
not  run  after  me,  but  only  stared  and  crossed  them- 
selves as  the  unknow'!  animal  pjissed  by. 

I  will  now,  from  tiie  information  I  received  from 
the  monks  and  my  ow»^  •  )s«  rvation.  give  the  best 
account  I  can  of  this  ext  ensive  and  curious  monasteiy. 
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It  was  founded  by  an  Emperov  Ni(;ephorus,  but  what 
particular  Nicephorui  he  was  nobody  knew,  Nice- 
phorus,  the  treasurer,  got  into  trouble  with  Chiuh>- 
magne  '  n  one  side  and  Iluroun  al  Kaschid  on  the 
other,  and   was   killed  by  the  Bulgariane  in  811. 
Nicephorus  Phocas  was  a  great  captain,  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  who  fought  with  everybody,  and 
frightened  the  Caliph  at  the  gates  of  Bag-  <^^^^~^ — ~0 
dad,  but  did  good  to  no  one,  and  at  length  ^""sfS"^ 
became  so  disagreeable  that  his   wife  F 
had  him  murdered  in  *.H)9.    Nicephorus  [ 
Botoniates,    by   the   help  of  Alexius  IJ 
Comnenus,  caught  and  put  out  the  eyes  W 
of  his  rival  Nic<'i)horus  Bryonnius,  whose  I 
son  married  that  celebrated  blue-stocking  | 
Anna  Comnena.    However,  Nicephorus  | 
Botoniates  having  quarrelled  with  Alexius  M 
Comnenus,  that  great  man  kicked  him  i 
out  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  Bote-  I 
niates  took  refuge  in  this  monastery,  I 
which,  as  I  make  out,  he  had  founded  j 
some  time  before.    He  came  here  about  I 
the  year  1081,  and  took  the  vows  of  a  P 
kaloyeros  or  Greek  monk.  I 
This  wol  d  kaloyeros  means  a  good  old  | 
man.    All  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  I 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil :  indeed,  all  I 
Greek  monks  are  of  this  order.    They  | 
are  ascetics,  and  their  discipline  is  most  k 
severe:  they  never  eat  meat,  fish  they  v 
have  on  feast-days  ;  but  on  fast-days,  mrptraa 
which  are  above  a  hundred  in  the  year, 
they  are  not  allowed  any  animal  substance  or  even  oil ; 
their  prayers  occupy  eight  hours  in  the  day  and  about 
two  during  the  night,  so  that  they  never  enjoy  a  real 
nights  rest.     They  never  sit  down  during  prayer, 
out  as  the  services  are  of  extreme  length  they  are 
allowed  to  rest  their  arms  on  the  elbows  of  a  sort  of 
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stalls  without  seats,  which  are  found  in  all  Greek 
churches,  and  at  other  times  they  lean  on  a  crutch. 
A  crutch  of  this  kind,  of  silver,  richly  ornamented, 
forms  the  patriarchal  staff :  it  is  called  the  patritza, 
and  answers  to  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  Roman  bishops. 
Bells  are  not  used  to  call  the  fraternity  to  prayers,  but 
a  long  piece  of  board,  suspended  by  two  strings,  is 
struck  with  a  mallet.    Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
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wooden  board,  a  piece  of  iron,  like  part  of  the  tire  of 
a  wheel,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Bells  are  rung  only 
on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  to  show  respect  to  some 
great  personage,  and  on  the  great  feasts  of  the  church. 

The  accompanying  sketches  avUI  explain  the  forms 
of  the  patriarchal  staff,  the  board,  und  the  iron  bar. 
The  latter  are  called  in  Romaic  ^rr)/Mw8po'i,  a  word 
derived  from  crrj/jiaa-oKTovfiai,  to  gather  together. 

Accord injT  to  Johannes  Comnenus.  who  visited  Mount 
Athos  in  1701,  and  whose  works  are  rjuoted  in  Mont- 
fauvon,  '  Faleosraphia  Graeca,'  page  452,  St.  Laura 
was  founded  l)y  Nicepiiorus  Phoeas,  and  restored 
by  Neagulus.  Waywode  of  Bessarabia.  Tlip  build- 
mgs  consist  of  a  tliick  and  lofty  wall  of  stone,  which 
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encompasses  an  irregular  space  of  ground,  of  between 
tliree  and  four  acres  in  extent ;  there  is  only  one 
entrance,  a  crooked  passage  defended  by  three  separate 
iron  doors  ;  the  front  of  the  l)uikling  on  the  side  of 
the  entranc(  extends  about  live  hundred  feet.  There 
is  no  attemjit  at  external  architecture,  but  only  this 
plain  wall :  the  few  windows  which  look  out  from  it 
belong  to  rooms  which  are  built  of  wood  and  project 
over  the  top  of  the  wall,  being  supported  upon  strong 
b^ams  like  brackets.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
building  there  is  a  large  square  tower,  whic  h  formerly 
contained  a  printing-press  ;  but  this  press  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turkish  soldiers  during  the  late  Greek  revolu- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  carried  off  certain  old 
cannons  which  stood  upon  the  battlements,  but  which 
were  more  for  show  than  use,  for  the  monks  had 
never  once  ventured  to  fire  them  off  during  the  long 
period  they  had  been  there  ;  and  my  question  as  to 
when  they  were  brought  there  originally  was  answered 
by  the  universal  and  regular  answer  of  the  Levant, 
'  Ti  €$evpo  (pronounced  exevro),  chi  sa  ? — who  knows  ? ' 
The  interior  of  the  monasteiy  consists  of  several  small 
courts  and  two  large  open  spaces  surrounded  with 
buildings,  which  have  open  galleries  of  wood  or  stone 
before  them,  by  means  of  which  entrance  is  gained  into 
the  various  apartments,  which  now  afford  lodging  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  monks,  and  there  is  room  for 
many  more.  These  two  large  courts  are  built  without 
any  regularity,  but  their  architecture  is  exceedingly 
curious,  and  in  its  style  closely  resembles  the  buildings 
erected  in  Constantinople  between  the  fifth  and  the 
twelfth  centuries:  a  sort  of  Byzantine,  of  which 
St.  Marc's  in  Venice  is  the  finest  specimen  in  Europe. 
It  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Lombardic  or  Romanesque, 
only  it  is  more  Oriental  in  its  style  ;  the  chapel  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Palermo  is  more  in  the  style  of  the 
buildings  on  Mount  Athos  than  anything  else  in 
Christendom  that  I  remember  ;  but  the  ceilings  of  that 
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chapel  are  regularly  Arabesque,  whereas  thoso  on 
Mount  Atho'4  are  Hat  with  painted  beams,  like  the 
Italian  basihcas,  excepting  where  they  are  arched  or 
domed  ;  and  in  those  cases  there  is  little  or  no  mosaic, 
but  only  coarse  paintings  in  fresco  representing  saints 
in  the  conventional  Greek  style  of  superlative  ugliness. 

In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  two  large  courts  stands 
a  cliurch  of  moderate  size,  each  of  which  has  a  porch 
with  thin  marble  columns  before  the  door  ;  the  interior 
walls  of  the  porches  are  covered  with  paintings  of 
saints  and  also  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which,  indeed, 
is  constantly  seen  in  the  p,  rcli  of  every  cliurch.  In 
these  pictures,  which  are  often  of  immense  size,  the 
artists  evidently  took  much  more  pains  to  represent 
the  uncouthness  of  tlu^  devils  than  the  beauty  of  the 
angels,  who.  in  all  these  ancient  frescoes,  are  a  very 
hard-favoured  set.    The  chief  devil  is  very  big  ;  he  is 
the  hero  of  the  scene,  and  is  always  marvellously 
hideous,  with  a  great  mouth  and  long  teeth,  ^^ith 
which  lie  is  usually  gnawing  two  or  three  sinners, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  must  be 
very  nauseous  articles  of  food.    He  stands  up  to  his 
middle  in  a  red  pool,  which  is  intended  for  fire,  and 
wherein  numerous  little  sinners  are  disporting  them- 
selves like  fish  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  but  without 
looking  at  all  alarmed  or  unhappy.  On  one  side  of  the 
picture  an  angel  is  weighing  a  few  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
and  others  are  capering  about  in  company  with  some 
smaller  devils,  who  evidently  lead  a  merry  life  of  it. 
The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  seated  in  a  row  on  a  long 
hard  bench  very  high  up  in  the  picture ;  thest^  are  all 
old  men  with  beards  ;  some  are  covered  with  hair, 
others  riclily  clothed,  anchorites  and  princes  being  the 
only  persons  elevated  to  the  bench.    They  have  good 
stout  glories  round  their  heads,  which  in  rich  churches 
are  gilt,  and  in  the  poorer  ones  are  painted  yellow,  and 
look         Iptj'crr' ^;ti';!\v  bfvtK,   '[^beKft  ppiv.on ages  5ire  severe 
and  grim  of  countenance,  and  look  by  no  means  com- 
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fortahlo  oi-  a(  lioiiic  ;  Oihv  onch  hold  a  large  book,  and 
f^ivp  yoii  <lu'  ido.'i  that,  pxcopt  for  tlie  lioiKuir  of  the 
thing,  they  would  be  mucli  huppier  in  comjiany  with 
the  wicked  little  sinners  and  merry  imps  in  the 
crimson  lake  l)olow.  This  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment is  as  much  conventional  as  the  portraits  of  the 
saints ;  it  is  almost  always  the  same,  and  a  correct 
representation  of  a  part  of  it  is  to  Ije  seen  in  the  last 
print  of  the  rare  volume  of  the  Monte  Sancto  di  Dio. 
which  contains  the  tlireo  earliest  engravings  known  ; 
it  would  almost  appear  that  the  print  must  have  been 
copied  from  one  of  these  ancient  Greek  frescoes.  It  is 
dithcult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  even  in  the  dark 
ages,  can  have  been  simple  enough  to  look  upon  these 
quaint  and  ahsurd  paintings  with  feelings  of  religious 
awe  ;  hut  sftme  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  JFountain  do 
so  ev-Mi  now,  and  were  evidently  scandalised  when 
they  saw  me  smile.  This  is.  however,  only  one  of  the 
numberless  instances  in  which,  owing  tc  the  differences 
of  education  and  circumstances,  men  look  upon 
the  same  thing  with  awe  or  pity,  with  ridicule  or 
veneration.' 

^  Ridiculous  as  these  pictorial  representions  of  the  Last 
Judgment  appear  to  us,  one  of  them  was  the  cause  of  a  whole 
nation's  embracing  Christianity.  Bogoiis,  kin^  of  Riilgaria, 
having  written  to  C'unstantinoplo  for  a  painter  to  (Iterate  tlir 
walls  of  his  palace,  a  monk  named  Methodius  was  >ent  to  him 
— all  knowledfic  of  the  arts  in  those  days  heing  confined  to  the 
clergy.  Tlie  king  de.-iired  Methodius  to  paint  on  a  certain  wall 
the  most  terrible  picture  that  he  could  imagine  ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  the  king's  sister,  who  had  embraced  Christianity  some 
years  before,  whilst  in  captivity  at  Constantinople,  the  monastic 
artist  produced  so  fearful  representation  of  the  torments  of  the 
condemned  in  the  next  w  ^rld  that  it  h.ad  the  effect  of  converting 
Bogoris  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
tho  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  despatched  a  bishop  to  Bulgaria, 
who  baptized  the  king  by  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  year  866. 
Before  long  his  loyal  subjects,  following  the  example  of  their 
sovereign,  were  converted  also  ;  and  Christianity  from  that 
period  btc,;!ao  tiie  leiigiuii  of  the  land.  (8ee  'Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates,'  HiMory  of  Hulgui  ia.) 
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Tho  iiitf'i  iurof  the  i)rincipal  clmrch  in  this  monastery 
is  interesting  from  tlie  number  of  early  Greek  pictures 
which  it  contains,  and  which  are  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  ;ii)sis  behind  the  altar.  They  are  ahuost  nil  in 
silver  frames,  and  are  p;antetl  on  wood  ;  most  of  them 
are  small,  -eingnot  more  than  one  or  two  feet  square. 
The  background  of  all  of  them  is  gilt :  and  in  many  of 
them  this  background  is  formed  of  plates  of  silver  or 
gold.  One  small  painting  is  ascribed  to  ISt.  Luke,  and 
several  have  the  frames  set  with  jewels  and  are  of 
great  antiquity.  In  front  of  the  altar,  and  suspended 
froi  i  the  two  columns  nearest  to  the  iKomvTafr/s— the 
screen  which,  like  the  veil  of  the  temple,  conceals  the 
holy  of  holies  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane — are  two 
pictures  larger  than  the  rest:  the  one  represents  our 
Saviour,  the  other  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Except  the 
^•ices  they  are  entirely  covered  over  with  plates  of 
silver-gilt ;  and  the  whole  of  both  pictures,  as  well  as 
their  frames,  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of 
coarse  golden  filigree,  set  with  large  turc^uoises,  agates, 
and  cornelians.  These  very  curious  productions  of 
early  art  were  presented  to  the  monastery  by  the 
Emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus,  whose  portrait,  with 
that  of  his  Empress,  is  represented  on  the  silver  frame. 

The  ^loor  of  this  church,  and  of  the  one  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  other  court,  is  paved  with  rich- 
coloured  marbles.  Tlie  relics  are  preserved  in  that 
division  of  the  church  which  is  behind  the  altar :  their 
number  and  value  is  much  less  than  formerly,  as 
during  the  revolution,  when  the  Holy  Mountain  was 
under  the  rule  of  Aboulabout  Pasha,  he  squeezed  all  he 
could  out  of  the  monks  of  this  and  all  the  other 
monasteries.  Ho\ve%er.  as  no  Turk  is  a  match  tov 
a  Greek,  they  managed  to  preserve  a  great  deal  of 
ancient  church  plate,  some  of  which  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  Roman  emi>erors,  for  few  of  the 
Christian  successors  of  Constantino  f;iiIedto  offer  some 
little  bribe  to  the  saints  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for 
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ilie  <logpemte  manner  in  w  liich  thoy  passed  tlieir  lives. 
Some  of  these  pieces  of  ])late  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  antiquarians,  heing  prohahly  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  art  in  goldsmith's  work  now 
extant  ;  and  as  they  have  remained  in  the  several 
monasteries  ever  since  the  piet,v  of  their  donors  lirst 
sent  them  there,  their  authenticity  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, besid(>s  which  many  of  them  are  extremely 
magnificent  and  beautiful. 

The  must  valuable  reliquary  of  St,  Laura  js  a  kind 
of  triptic,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  of  pure  gold, 
a  present  from  tlip  Emppror  Nicopliorus.  the  founder 
of  the  abbey.  The  front  represents  a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  each  set  with  a  double  row  of  diamonds  (the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  this  stone  that  I  have  seen), 
emeralds,  pearls,  and  r'.ibies  as  large  as  sixpences. 
When  the  doors  are  opened,  a  huge  piece  of  tlie  holy 
cross,  splendidly  set  with  jewels,  is  displayed  in  the 
centre,  and  tiie  insides  of  the  two  doors  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  reliquary  are  covered  with  engraved 
figures  of  the  saints  stuck  full  of  precious  stones. 
This  beautiful  shrine  is  of  Byzantii.  workmanship, 
and.  in  its  way,  is  a  superb  work  of  art. 

The  refectory  of  the  monastery  is  a  large  square 
building,  but  the  dining-room  ^vhich  it  contains  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
each  way:  the  walls  are  decorated  with  fresco-pictures 
of  the  saints,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  hard- 
favoured  aspect  of  their  bearded  faces;  they  are  tall 
and  meagre  full-length  figures  as  large  as  life,  each 
having  his  name  inscribed  on  the  picture.  Their  chief 
interest  is  in  their  accurate  representation  of  the 
clerical  costume.  The  dining-tables,  twenty-four  in 
number,  are  so  many  solid  blocks  of  masonry,  with 
heavy  slabs  of  marble  on  the  tup ;  they  are  nearly 
semicircular  in  shape,  with  the  flat  side  away  from  the 
vvrill  :  a  wide  marnlr-  r>ern  li  laim  round  the  circular 
part  of  them  in  this  form.    A  row  of  these  tables 
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extends  down  eacli  side  of  the  ;  and  at  the  upper 
end,  in  n  semicirculni-  recess,  is  i  hi^h  table  for  the 
Kiiperio.,  who  only  dines  here  on 
great  occasions.  The  refectory  being 
s(ju;irc  on  llic  outside,  the  inter- 
niediute  spaces  between  the  unns 
of  the  cross  are  occupied  by  the 
bakehouse,  and  the  wine.  oil.  and 
spirit  celljirs  :  for  ,'dthouL'h  the 
monks  ea'  .lO  meat,  they  'drink  famously  ;  and  the 
good  St.  Basil,  having  flourishe<l  lon^j  before  the 
iigo  of  Paracf  Isiis,  inserted  nothinfr  in  h'^  rules  against 
tlie  use  of  ardent  spirits,  whereof  the  monks  imbibe 
a  considerable  quantity,  "hieily  bad  arrack  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  do  them  /  harm,  and  I  never  heard 
of  their  overstepping  the  ))ounds  of  sobriety.  Besides 
the  two  churches  in  the  great  courts,  which  are  shaded 
by  ancient  cypresses,  there  are  twenty  smaller  chapels, 
distiihnted  over  different  parts  of  the  monastery, 
in  which  prayers  are  said  on  certain  days.  The  monks 
are  now  in  a  more  floui'ishing  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  some  years  ;  and  as  they  trust  to  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  doir 
the  Sultan,  they  are  beginning  to  repair  th'  .  ^ 
they  suffered  during  the  revolution,  and  there  «J*o- 
get  her  an  air  of  improvement  and  opulence  thioughout 
the  establishment. 

I  wandered  over  the  courts  and  galleries  and  chapels 
of  this  immense  building  in  every  direction,  asking 
questions  respecting  those  things  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  receiving  the  kindest  and  most  civil 
attention  from  every  one.  In  front  of  the  door  of  the 
largest  church  a  dome,  curiously  painted  and  gilt  in  the 
interior,  and  supported  by  four  columns,  protects  a  fine 
marble  vase  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fountain  in  it ; 
in  this  magnificent  basin  the  holy  water  is  consecrated 
with  great  ceremony  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.' 
'  III  the  eai-ly  agts  of  the  Greek  Church  the  Epiphany  was 
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1  was  ini'ormt'd  that  iiu  lenuile  animal  of  any  sort  or 
kinii  is  admitted  on  any  i)art  of  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos  :  ami  that  since  tlie  days  of  Constantine 
the  sell  of  tlie  Holy  iloiiiiluiii  had  never  l)»-en  ci>ntaini- 
nated  by  the  tiead  of  a  woman's  foot.  Tliat  this  rigid 
law  is  infringed  by  certain  small  and  active  creatures 
who  have  the  audacity  to  bring  their  wives  and  large 
families  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  monastery 
1  soon  discovered  to  my  sorrow,  and  heartily  regretted 
that  the  stern  monastic  law  was  n<>t  more  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  nevertheless,  I  slept  well  on  my  divan,  and 
tlie  next  morning  at  sunrise  received  a  visit  from  the 
agoumenos,  who  came  to  wish  me  good-day.  After 
some  conversation  on  other  matters.  I  inquired  about 
the  library,  and  asked  jiermission  tu  viuw  its  contents. 
Tlie  agoumenos  dt  hired  his  willingness  to  show  me 
everything  that  the  monastery  contained.  '  Kiit  lirst ,' 
said  he.  '  I  wish  to  present  you  with  something;' 
excellent  for  your  breakfast ;  and  from  the  special 
goodwill  that  I  hesiv  towards  so  distinguished  a  guest 
I  shall  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  will  stay  to 
see  you  eat  it :  for  it  Is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and 
one  not  presented  to  all  persons."  '  Well,'  thought  I, 
'  a  good  breakfast  is  not  a  bad  thing  ; '  and  the  fresh 
mountain-air  and  the  good  nights  rest  had  given  me 
an  appetite  ;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
hospitality  of  my  lord  abbot,  and  he,  sitting  down 
opposite  to  me  on  the  divan,  proceeded  to  prepare  his 
dish.  'This.'  said  he,  producing  a  --hallow  basin  half- 
full  of  a  white  paste,  '  is  the  principal  and  most  savuury 
part  of  this  famous  dish  ;  it  is  composed  of  cloves  of 

a  day  of  very  great  solemnity;  for  not  only  was  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January,  but  also  the 
changing  of  the  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  at  Cana,  the 
baptisuj,  and  even  the  birth  of  "ur  Lor  '  On  tbi-  daythr  iioly 
water  is  blessed  in  the  Greek  Clnirt  l  urowing  a  small  truss 
into  it,  or  otherwise  by  holding  over  iL  the  cross,  with  a  handle 
attached  to  it,  which  is  used  \>y  th«  lireuk  cleigy  ia  tlie  act  of 
bunedictiou. 
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garlic,  pinimk'd  down,  witli  u  certain  fniautit y  of  Mi^rar, 
With  it  r  will  now  mix  tho  oil  in  just  pioiiortions. 
some  sliipds  of  fine  cIh  osc  j  it  scpuhmI  ((>  l.»>  of  tiie  whit** 
;ici(l  lo'ml,  wiiifli  n'scmhlps  wli  t  is  called  caccia  cavalKi 
in  tliH  south  of  Italy,  and  whic  h  almost  takes  the  skin 
ofi"  your  lingers,  I  Ijeliove  |.  and  sundry  other  nice 
littlo  coniliiuents,  and  now  it  is  conijdetod  ! '  He 
stirred  the  savoury  mess  round  and  round  with  a  large 
wooden  spoon  until  it  sent  forth  over  room  and  i)assage 
and  cell,  oyer  hill  and  vallc)'.  au  aroma  which  is  not 
to  lip  doscril)(  <l.  '  Now.' said  the agduineiiop,  (  runil)li  ig 
some  brt  ad  into  it  with  his  large  and  somewliat  dirty 
hands,  '  this  is  a  dish  for  an  emj>eror !  Eat.  my  friend, 
my  mucli  ivsiH'cted  mipst  ;  do  not  he  shy.  Kat  ;  and 
\yhon  yo  have  finished  the  bowl  you  shall  go  into  the 
library  and  anywhere  else  you  like  ;  but  you  shall  go 
nowhere  till  I  have  had  the  j>leasuie  of  seeing  you  do 
,iusti<"  to  this  deliciovis  toed,  which.  I  can  assure  you, 
you  will  not  meet  with  everywhere.' 

I  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit.  Who  could  have 
expected  so  dreadful  a  martyrdom  as  this?  The 
sour  apple  of  the  hermit  down  below  was  nothing — 
a  trifle  in  comparison!  Was  ever  an  iinlortunate 
bibliomaniac  dosed  with  such  a  medicine  liefore  ?  It 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole 
Koxburghe  Clul»  from  meddling  with  libraries  and 
books  for  ever  and  ever.  I  made  every  endeavour  to 
escape  this  honour.  'My  Lord.' said  I.  'it  is  a  fast ; 
I  cannot  this  morning  do  justice  to  this  delicious 
viand  ;  it  is  a  fast ;  I  am  umler  a  vow.  Englishmen 
must  not  eat  that  dish  in  this  month.  It  would  be 
wrong  ;  my  conscience  won't  permit  it,  though  the 
odour  certainly  is  most  wonderful !  Truly  an  astonish- 
ing savour  !  Let  me  see  you  eat  it,  O  agoumenos  ! ' 
continued  I ;  'for  behold,  I  am  unworthy  of  anything 
so  good.'  'Excellent  and  virtuous  young  man  ! "  said 
the  agoumenos,  '  uu,  I  will  not  eat  it."  I  wiii  not 
deprive  vou  of  this  treat.    Eat  it  in  peace  ;  for  know, 
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tliiit  to  tiavelUrs  all  hiuch  vows  are  s«t  asitk.  On 
a  journey  it  in  i»i  rmittefl  to  eat  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  unleSH  it  is  nirat  that  is  oflVM  '  io  idols.  I  admire 
your  scrnplf"^  hii,  ho  not  afraid,  it  i-^  lawful.  Take  it, 
•uy  honoured  friend,  an  1  eat  it:  eat  it  all,  and  then 
we  will  go  into  the  library.'  He  put  the  bow'  into 
one  of  niy  hand^  and  thf  -real  wooden  spoon  into  the 
otlier  :  aiid  in  desperation  1  took  a  gulp,  tlie  recollec- 
tion of  which  still  makes  me  tremble.  What  was  to 
be  done?  Another  nioutliful  was  an  impossibility: 
not  all  my  ardour  in  tiie  pursuit  of  manuscripts  couKl 
give  me  the  necessary  courage.  1  was  overcome  with 
sorrow  and  despair.  My  servant  saved  me  at  last ;  he 
said  'that  Knglish  s«'"tl»'mf^"  never  at<'  sueh  rich 
dishes  for  breakfast,  from  religious  feelings,  he  be- 
lieved ;  but  he  requested  that  it  might  be  put  l)y,  and 
lie  was  sure  I  should  like  it  very  much  later  in  tlie 
day.'  The  agoumonos  luokrd  vexed,  Init  lie  applauded 
my  principles ;  and  just  then  the  board  sounded  for 
church.  *  I  must  be  off.  excellent  and  worthy  English 
lord,' said  he;  'I  will  take  you  to  the  lil)rary,  and 
leave  yov  the  key.  Excuse  my  attendance  on  you 
there,  for  my  presence  is  lequired  in  the  church.'  So 
I  got  off  better  than  I  expected  ;  but  tiie  taste  of  thai 
ladleful  stuck  f  me  for  day-.  1  iullowed  the  ^  <1 
agoumenos  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me  •  my  .vn 
devices. 

The  library  is  contained  in  two  small  rooms  lot)king 
into  a  narrow  court,  which  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
great  court  of  entrance.  One  room  leads  to  the  other, 
and  the  books  are  disposed  on  shelves  in  tolerable 
order,  l)ut  the  dust  on  their  venerable  heads  had  not 
been  disturbed  for  many  years,  and  it  took  me  some 
time  to  make  out  what  they  were,  for  in  old  Greek 
liltraries  few  volumes  have  any  title  written  on  the 
back,  I  made  out  that  there  were  in  all  about  live 
ihou&aJid  vouuiito,  a  very  large  collection,  ot  which 
about  four  thousand  were  printed  books ;  these  were 
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inostly  divinity,  but  luaony  thein  there  wore  seveial 
fine  Aldine  classics  and  the  edifio  princeps  of  the 
'  Antholo;;iii  '  in  cijiital  lotteivs. 

The  nine  hundred  inuiiu.s('i'i|its  coii.sistcd  ot 
hundred  volumes  written  ui»()ii  paii.  r  and  three  ltun<ire«l 
on  veUuni.  With  the  excej)tioii  of  four  volumes,  the 
fornier  w*  re  all  divinity,  |>i  .ii.'ij)ally  litiir^nes and  Looks 
of  ])ruyer.  Those  lour  volumes  were  Homer's  '  Iliad," 
and  Hesiod,  neither  of  which  were  very  old,  and  two 
curious  and  r.itlu'r  early  manuscriiits  on  botany,  full 
of  rudely-drawn  I'.gures  of  l»<  i  b.s.  TlieM'  were  i>r.".bal)ly 
the  works  of  Dioscoridt  s  ;  tliey  were  not  in  good  eoii- 
dition.  havinj;  been  ihu<  h  studied  by  the  monks  in 
former  da'  :  they  Wfie  lar;,'t'.  thick  (juaitos.  Among 
the  three  liundn  d  manuscrijits  on  vellum  there  were 
many  large  folios  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom  and 
other  ilvi'vk  fathers  of  the  olitirch  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  ami  about  titty  copies  of  the  Ciospels 
and  the  Evangelistarium  of  nearly  the  same  age.  One 
Evangelistarimn  was  in  tine  uncial'  letters  of  the  ninth 
century;  it  was  a  tliick  .juarto.  and  on  the  fii-st  leaf 
was  an  illumination  the  whole  size  of  the  page,  on 
a  gold  background,  representing  the  donor  of  the  book 
accompanied  by  bis  wife.  This  ancient  portrait  waa 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  gauze.  It  was  a  very 
i-emarkable  jnanuscrii)t.  There  were  one  (quarto  and 
one  duodecimo  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalvpse, 
of  the  eleventh  cntury.  and  one  folio  of  the  book  of 
flob,  which  had  veral  miniatures  in  it  badly  executed 
in  brilliant  colours  ;  this  was  probably  of  the  twelfth 
century.  These  three  manuscripts  were  such  volumes 
as  are  not  often  seen  in  European  libraries.  All  the 
rest  were  anthologia  and  )»ooks  of  prayer,  nor  did  1 
meet  with  one  single  leaf  of  a  classic  author  on  vellum. 
I  went  into  the  library  several  times  and  looked  over 
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nil  tlie  velluiii  lUiinuscripts  very  ciuct'uliy,  ami  1  bi'liovH 
that  I  did  not  pass  by  uniiutictHl  anytliiiig  whic-li  wa  . 
particularly  iutert  sting  in  point  of  subject,  antiijuity, 
or  illunun;iti(>ii.  Several  of"  tlif  (■npi«'.s  of  the  Gosp»!ls 
had  their  titles  ornamented  with  arabesques,  but  none 
struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

The  tw("  ty-oiio  nmnaHtcties  of  Mount  Athos  are 
subjected  to  dirt'erent  rognlations.  ^  iionie  the 
property  is  at  tlic  absolute  disposal  o 
tor  the  time  l)eing,  but  in  the  largt 
(and  St.  Laura  is  tho  socund  in  point 
ever^'thing  l)elongs  to  the  monks  in  conmiun.  Such 
he'mg  the  case,  it  was  hopeless  to  exjtect,  in  so  large 
a  community,  that  th<'  bi<tiirfn  sliould  agree  to  part 
with  any  ot  their  vjiluaJde?,,  Lnlefd.  as  soon  as  I 
found  out  how  affairs  stood  within  tlie  walls  of  St. 
Laura,  1  did  not  attempt  to  purchase  anything,  a.s  it 
was  not  advisable  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  monks 
upon  the  sulgect ;  nor  did  1  wish  that  the  report 
should  1)6  circulated  in  the  other  convents  that  I  was 
come  to  Mount  Athos  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  their 
libraries. 

I  remained  at  St.  Lu  .  tiiree  daj-s,  and  on  a  beautiful 
fresh  morning,  being  ..^'ovided  by  the  monks  with 
mules  and  a  g'i'uv.  1  left  the  good  agoumenos,  and 
sallied  .ortli  th"  ':gh  the  three  iron  gates  on  my  way 
to  the  1  Dnastery  of  Oaracalla.  Our  road  lay  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  imaginable.  The 
dark  Idue  sea  was  on  my  right  at  i'bout  two  miles' 
distance ;  the  rocky  path  over  which  1  passed  was  of 
white  alabaster  with  brown  and  yellow  veins  :  odori- 
ferous evergreen  shrubs  were  all  around  me  :  and  on 
my  left  were  the  lofty  hills  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  gigantic  trees,  which  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
great  white  marble  peak  of  the  mountain.  Between 
our  path  and  the  --ea  there  was  a  succession  of  narrow 
valleys  and  go  ges,  eacli  one  more  pictures<jue  than 
the  other.    Sometimes  we  were  enclosed  by  high  and 
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dense  bushes ;  sometimes  we  opened  upon  forest 
glades,  and  every  here  .uid  there  we  came  upon  long 
and  narrow  ledges  of  rock.  On  one  of  the  narrowest 
i.nd  loftiest  of  these,  as  I  was  trotting  merrily  along 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  the  hour  and 
scene,  my  mule  stopped  short  in  a  place  where  the 
path  was  about  a  foot  wide.  and.  standinj^  upon  three 
legs;,  proceeded  deliberately  to  scratch  his  nose  with 
the  fomth.  I  was  too  old  a  mountain  travellei-  to  have 
hold  of  tlie  bri(l](\  which  was  safely  Jielayed  to  the 
pack-saddle  ;  I  sat  still  for  fear  of  making  him  lose  his 
balance,  and  waited  in  very  considerable  trepidation 
until  the  mule  had  done  scratcliin^;  his  nose.  I  was  at 
the  time  half  inclined  to  think  that  he  knew  he  had 
a  heretic  upon  his  back,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  nie  and  himself  smashing  down  among  the 
distant  loi  k--.  If  so,  however,  ho  ♦^•ought  better  of  it. 
and  befoie  long,  to  my  great  conteniment,  we  came  to 
a  place  where  the  road  had  two  sides  to  it  instead  of 
one.  and  after  a  ride  of  tive  hours  we  arrived  before  the 
tall  square  tower  which  frowns  over  the  gateway  of 
the  monastery  of  Caracalla. 
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The  Monastery  oe  Cakac  alla  is  not  so  largo  as  yt. 
Laura,  ami  in  many  points  resembles  an  ancient  Gothic 
castle.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  i)renu)i)tory  of 
rock  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  viewed  from  the  lofty 
ground  by  which  we  approached  it  the  buildings  hail 
a  most  striking  effect,  with  the  dark  blue  sea  for  a  back- 
ground and  the  lofty  rock  of  Samotraki  looming  in  the 
distauc«%  wliilst  the  still  more  remote  mountjvins  of 
Koumelia  closed  in  the  picture.  As  for  the  island  of 
Samotraki,  it  must  have  Ijeen  created  solely  foi-  tin- 
benefit  of  artists  and  admirers  of  the  picturesque,  for 
it  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  It  is  high  and  barren,  a  con- 
geries of  gigantic  ])recipices  and  ridges.  I  su[)])ose  one 
can  land  upon  it  somewhere,  for  people  live  on  it  who  are 
said  to  Ije  arrant  pirates  ;  but  as  one  jjasses  by  it  at 
sea,  its  interminable  ribs  of  gioy  rock,  with  the  waves 
lashing  against  them,  are  dreary-looking  in  theextreme ; 
and  it  is  only  when  far  distant  that  it  becomes  a  beau- 
tiful object. 

I  sent  in  my  servant  as  ambassador  to  explain  who 
I  was,  and  to  show  the  letter  of  the  Greek  Patriarch. 
Incontinently  the  agouuienos  made  his  appearance  at 
the  purch  with  many  expressions  of  welcome  and  good- 
will ;  and  we  entered  the  precincts  of  the  monastery 
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attended  by  a  long  train  of  bearded  fatliei-s  who  came 

out  to  stare  at  nie. 

The  monastery  of  Caruculhi  covers  about  one  acre  of 
ground  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  high  strong  wall,  over 
which  appear  roofs  and  domes  ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
great  Sf]uare  tower,  near  the  j^ate.  ;i  range  of  rooms, 
built  of  wood,  projects  over  the  )>attlenients  as  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Laura.  Within  is  a  large  irregular 
courtyard,  iji  tlio  centre  of  wliicli  stands  the  church, 
and  several  little  chapels  or  rooms,  fitted  up  as  places 
of  worship,  are  scattered  about  in  different  pai-ts  of  the 
building  amony  the  chambers  inhabited  by  the  monks. 
I  found  that  this  was  the  uniform  arrangement  in  all 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  and  in  nearly  all  Greek 
monasteries  in  the  Levant.  This  monastery  was  founded 
by  Caracallos.  a  Iioman  :  who  lie  was,  or  when  he  lived, 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  its  appearance-  this  must  be  a 
very  ancient  establishment.  By  Koman  perhap  is 
meant  Gr(  ek.  for  Greece  is  called  Rounieli  to  this  day  ; 
and  the  Constantin()])uli<ans  caPed  themselves  Romans 
in  the  old  time,  as  in  Fersia  and  Koordistan  the  Sultan  is 
called  Roomi  Padischah,  the  Roman  Emperor,  by  those 
whose  education  and  general  attainments  enable  them 
to  make  mention  of  so  distant  and  mysterious  a  poten- 
tate. Aftemards  Fetrus,  Authentes  or  Way\vode  of 
Moldavia,  sent  his  protos])aithaire.— that  is  his  chief 
swordsman  or  commander-in-chief— to  found  a  Monas- 
tery on  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  supplied  him  w  th 
a  sum  of  money  for  tlu  purpose  ;  Init  the  chief  swords- 
man, after  expending  a  vi  iy  trivial  portion  of  it  in 
building  a  small  tower  on  tlie  sea-shore,  pocketed  the 
rest  and  returned  to  court.  The  ^vay  wode,  having  found 
out  what  he  had  been  at,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off  ; 
but  he  prayed  so  eariu  stly  to  l>e  allowed  to  keep  his 
head  and  rebuild  the  monastery  of  Caracalla  out  of  his 
own  money,  that  his  master  consented.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  Si.  Fuul,  and  ultimately 
the  ex-chief-swordsman  prevailed  upon  the  waywode  to 
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como  to  Ciuacallii  and  take  the  vows.  The}-  both  as 
sumed  the  same  name  of  Pachomius,  and  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  All  this,  and  many  more  legends, 
was  I  told  by  the  worthy  agoumenos,  who  was  altogether 
a  most  excellent  person  :  but  he  had  an  imfortunate 
habit  of  selecting  the  most  windy  places  for  detailing 
them,  an  open  archway,  the  top  of  an  external  staircase, 
or  the  parapet  of  a  tower,  until  at  last  he  chilled  my 
curiosity  down  to  zero.  In  all  his  words  and  acts  he 
constantly  referred  to  brotlier  .Toasaph.  the  second  in 
command,  to  whose  superior  wisdom  he  always  seemed 
to  V)ow,  and  who  was  quite  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
abbot. 

Mv  friend  first  took  me  to  the  church,  which  is  of 
moderate  size,  the  walls  ornamented  with  stifl'  fresco- 
pictures  of  the  saints,  none  of  them  certainly  lat«r  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  some  probaldy  very  niuch 
earlier.  Thei-e  Avere  some  relics,  but  the  silver  shrines 
containing  them  were  not  remarkable  for  richness  or 
antiquity.  On  the  altar  there  were  two  very  remarkable 
crosses,  each  of  them  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of 
carved  wood  set  in  gold  and  jewels  of  very  early  and 
beautiful  workmanship  ;  one  of  them  in  particular, 
whicli  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Emperor 
John  Zimisces,  was  a  most  curious  specimen  of  ancient 
jewellery. 

This  monastery  is  one  of  those  over  which  the  agou- 

mentis  has  absolute  control,  and  he  was  then  repairing 
one  side  of  the  court  and  rebuilding  a  set  of  rooms 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Ureek  war. 

The  library  I  found  to  l)e  a  dark  closet  near  the 
entrance  of  thechurcli  ;  it  had  l)een  locked  up  for  many 
years,  Itut  the  agoumenos  made  no  ditticulry  in  break- 
ing the  old-fashioned  padlock  by  which  the  door  was 
fastened.  1  found  uj^oii  the  ground  and  upon  some 
broken-down  shelves  about  four  orfive  hundredvolumes, 
chiefly  printed  books;  but  amongst  them,  every  now 
and  then.  I  stumbled  upon  a  manuscript:  of  these 
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there  wei-e  about  thirty  on  velhim  and  fifty  or  sixty  on 
papor.  I  i)icke.l  up  :i  siiii^le  loose  leaf  of  vpry  ancient 
uncial  Greek  cliaraeters.  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  written  in  small  square  letters  and  of  small 
quarto  size.  I  searched  in  vain  for  the  volume  to 
which  this  leaf  V»eloii-;od. 

As  I  had  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  manu- 
scripts at  St.  Laura,  I  feared  that  the  same  would  be 
the  case  in  othor  monasteries  ;  however.  I  made  bold  to 
ask  for  thi-  simple  leaf  as  a  tiling  of  small  value. 

'  Certainly! '  said  the  agoumenos  :  '  what  do  you  want 
it  for  ? ' 

My  servant  su2:{>;este(l  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
useful  to  cover  some  jam  pots  or  vases  of  preserves 
which  I  had  at  home. 

'  Oh  I "  said  the  agoumenos  '  take  some  more  ;'  and, 
without  more  ado,  he  seized  upon  an  unfortunate  thick 
quarto  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  drawing 
out  a  knife  cut  out  an  inch  thickness  of  leaves  at  the 
end  before  I  could  stop  him.  It  proved  to  be  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  concluded  the  volume,  but  which  is 
rarely  found  in  early  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Acts: 
it  was  .,f  tbe  el.'venth  centiny.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  slain  the  loniee'idc  for  liis  .Ireadful  act  of  profana- 
tion, but  his  generosity  rec(;nciled  iue  to  his  guilt,  so 
I  pocketed  the  Apocalypse,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  me  any  of  th(>  otlier  books,  as  he  did  not  appear  to 
set  any  particular  value  upon  them. 

'Malista,  certainly,'  he  replied;  'how  many  will 
you  have  ?  They  are  of  no  use  to  me,  and  as  I  am  in 
want  of  money  to  complete  niy  buildings,  I  shall  V)e 
very  glad  to  lurn  them  to  some  account." 

After  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  finding  the  agou- 
menos so  accommodating,  and  so  desirous  to  part  with 
the  contents  of  his  dark  and  dusty  closet,  I  arranged 
that  I  would  leave  him  for  the  pi-esent,  and  after  I  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  other  monasteries,  would  return 
to  Caracalla,  and  take  up  my  abode  there  until  I  could 
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hire  a  vessel,  or  make  some  other  arrangements  for  my 
return  to  Constantinople.  Sutisfactory  as  this  arrange- 
ment was,  I  neverthulesa  resolved  to  make  sure  of  what 
1  had  already  got ;  so  I  packed  them  up  carefully  in 
the  great  saddle-bag'',  to  my  extr«nne  delight.  The 
agoumenos  kindly  fumirshed  mo  with  fresh  mules,  and 
in  the  afternoon  1  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of 

PHILOTHEO. 

which  is  only  un  lumr's  lide  fnun  Caracalla,  and  stands 
in  a  little  field  surrounded  by  thr  forest  It  is  distant 
from  the  sea  about  four  miles,  and  is  protected,  like  all 
the  others,  by  a  hinh  >tonp  wall  surrounding  the  whole 
of  the  building.  The  church  is  curious  and  interesting; 
it  is  ornamented  with  representations  of  saints  and  holy 
men  in  fresco  uuon  the  walls  of  the  interior  and  in  the 
l)orch.  I  could  not  make  out  whe;i  it  was  built,  l)ut 
probably  before  the  *^^welfth  century.  Arsenius,  Philo- 
theus,  and  Dionysius  were  the  founders,  but  who  they 
were  did  not  api)ear.  The  monaste  ry  was  repaired,  and 
the  refectory  enlarged  and  painted,  in  the  year  1492,  by 
Leontius,  o  /3a<TiXtt<i  KnxtTiow  and  his  son  Alexander. 
1  was  shown  the  loliquaries,  but  they  were  not  remark- 
able. The  monks  -aid  they  hud  no  library  ;  and  there 
being  nothing  of  interest  'n  the  monastery,  I  determineil 
to  go  on.  Indeed  the  expression  of  the  faces  of  some 
of  these  nT'uks  was  so  unprepossessing,  and  their  man- 
ners so  rude,  althi^ugh  not  absolutely  uncivil,  that  I  did 
not  feel  any  particular  inclination  to  remain  amongst 
them  ;  so,  leaving  a  small  donation  f  •  the  church, 
I  mounted  my  nmlo  and  procein'  d  on  <  loumey. 

In  half  an  hour  I  came  to  a  beautiiui  walei'+'all  in 
a  rocky  glen  embosomed  in  trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs, 
the  rocks  being  of  white  marble,  and  the  flow(n-s  such 
as  we  cherish  in  greenhouses  in  England.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  more  charmingly  romantic 
spot.  Another  hour  brought  us  to  the  great  monas- 
tery of 
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IVERON.  (.1  IBKRON 

the  fitM,ri;i;iii,  or  Ilicri:!!.    Mnnastt'ry  . 

This  monastic  estal»li>hnient  is  of  great  size.  It  is 
larger  than  St.  Laura,  and  might  almost  be  denominated 
a  small  fbrt'fied  town,  so  nunieiDiis  ai-e  the  buildings 
and  courts  which  are  contained  withiii  its  encirclinsf 
wall.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  auu  in  its  general 
form  is  nearly  square:  with  four  or  five  square  towers 
projecting  from  the  A\a]ls.  On  cnfh  of  the  four  sides 
there  are  rooms  for  above  two  hundred  monks.  I  did 
not  learn  precisely  how  many  were  then  inhabiting  it. 
but  I  should  imagine  I  here  were  above  a  hundred.  As, 
however,  manj'  oi  the  members  of  ;ill  tln^  religious 
comnumities  on  Mount  Athos  are  employed  in  cultivat- 
ing the  numerous  farms  which  they  |)ossess,  it  is  pro- 
bal)le  that  not  more  th;iM  one-half  of  the  monks  are  in 
residence  at  any  one  time. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  Tkeophania  (Theo- 
dora?), wife  of  the  Emperor  Romauus,  the  son  of  Leo 
Sophos.'  or  the  IMiilosopliei-,  l)etween  the  years  919  and 
922.  It  was  restorad  by  a  i)i  ince  of  Georgia  or  Iberia, 
and  enlarged  by  his  son.  a  caloyer.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  the  '  repose  of  the  Virgin."  It  has  four  or 
five  domes,  and  is  of  considerable  size,  standing  by  itself, 
as  usual,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  court,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  columns  and  other  decorations  of  rich 
marbles,  together  with  the  usual  fresco-paintings  on 
the  walls. 

The  library  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  perhaps  alto- 
gether the  most  precious  of  all  those  which  now  remain 
on  the  Holy  Mountain.  It  is  situated  over  the  porch 
of  the  church,  which  appears  to  be  the  usual  place 
whei'e  the  books  are  kept  in  these  establishments. 
The  room  is  of  good  size,  well  fitted  up  with  bookcases 

*  The  Emperor  Leo  the  First  was  orowned  fay  the  Patriarch 
of  Anatolia  in  the  year  459.  He  is  the  first  prince  on  record  who 
received  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  hishop. 
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with  glass  doors,  of  not  very  old  workmanship.  I 
should  imagine  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago  some 

agounienos,  or  prior,  or  librarian,  must  liavp  liccti 
a  reading  man  ;  and  the  pious  care  which  he  t^ook  to 
arrange  the  ancient  volumes  of  the  monastery  has  been 
i-ewarded  by  tho  <  \('f>llent  state  of  preservation  in  which 
they  still  remaui.  Since  his  time  they  liave  pr(>bal)ly 
remained  undisturbed.  Kvery  one  could  see  through 
the  greenish  uneven  panes  of  old  glass  that  there  was 
nothing  but  books  iiisi  i(>.  und  tlieret'oic  nobody  meddled 
with  them.  I  was  allowed  to  rummage  at  my  leisure 
in  this  mine  of  archaeological  ti-easure.  Having  taken 
up  my  allude  Ibr  tlic^  time  being  in  a  i;lieerful  room, 
tiie  windows  of  which  commanded  a  glorious  prospect. 
I  soon  made  frientls  with  the  literary  portion  of  the 
community,  which  consisted  of  one  thin  old  monk, 
a  cleverish  man,  who  united  to  many  other  ollices  that 
of  librarirn.  He  was  also  secretary  to  my  lord  the 
agoumenos,  a  'nnd-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
to  wish  everyl)ody  wel).  and  who  .  vidently  liked  much 
better  to  sit  still  on  !iis  divi-n  than  to  regulate  t"ie  jiffairs 
of  his  convent.  The  rents,  the  long  lists  of  tuns  of 
wine  and  oil.  the  strings  of  mules  laden  with  corv. 
which  came  in  daily  from  tlie  farms,  and  all  the  oth  .-r 
complicated  details  of  this  mighty  coenobium,-  over 
all  these,  and  numberless  other  important  matters,  the 
thin  secretary  had  full  coturol. 

Some  of  the  j'ouiig  monks,  demure  fat  youths,  came 
into  the  library  every  now  and  then,  and  wondered 
what  T  could  l)e  doing  there  looking  over  so  many 
books  ;  and  they  would  tak(^  a  volume  out  of  my  hand 
when  I  had  done  with  it,  and,  glancing  their  eyes  over 
its  ancient  velli'm  baves,  would  look  up  iuiiuiringly 
into  my  face,  saying,  'rt  eJi  m  ;  (pronounced  ene).  what 
is  it  ? — what  can  be  the  use  of  looking  at  such  old  books 
as  these?'  They  were  rather  in  awo  of  the  secretary, 
who  was  evident!}  in  their  opinion,  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing and  erudition.    Some,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they 
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might  not  he  overheaid  hy  tliu  wiso  man,  askfd  mc 
wliere  I  came  from,  how  old  I  was,  and  whether  my 

father  was  witli  me  :  but  they  soon  all  wctit  away,  and 
I  turned  to.  in  ri<-ht  good  earnest,  to  look  for  uncial 
manuscripts  and  unknown  classic  authors.    Of  these 
last  there  was  not  one  on  velhini.  1)ut  on  paper  thore 
was  .'in  octavo  manuscript  of  ,S'>j)hoelt's,  and  a  Coptic 
Psaltery  with  an  Arahic  translation— a  curious  book 
to  meet  with  on  Mount  Athos,    Of  printed  book"  there 
wero.  I  should  think,  about  tiv<'  thousand    ol  manu- 
scripts on  paper,  about  two  thousand  :  but  all  religious 
works  of  v;ii  i()iis  kinds.    There  were  nearly  a  thousand 
manuscrijits  on  velhim,  and  these  I  looked  over  more 
(•arefully  than  tlic  re->t.    About  one  •jumdred  of  them 
were  in  the  Iberian  language  :  they  wore  mostly  im- 
mense thick  quartos,  some  of  them  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  square,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  One 
of  these.  l)ound  in  wooden  boards,  and  written  in  large 
uncial  letters,  was  a  magnificent  old  volume.  Indeed 
all  these  IJ.)erian  or  Georgian  manuscripts  were  sup(  rb 
sjiecimens  of  ;uicieiit  liooks.     I  was  unable  to  reail 
tiiem,  and  therefore  cannot  say  what  they  were  ;  but  I 
should  imagine  that  they  were  church  books,  and  prob- 
ably of  high  antiquity.  Among  tlie  Greelx  manuscripts, 
which  were  principally  of  the  eleventh  ami  Iwelftli  cen- 
turies— works  of  St.  Chrysostoin,  St.  Basil,  and  books 
for  the  services  of  the  ritual — I  discovered  the  following, 
which  are  deserving  of  especial  mention: — A  larye 
folioEvangelistariumbound  iured  velvet,  about  eighteen 
inches  high  and  three  thick,  written  in  magnificent 
uncial  letters  half  an  inch  long,  or  even  more.  Three 
of  the  illuminations  were  the  whole  size  of  the  page, 
and  might  almost  be  termed  pictures  from  their  large 
proportions ;  and  there  were  several  other  illuminations 
of  smaller  size  in  different  parts  of  the  book.  This 
superb  manuscript  was  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  new.    It  had  evidently  been 
kept  with  great  care,  and  appeared  to  have  had  some 
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clasps  or  (irniuiiciit.s  of  gold  or  silver  which  had  heon 
torn  off.  It  was  probably  owinj?  to  the  original  splen- 
dour of  this  l»indiiiL;'  tiiat  flic  voluiiit'  itself  had  been  so 
carefully  preserved.  1  iuiugiiie  it  was  written  in  the 
ninth  century. 

Aiiothrr  book,  of  a  much  ixreater  ago.  was  a  copy  of 
the  four  CJospels,  with  four  finely  executed  miniatures 
of  the  evaugeli.sts.  It  was  al>out  nine  or  ten  inches 
square,  written  in  round  semi-uncial  letters  in  double 
columns,  with  not  more  than  two  or  tliro''  words  in 
II  line.  In  some  respects  it  resembled  the  bo(»k  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  This 
manuscript,  in  the  original  !)l;ick  leather  binding,  ha<l 
every  apjtearaiu-e  of  the  iiii^ht  st  anti(|uity.  It  wa^ 
beautifully  written  and  very  clean,  and  was  altngetiier 
such  a  volume  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

A  ([uarto  inanuscrii)t  of  the  four  (jiospels.  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  with  a  great  many  (perhaps 
fifty)  illuminations.  Some  of  tliem  were  unfortunately 
ratlier  damaged. 

Two  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
Apocalypse. 

A  very  fine  manuscript  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wliich  is  indeed  about  the  era  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  vellum  manuscrii)ts  on  .Mount  Athos. 

There  were  also  some  ponderous  and  magniticfnt 
folios  of  the  works  of  tiie  fathers  of  the  Church — some 
of  them.  I  should  think,  of  the  tenth  century:  ljut  it 
is  dilUcult,  in  a  few  hours,  to  detect  the  jieculiarities 
which  prove  that  manuscripts  are  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  twelfth  century.  I  am.  however,  convinced 
that  very  few  of  them  were  written  after  that  time. 

The  paper  manuscripts  were  of  all  ages  fituu  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  down  to  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  some  of  them,  on  cliurla  hombycinu, 
would  have  appeared  very  splendid  books  if  they  hail 
not  been  eclipsed  by  the  still  finer  and  more  carefully 
executed  manuscripts  on  vellum. 
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Nftithev  my  iirmiinents  nor  my  elociiience  couKl  pi-e- 
vail  on  tlu;  olxlunitc  monks  to  sell  me  any  ol  these 
liooks,  l)iit  my  tiifiu!  tlio  stM-rctiiry  yave  n;  •  n  l>(>ok  in 
his  own  liamlwiiting  to  solace  me  on  my  journey.  It 
contained  a  history  of  the  monastery  from  the  days  of 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  written  in 
Ivomaic,  and  is  curious  not  so  mucli  from  its  subject- 
matter  as  from  the  entire  originality  of  its  style  and 
manner. 

The  view  from  the  window  <>f  tlie  i"oom  wliich  I  occu- 
]ii«  d  at  Jveron  was  one  of  the  iine.st  on  Mount  Athos. 
The  glorious  sea,  and  the  towers  which  command  the 
scaiicatojos  or  landing-i)laces  of  the  ditft-rent  monas- 
teries along  the  coast,  and  the  .sui)erb  monastery  of 
Stavroniketa, like  a  Gothic  castle  i^erched  upon  a  beet- 
ling rock,  with  the  splendid  forest  for  a  background, 
formed  altogcthfr  a  i>ictur»'  t(»tally  al>ove  my  j>owers 
to  describe.  It  almost  compensated  for  the  number- 
less tribes  of  vermin  by  which  the  room  was  tenanted. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  scenery  on  Mnmit  Athos  is  so 
supprlatively  grand  and  )>eautiful  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  descrii)tion. 
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Tho  Monastfry  of  Stavroiiikffa — Tlie  Lilnary  S|il.iiili<l  MS.  d" 
Sf.  Clirysostoin — Tin.  Mmiasti  ry  of  l'aiit"i  iat"i  as  -Ituiiioii^ 
(''iii<liti"ii  ot  till  Lihrarv—  ( '■■nipli  (r  1  >('strii'  i  ion  i.f  tin- 
Hooks — iMsapiiointtiicnt — Oration  to  tlie  Monks  Tin-  (treat 
Moiiastt  iy  of  VatojHiie-— Its  History — Ancit'nt  I'ii  tiiren  in 
the  Church — Legend  of  the  (.Jinllf  of  tht  Blessed  Virgin  — 
Tho  Library — Wealth  and  Luxury  of  tlie  Monks— The  Mon- 
astery of  Spliiirnienou — Beantifn!  Jcwrllcd  Cross  -'I'li..  Mom- 
astt  ry  of  Kiliaiitari — Mai;iiiti(ent  MS.  in  (iold  ttcrs  on 
White  Vellum — Thi>  Monasteries  of  Zosjraplion,  Castamoiieta, 
Doeheirou,  and  Xenophou — The  Exiled  Bishops — The 
Library — Very  fine  MSS. — Proposals  for  their  Purchaso — 
Lengthened  Negotiations— Their  Successful  Issue. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  monastery  of 

STAVRONIKETA, 

which  is  a  smaller  building  than  Iveron,  with  a  square 

tower  over  tho  gateway.  It  stsuids  on  a  rock  over- 
hanging the  sea,  against  the  base  of  whicli  the  waves 
ceaselessly  beat.  It  was  to  this  spot  that  a  miraculous 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Myra  in  L}cia, 
floated  over,  of  its  own  accord,  from  I  do  not  know 
where;  and  in  consequence  of  this  auspicious  event. 
Jeremias,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  founded  this 
monastery,  of  '  tho  victory  of  the  holy  cross,'  about  tlu; 
year  1522.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  monks,  but 
from  the  appearance  and  architecture  of  Stavroniketa, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  a  much  older  building,  and  that 
probably  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  only  repaired  or 
restored  it.  However  that  may  be.  tiie  monasteiy 
is  in  very  good  order,  clean  and  well  kept ;  and  I  had 
a  comfortable  frugal  dinner  there  witli  some  of  the 
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gt»o(l  oltl  inuiiks.  who  .-I*  tiiumI  u  chft-rful  aiul  con- 
tented spt. 

Tlic  libi'Jii  V'*()iit;tiii('(l  about  ei^ht  Inindi'tHl  voliinio>.  of 
\vlii(  li  iH'.iily  two  luni'irfMl  wove  inaiiii.soii]its  on  vrllcni. 
Ainoiinst  iUvsc  wwt'  <i)ii.>|)icMioiiH  the  <  iitir<'  works  of 
St.  (Jhrysostoni.  in  m^ht  lar^o  folio  vol iinifs  conipletp  ; 
mill  a  in;iiiii-^<'ii|il  <>['  the  Scala  I'<  i'fi'ct ionis  in  (irci  k. 
(-Dtitaiiiiii^  a  niuiilicr  of  most  oxi^uisitc  Jiiiitiaturcs  in 
H  In'illiant  stafp  of  iireservatio*'  It  wns  a  •|U.irto  of 
lln'  lentil  or  t  lt  \<  ntli  ct  iit  ii>  \ .  and  a  nio-^f  iin<  x(  c)ition- 
al>!<'  lonu'.  wliicli  iIhm'  nnkinil  iiniid<^  |iictfi  I'pd  koop- 
in^f  to  lln'insilves  instt-ad  of  Idtin};  nio  liuvc  it.  as 
Ihey  ou!j;ht  to  have  done.  The  miniatures  were  first- 
I  lit'  works  of  Byzantine  art.  It  wa--  a  tmihlc  j>aim 
to  me  to  leave  such  a  book  Indiind.  l  luae  were  al>o 
a  Psalter  with  sevt^ral  miniatures,  but  these  Avere  par- 
tially damaged  ;  five  <>:■  six  cci-ii  s  of  iin-  (Josjiels;  two 
line  I'olio  voluiiics  of  tlic  31en<>loL;ia.  i>r  Lives  of  tlio 
Saints  ;  and  sundry  iijutiXw^tn  and  l^ooks  of  divinity, 
and  the  'vorks  of  the  Fathers.  On  i>aper  there  were 
two  lumdred  nioi*-  i.ianuscripts.  amongst  wln'ili  w.is 
a  curious  one  of  tlic  Acts  and  Epistles,  full  of  large 
miniatures  and  illuminations  exceedinijly  well  done. 
As  it  is  <|uite  clear  that  all  tiieso  niaiuiscri))ts  are 
older  than  tli*^  time  of  the'  I'alriaicli  .lereniias,  they 
confirm  my  opini(jn  that  he  could  nut  have  been  tlie 
original  founder  of  the  monastery . 

It  is  an  hour's  scrandde  over  the  rocks  from  Stav- 
roniketa  to  the  monastery  of 

PANTOCKATOl.AS. 

Tiiis  eilitice  was  built  by  Manufd  ar.d  Alexius  Com- 
nenub.  and  Johannes  Pumicerius,  their  brother.  It 
was  subsequently  repaired  by  Barbulus  and  Gabriel, 
two  Wallachian  nobles.  The  churcli  is  handsome  and 
curious,  and  '  ontains  several  relics,  but  the  reliquaries 
are  not  of  much  beauty,  nor  of  very  great  antiquity. 
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Among  them,  however,  is  a  small  thick  quarto  volume 
about  five  indu  s  s(|Uiiit'  wory  way,  in  the  handwriting, 
.(s  ynii  arc  told,  ot  St.  .Tolui  <>i'  Kii'avita.  Now  St.  John 
of  Kalavita  was  a  hcrniil  who  diod  in  tl-  •  y<  ur  450. 
and  his  head  is  shown  at  Bo.san\">n,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stt  i>h<'ii.  fo  wliii  li  idacc  it  was  tak-  ii  al't'-f  th«'  si(ViL,'(> 
ot  Cou.-tiinlinuple.  ilowlitdt,  tliin  uiaiui.scrii)t  did  nut 
seem  to  me  to  he  ohler  than  the  twelfth  century,  or 
thv  <  K  vciith  at  the  tailit'st.  it  is  written  in  a  very 
ininiitc  iiaiid.  and  coiitaiii-^  tlio  (iospds,  soiiio  ])rayors, 
ami  lives  ol  sainls,  and  is  oniaiuentfd  with  some 
small  illuminations.  The  hindinj;  is  very  curious : 
il  is  eiitindy  «d"  '-ilvtr-L,Ml(.  and  is  of  ^^i^at  ;inti(in'*^* 
'I'lie  back  part  is  composed  of  an  intricate  kind  v 
chuinwork,  which  bends  when  the  book  is  openeo> 
and  the  sides  are  emhos-ed  w.tli  a  variety  oi' devices. 

On  my  iiiquiriiiu  lor  the  lil>i-ary,  I  \v:is  {old  it  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  revoiiilion.  ll  had  formerly 
been  preserved  in  the  great  square  tower  or  keep, 
wliich  is  u  .i^rand  feature  in  all  the  monasteries.  1 
went  to  look  at  the  place,  and  leaning  through 
a  ruined  arch,  I  looked  down  into  the  lower  story 
of  the  tower,  and  ther"  I  saw  the  melancholy  remains 
of  a  onei-  fanuius  lihr;  .-.  This  was  a  dismal  spK-taele 
for  u  devout  lovir  of  old  books — a  sort  of  biblical 
knight-errant,  as  I  then  considered  myself,  who  had 
entered  on  the  pi  rik)us  adventure  of  Blount  Athos  to 
rescue  from  the  thraUlom  of  ignorant  monks  those  fair 
vellum  volumes,  with  their  bright  illuminations  and 
velvet  dressss  and  jewelled  clasps,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  lain  imprisoned  in  their  dark  monastic 
dungeons.  It  was  indeed  a  heart-rending  sight.  Jiy  the 
dim  light  which  streamed  through  the  opening  of  an 
iron  door  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  tower,  I  saw  abu'' 
hundred  ancient  manuscripts  lying  amony  the  ru  >n- 
which  had  fVdlen  from  the  upper  floor,  whici  ■tvun 
ruinous,  and  ha<l  in  great  i>art  given  way.  Sor  i»l 
these  manuscripts  seemed  quite  entire — fine  u 
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folios ;  hut  the  monks  said  they  were  unapproachable, 
for  that  floor  also  on  which  they  lay  was  unsafe,  the 
V)oams  bcluw  lieiii^  rotten  from  tlio  wot  and  rain 
which  came  in  tlirough  the  roof.  litre  was  a  trap 
ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical  antiquary. 
I  peeped  at  the  old  manuscripts.  Inc.ked  particularly 
at  one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation.  I  ad- 
vanced cautiously  along  the  board-^.  ke(  ])ing  close  to 
the  wall,  whilst  cveiy  now  and  then  a  dull  cracking 
noise  warned  mo  of  my  danger,  but  1  tried  each 
board  by  stamping  upon  it  with  my  foot  before  I 
ventured  my  v  eight  upon  it.  At  last,  when  I  dared 
go  no  farther.  I  made  them  bring  mo  a.  long  stick, 
with  which  I  lished  u[>  two  or  tliioe  fine  manuscripts, 
and  poked  them  along  towards  the  dooi*.  When  Iliad 
safely  landed  (hem,  I  examined  them  more  at  my 
ease,  but  found  tliat  tlie  rain  had  washed  the  outer 
leaves  quite  clean :  the  pages  were  stuck  tight 
together  into  a  solid  ma»,  and  when  I  attempted  to 
open  them,  they  lu'oke  short  oif  in  square  bits  like 
a  biscuit.  Neglect  and  damp  and  exposure  had 
destroyed  them  cortipletely.  One  fine  volume,  a  large 
folio  in  double  columns,  of  most  veneiable  antiquity, 
particularly  grieved  me.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  manuscripts  there  might  be  under  the  piles  of 
rubbish.  Perhaps  some  of  them  might  still  l>e  legible, 
but  witliout  assistauci'  and  lime  I  could  not  clean  out 
the  ruins  that  had  fallen  from  above  j  and  1  was 
iinable  to  save  even  a  scrap  from  this  general  tomb  of 
a  whole  race  of  books.  1  came  out  of  the  great  tower, 
and  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  a  bearded 
assembly  of  grave  caloyeri  round  me,  I  vented  my 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  a  long  oration,  which  how- 
ever produced  a  very  slight  etfecl  upon  my  auditory ;  l>ul 
whether  from  their  not  understanding  Italian,  or  my 
want  of  eloquence,  is  matter  of  doubt.  My  man  was 
the  only  person  who  seemed  to  commiserate  my  mis- 
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fortune,  and  he  looked  so  genuinoly  vexed  and  sorry 
that  I  liked  liim  the  better  ever  iiftt  rwards.  At  length 
I  dismissed  the  iisseniMy  :  they  toddled  away  to  their 
siesta ;  and  I,  mounted  anew  ajfon  a  stout  well-fed 
mule,  bade  adieu  to  the  hospitable  agoumenos.  and 
was  soon  occupied  in  i)ickin.u:  my  way  among  the 
rocks  and  trees  towards  the  next  monastery.  In  two 
hours'  time  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  large  building 
standing  boldly  on  a  hill.  It  had  formerly  been  a 
college  :  and  a  magnificent  atiueduct  of  fourteen  double 
arches — that  i-,,  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  the  other 
— connected  it  with  another  hill,  and  had  a  grand 
effect,  with  long  and  luxuriant  masses  of  flowers 
streaming  from  its  neglected  walls.  In  half  an  hour 
more  I  arrived  at 

VATOPEDE. 

This  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
where  a  valley  opens  to  the  sea.  and  commands  a  little 
harbour  where  three  small  Greek  vessels  were  lying 
at  anchor.  The  buildings  are  of  great  extent,  with 
several  towers  and  dt)mes  rising  above  the  walls : 
I  sliould  say  it  was  not  smaller  than  the  upper  ward 
of  Windsor  Castle.  Tiie  original  building  was  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great.  That  worthy 
prince  being,  it  appears,  much  afflicted  by  the  leprosy, 
ordered  a  number  of  little  children  to  be  killed,  a  bath 
of  juvenile  blood  being  considered  an  excellent  remedy. 
But  while  they  were  selecting  them  he  w.is  told  in 
a  vision  that  if  he  would  become  a  Christian  his 
leprosy  should  depart  from  him  :  he  did  so,  and  wa.s 
immediately  restored  to  health,  and  all  the  children 
lived  long  and  hapjdly.  This  story  is  related  by 
Moses  Chorensis,  whose  veracity  I  will  not  venture 
to  doubt- 
In  the  iifili  century  tiiis  monastery  was  tlirown 
down  by  Julian  the  Apostate.    Theodosius  the  Great 
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l.iuilt  it  tip  ngaiii  in  gratitude  tor  tho  miraculous 
escape  of  his  son  Arcadius,  who,  having  fallen  over- 
l.oai'd  from  his  galloy  in  th^  Arohipdago,  was  Ijinded 
s;itely  on  this  spot  Ihrougli  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  to  who^e  special  hoi'our  the  great  church  was 
founded  :  fourteen  other  chapels  within  the  walls  .ittest 
the  i>icty  (-f  other  individuals.  in  the  year  S():i  the 
Saracens'  landed,  destroyed  the  monastery  by  tire, 
slew  many  of  the  monks,  took  the  treasures  and  broke 
the  mosaics :  butthe  representation  of  the  '  ^ssed  Viigin 
was  indestructible,  and  still  remained  saie  and  perfect 
above  the  altar.  There  was  also  a  w^ell  under  the  -^Itar, 
into  which  some  of  the  relics  were  thrown  and  after- 
wards recovered  by  the  connnunity. 

About  the  year  1300  St.  Athanasius  the  Patriarch 
persuaded  Nicholaus  and  Antonins,  certain  rich  men 
of  Adrianople,  to  restore  the  monastery  once  more, 
which  they  did,  and  taking  the  vows  became  monks, 
and  v»'ere  buried  in  the  narthex  or  portico  of  the 
church.  I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  being  buried  within  the  church  that  was 
permitted  in  the  <  arly  timeb  of  Ci>ristianity,  and  such 
is  still  the  rule  observed  in  the  Greek  Church  :  altars 
were,  however,  raised  over  the  tombs  or  places  of 
(-•xecution  of  niartyrs. 

This  church  contains  a  great  many  ancient  pictures 
i»f  small  size,  most  of  them  having  the  background 
oveiiaid  with  plates  of  sihcr-gilt :  two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  portraits  of  the  Empress  Theodora.  Two 
other  picui'es,  of  larger  size  and  richly  set  with 
jewels,  are  interesting  as  having  been  brought  from 
the  chur-  li  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  when  that 
city  fell  a  prey  to  the  Turkish  arms.  Over  the  doors 
of  the  church  and  of  the  great  refectory  there  are 
mosaic  <  representing,  if  I  remember  rightly,  saints 
tiiul  b<.lv  nersons.  One  of  the  chapels,  a  separate 
ljuilding  with  a  d'>me  which  had  been  newly  repaired, 
is  dedicated  to  the  *  Preservation  of  the  Girdle  of  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,'  u  relic  which  must  be  u  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  nionasteiy,  for  they  have 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  one-lialf  is  sent  into  Greece 
and  the  other  half  into  Asia  Minor  whenever  the 
plague  is  raging  in  those  countries,  and  all  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  that  terrible  disease  are  sure  to  be 
curt'd  if  they  t()U<  li  it.  whicli  tliey  are  allowed  lo  do 
'for  a  oniskleration.'  On  niy  inquiring  how  the  monas- 
tery hecame  i)ossessed  of  so  inestimable  a  medicine, 
I  was  gravely  informed  that  after  the  assumption  of 
the  liles-icd  Virgin  JSt.  Tliomas  went  uji  to  iieaven 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  there  slie  presented  him  with 
her  girdle.  My  informant  appeared  to  have  the  most 
unshakeable  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of  this  lii'-tory. 
and  expressed  great  surprise  that  1  had  never  heard  it 
hefore. 

The  library,  altliough  containing  nearly  four  thou- 
sand ju'inted  books,  has  none  oi'  any  high  antiquity  or 
on  any  suhject  but  divinity.  Tliere  are  also  about 
a  thousand  manuscripts,  of  which  three  or  four  htm- 
dred  are  on  vellum;  amongst  these  there  are  three 
tojiies  of  the  works  of  St.  ChrysoNtom  :  they  also  have 
hj^  head  in  the  ehureh  that  golden  mouth  out  of 
which  proceeded  -  >  voice  which  shook  the  empire 
with  the  thunder  of  its  denunciations.  The  most 
curious  manuscripts  are  six  rolls  of  parchment,  each 
ten  inches  wide  and  about  ten  feet  long,  containing 
prayer-  for  festivals  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  founda- 
tion of  certain  churcho.  There  were  at  this  time 
above  three  humlred  monks  resident  in  the  monastery  ; 
many  of  these  held  offices  and  places  of  dignity  under 
(ho  agoujuenos.  whose  cstal'lisliment  resembled  the 
court  of  a  petty  sovereign  prince.  Altogether  this  con- 
vent well  illustrates  what  some  of  the  great  monastic 
<'stal)li>hnienls  in  England  must  have  been  before  the 
lieioi'uiation.  It  covers  at  lea--t  tou.r  acre^  ot  trround.  and 
contains  so  many  separate  laiildings  within  its  massive 
walls  that  it  rei^einbles  a- fortified  town.  Eveiything 
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toM  ol'  wniiltli  aiul  indolence.  When  1  arrived,  the 
lord  abbot  was  asleep :  he  was  too  j^reat  a  man  to 
be  aroused  :  he  luid  eaten  a  l  ull  meal  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  ho  could  not  l)e  disturl>ed.  His  secretary, 
a  thin  pale  monk,  was  deputed  to  show  me  the  wonder^^ 
of  the  place,  and  as  we  proceeded  thi'ough  the  ditferent 
chapels  and  enormous  uiai^a/  iies  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
the  ollicers  of  the  ditt'erent  dej)artments  bent  down  to 
kiss  his  hand,  for  he  was  high  in  the  favour  of  my  lord 
tlu'abhot.  and  was  evidently  a  man  not  to  be  slighted  by 
tiie  inferior  authorities  if  they  wished  to  i^et  on  and 
prosper.  The  cellarer  was  a  sly  old  fellow  with  a  thin 
grey  beard,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  tell  a  good  story 
of  an  evening  over  a  llagon  of  gooi^  vine.  Exeei)t  at 
some  of  the  palaces  in  (Germany  J  have  never  seen 
such  gigantic  tuns  as  those  in  the  cellars  at  Vatopede. 
The  oil  is  kept  in  marble  vessels  of  the  size  and 
shajie  of  sarcophagi,  and  there  is  a  curious  picture 
in  the  entrance-room  of  the  oil-store,  which  rei)resents 
the  miraculous  increase  in  their  stock  of  oil  during 
a  year  of  scarcity,  when,  through  the  intercession  of 
a  pious  monk  who  then  had  charge  of  that  dejiart- 
ment,  the  marble  basins,  which  were  almost  empty, 
overflowed,  and  a  river  of  tine  fresh  oil  poured  in 
torrents  through  the  door.  The  frame  of  this  picture 
is  set  with  jewels,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  The 
refectory  is  an  immense  room :  it  stands  in  front  of 
the  church,  and  has  twenty-four  marble  tables  and 
seats,  and  is  in  the  same  cruciform  shape  as  that 
at  St.  Laura.  It  has  frequently  accommodated  live 
hundred  guests,  the  servants  and  tenants  of  the  abbey, 
who  come  on  stated  days  to  paj' their  rents  and  l  eceive 
the  benediction  of  the  ugoinnenos.  Sixty  or  seventy 
fat  mules  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  community,  and 
a  very  considerable  mnnber  of  Alhaniau  servants  and 

f,-.  .,1 1„,l„.„j   :,,  ..-'i  i:   1-   .r  .      ii  t 

III intrLcrct ;j  .itu  iv;uj^v.;i   i.i  v;u *  I ; »; i i viliisi^o  mCIOIC  i-iic  ^if-a*.' 

gate.  These,  unlike  their  brethren  of  Epirus,  are  a 
quiet,  stupid  race,  and  whatever  may  be  their  notions 
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of  anotlier  woikl,  they  evidently  think  that  in  tliis 
there  is  no  man  livinpr  equal  in  importance  to  the 
ijre.it  jiu'ouinenos  of  Y,nt opede,  and  no  t  ai  tlily  place  to 
compare  with  the  great  monasteiy  over  which  he  rules. 

From  Yatopede  it  requires  two  hours  and  a  hall'  to 
ride  to  the  monasteiy  of 

SPHIGMENOU. 

which  is  a  much  smaller  estahlishment.  It  is  said  to 
have  l)e(  ii  founded  hy  the  Emi.ress  Pulcheria,  sister 
ol'  the  Emperor  Theodosius  flie  y< iiiiinrci-,  ;iiid  if  so 
must  be  a  very  ancient  building,  fur  the  Empress  died 
on  the  18th  of  Februaiy  in  the  year  458.  Her  })rother 
Theodosius  wns  known  by  tlie  title  oi'  connomen  of 
MI AAiyp.i' (/)()?.  from  the  lieauty  of  his  writ  in  a'.  lie  was 
a  protector  of  the  Nostorian  and  Eutychian  heretics, 
and  ended  his  life  on  the  2(  >th  of  Octol)er  4C0. 

This  monastery  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valh-y  close 
to  the  sea,  squeezed  in  Ix  tween  three  little  hills.  tVom 
which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name  of  i(r({>iyfj.eyn^. 
"squeezed  together.'  It  is  inhabited  by  thirty  monks, 
who  ai'e  cleaner  and  keep  theii-  church  in  lietter  order 
and  neatness  than  most  of  their  brethren  on  Mount 
Athos.  Among  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  are  the 
first  things  they  show  to  the  pilijrim  from  beyond  the 
sea,  is  a  beautiful  ancient  cioss  of  gold  set  with 
diamonds.  Diamonds  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
ancient  pieces  of  jewelleiy :  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  ada- 
mantine being  an  epithet  api)lied  to  the  hardness  of 
steel,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  diamond  in  any  work  of 
:irt  of  the  Roman  or  classical  era.  Besides  the  diamonds 
the  cross  has  on  the  upper  end  and  on  the  extremities  ol 
the  two  arms  three  very  fine  and  large  emeralds,  each 
fastened  on  with  three  gold  nails  :  it  is  a  fine  sjtt-cimen 
or  eju'iy  jPWt-iiery.  .inci  >>t  vio  smaii  uiTi  Uisu-  xriiiii-. 

The  library  is  in  a  room  over  the  punh  of  tiie 
church  :  it  contains  about  1,500  volumes,  half  of  which 
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are  manuscripts,  mostly  uii  paper,  and  all  theological. 
I  met  with  four  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  two  of  the 
Epistles,  all  the  others  hoiii;^'  hooks  of  tlie  cliurch  ser 
vice  and  the  usual  folios  of  tiie  Fathers.  There  was, 
however,  a  Russian  or  Bulgarian  manuscript  of  the 
four  CJospi  Is  with  an  illumination  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  (iosp.  l.  It  is  wi-itteii  in  capital  letters, 
and  seemed  to  he  of  con>ideral>l('  antiquity.  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  finding  manuscripts  of  greater 
age  in  so  very  ancient  ;i  monastery  as  this  is;  hut 
perhaps  it  lias  iniderguno  more  s(iiieezing  than  that 
inflicted  tipon  it  by  the  three  liills.  I  slept  here  in 
peace  and  comfort. 

On  the  sea-shore  not  far  i'-oni  S|>hiL;iueiio!i  are  the 
ruins  of  tiie  monastery  oi  St.  Basil,  opposite  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  sea,  which  I  left  at  this  point,  and 
striking  tip  the  conntry  arrived  in  an  hour's  time  at 
the  monastery  of 

KILIANTARI. 

or  a  thousand  lions.  This  is  a  large  huilding,  of  which 
tile  ground-plan  reseml>les  the  shape  of  an  open  fan. 
It  stands  in  a  valley,  and  contained,  when  1  entered 
its  hospitable  gates,  about  fifty  monks.  They  pi*e- 
serve  in  the  sacrist\-  a  superl*  chalice,  of  a  kind  of 
Idoodstone  set  in  gold,  about  a  foot  high  and  eight 
inches  wide,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  B  •  •  tine  emperors. 
This  monastery  wa-  Imiuk'' ^  ]>y  '  an.  Prince  of 
Servia  :  I  couhl  not  niak<  at  at  ^  Mpie.  In  the 
library  they  had  no  great  numl)fcr  hooks,  and  what 
there  were  were  all  Russian  or  Btilgarian  :  I  saw  none 
which  seemed  to  1  <■  of  groat  antiquity.  On  inquiring, 
liowever,  wlietlu  tliey  had  not  some  Greek  manu- 
scripts, the  agouinenos  said  they  had  one,  which  he 
went  and  brought  me  out  of  the  sacristy :  and  this, 
to  my  admiration  and  sui-prise.  was  not  only  the  finest 
manuscrij)!  on  Mount  Athos,  l)ut  tlielinest  that  1  had  met 
with  in  any  (irreek  monastery,  with  the  single  exception 
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of  tlie  golden  mjinuscri]jl  of  the  New  Testauieiit  :it 
Mount  Sinai.  It  was  a  quarto  Evangelistarium. 
written  in  j^olden  letters  on  tine  ii-ltlfe  v(>lliini.  The 
characters  were  u  kind  of  semi-unciul.  rather  round 
in  their  forms,  of  large  size,  and  beautifully  executed, 
but  often  joined  together  and  having  many  contrac- 
tions and  ul)br<>viations,  in  these  respeets  resembling 
the  Mount  Sinai  MS.  This  niagnilic<'nt  volume  was 
given  to  the  monastery  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus 
Comnenus  about  tlie  year  11S4 ;  it  is  consequently 
not  an  early  ^IS.,  Ijiit  its  imperial  orii^in  lenders  it 
interesting  to  the  aihnirers  of  literary  treasures,  while 
the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a  (irccL  MS.  written  in 
letters  of  gold  or  silver  would  make  it  a  most  desirable 
and  important  acquisition  to  any  royal  library  ;  for 
besides  the  two  above  mentioned  there  are  not,  I 
believe,  more  than  seven  or  eight  MSS.  of  this  de- 
scription in  existence,  and  of  tliese  several  ai"e  merely 
fragments,  and  only  one  is  on  white  vtdlum  :  thi>.  i ; 
in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow.  Five 
of  the  others  are  on  blue  or  ])urple  vellum  —  viz..  Codex 
Cottonianus  in  the  liritish  Museum,  Titus  C.  15,  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospels  ;  an  octavo  Evangelistarium  at 
Vienna  ;  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  St. 
Luke  in  -silver  letters  at  Vienna  ;  the  Codex  Turicensis 
of  part  of  the  P:^alms ;  ami  six  leaves  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  in  silver  letters,  with  the  name  of  God 
ill  iiold.  in  the  Vatican.  There  may  possibly  be  others, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  them.  Latin  ]MSS.  in  golden 
letters  are  much  less  scarce,  but  Greek  MSS..  even 
those  which  merely  contain  two  or  three  pages  v«  ritten 
in  gold  letters.  ;ire  of  >^uch  rarity  that  hardly  a  dozen 
are  to  be  met  with  ;  of  these  there  are  three  in  the 
library  at  Parham.  I  think  the  Codex  Ebnerianus 
has  one  or  two  pages  written  in  gold,  and  the  tables 
(jf  a  gospel  at  Jerusalem  are  in  gold  on  deep  purple 
vellum.  At  this  moment  I  do  not  remember  any 
more,  although  doubtless  there  must  be  a  few  of  these 
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partially  ornanientpd  volumos  scattered  through  the 
great  librarios  of  Knn^pt-. ' 

From  Kiliaiitiiii,  whidi  i-N  tlie  last  monastery  on 
tlu»  N.E.  side  of  tiu'  pruinunt(n_ .  we  struck  across  the 
peninsula,  and  two  hours'  riding  brought  us  to 

Z0(;KAl'ilOlT. 

tlirouuh  ]ilaiiis  uf  rich  green  yrass  clotted  over  with 
gigantic  single  trees,  the  scenery  being  like  that  of  an 
English  i)ark.  only  liner  and  more  luxuriant,  as  well 
as  more  r'\t«'iisive.  This  monastery  was  fouinied  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  Sophos.  by  three  nobh'S  of  Constanti- 
nople who  became  monks  ;  and  the  local  tradition  is 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  '  J'ojh'  of  JionwS  IIow 
that  happened  I  know  not,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  tiie 
year  1502  by  Stephanus,  Waywode  of  Moldavia.  It  is 
a  large  fortified  building  of  very  imposing  appearance, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  surrounded  with  trees  and 
gardens  overlooking  a  deep  valley  which  o*  '^us  on  the 
gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  The  MSS.  here  a  'Igarian. 
and  not  of  early  date  ;  they  had  no  Greel  \  what- 
ever. 

From  Zographou.  following  the  valley,  we  arrived 
at  a  lower  i>lain  on  the  sea-coast,  and  there  we  dis- 
covered that  we  bad  lo-^t  our  w.iv  :  we  therefore 
retraced  our  step<,  and  turning  up  among  tlie  hills 
to  our  left  we  came  in  three  hours  to 

CASTA.AIONETA, 

which,  had  we  taken  the  riu'  t  road,  we  might  have 
reached  in  one.    This  is  a  very  |ioor  monastery,  but 

'  It  lati'ly  Ik. 11  (nuiul  hy  ilr.  'I'ist-hi'ndorl'  ^Mtucniienta 

Sium  hi'(l''u.  Lipsiai',  l^H-.  pago  11  ,  that  the  purple  MSS.  ol' 
the  Vatiouii,  Vienna,  and  tin-  British  Museum,  are  parts  of  the 
Hi\me  voliitn<- — -an  additional  proof  nf  tin-  extreme  rarity  of  this 
dt  ^eript  imi  of  l.u.'k  ;  tlicyarc  writti'ii  in  -^ih  er  letters  on  puipli- 
vellum  ;  the  names  of  the  Deity  .iiid  that  •<{'  Christ  are  wri^ii  n 
in  gohl  letters. 
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it  is  of  great  age  and  its  architecture  is  picturesque : 
it  was  originally  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

It  has  no  lilirary  nor  anytliing  particularly  well 
worth  mentioning,  excepting  the  original  deed  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus,  with  the  sign- 
manual  of  that  i)()t<'ntate  written  in  very  large  letters 
in  red  ink  at  tiic  bottom  of  tlio  deed,  by  which  lu* 
gianted  to  the  monastery  the  lands  which  it  still 
retains.  The  poor  monks  were  much  edified  by  the 
sitrht  of  the  patriarchal  letter,  and  when  I  wont  away 
rang  the  bells  of  the  church  tower  to  do  nio  honour. 

At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from  hence  stands  the 
monastery  of 

DOOHEIROU. 

It  is  the  first  to  the  west  of  those  upon  the  south- 
west shore  of  the  peninsula.    It  is  a  monastery  of 
great  size,  with  ample  room  for  a  hundred  monks, 
although  inhabited  by  only  twenty.    It  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Nice])horus  Botoniates,  and  was  last 
repaired  in  the  year  1578  by  Alexander,  Waywode 
of  Moldavia.    I  was  very  well  lodged  in  this  convent, 
and  the  fleas  were  singularly  few.  The  library  contained 
two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  vellum  MS8.    I  oTiiittcd  to 
note  the  number  of  MSS.  on  paper,  but  amongst  them 
I  found  a  part  of  Sophocles  and  a  fine  folio  of  Suidas's 
Lexicon.    Among  tho  Vi  iluni  M8S.  there  was  a  folio 
in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  various  works  of  the 
Fathers.   I  found  also  three  loose  leaves  of  an  Evange- 
listarium  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
had  been  cut  out  of  some  ancient  volume,  for  which  J 
hunted  in  the  dust  in  vain.    The  monks  gave  me 
these  three  leaves  on  my  asking  for  them,  for  even 
a  f  e\y  pages  of  such  a  manuscript  as  this  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

From  Docheirou  it  is  only  a  distance  of  half  an 
hour  to 


824.39 


c  c 
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XENOPHOU, 

which  stands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Hero  they  wore 
Imikling  a  church  in  thfi  centre  of  th"  great  court, 
which.  wIh'ii  it  is  liiiish< d.  will  be  the  largest  on 
Mount  Atlios.  Tln(><'  (ireck  liishops  were  livini;  ln-re 
in  exile.  1  (lid  nut  leui  n  what  the  holy  prelates  had 
done,  but  their  misdeeds  had  been  found  out  by  the 
Patriarch,  and  lio  had  sent  them  here  to  rusticate. 
This  nionastory  is  of  a  moderate  size;  its  found-  r  was 
8t.  Xeii(>i>hou,  regarding  whose  history  or  the  period 
at  which  lie  lived  I  am  unable  to  give  any  intormation. 
as  uoImkIv  kjiew  anything  about  him  on  the  s[)ut.  and 
I  cannot  find  hin"  in  any  catalogue  of  saints  which 
I  possess.  The  monastery  was  repaired  in  the  year 
1545  by  Danzulas  l?ornicns  and  Uadulus,  who  were 
brothers,  and  Banus  (the  Kan)  Barbulus,  all  three 
nobles  of  Hungary,  and  was  afterwards  beautified 
})y  Matthaeus,  Waywode  of  Bessiuabia. 

The  )il)rary  consists  of  lift  eon  hundred  printed 
books,  nineteen  MSS.  on  paper,  eleven  on  vellum, 
and  three  rolls  on  parchment,  containing  liturgies 
for  particular  days.  Of  the  MSS.  on  vellum  there 
were  three  which  merit  a  description.  One  was  a 
line  quarto  of  part  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
of  great  antiquity,  )>ut  not  in  uncial  letters.  Another 
was  a  quarto  of  the  four  (Jospcls  l)ound  in  faded  red 
velvet  with  silver  clasps.  Tliis  oook  they  affirmed 
to  be  a  royal  present  to  the  monastery  ;  it  was  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  was  peculiar  from 
the  ti'xt  ])eing  accom])anied  by  a  voluminous  commen- 
tary on  the  margin,  and  several  pages  of  calendars, 
prefaces,  etc.,  at  the  beginning.  The  headings  of  the 
Gospels  were  written  in  large  plain  letters  of  gold, 
in  the  libraries  of  forty  Greek  monasterie  1  iiave 
only  met  with  one  other  copy  of  the  Gospels  with 
a   commentary.     The    third    manuscript  was  an 
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immense  quarto  Evangolistnrium  aixteen  inches  square, 
bound  in  faded  green  or  blue  velvet,  and  said  to  be 

in  the  autoi^raph  of  th«j  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus. 
The  text  throughout  on  each  papfo  was  written  in  tlio 
form  of  ft  cross.  Two  of  tho  j>a;;»  s  are  in  piirplu  ink 
powdered  with  gold,  and  tlieso,  there  is  every  reason 
t<»  suppose,  arc  in  tho  handwriting,'  of  tho  ini|H"rial 
scribe  liimselt;  for  tlic  Byzantine  sovereigns  afh  ctod 
to  write  only  in  i»urplo,  as  their  deeds  and  a  magnifi- 
cent MS.  in  the  monastery  on  tli.-  isLnxl  of  Patmos  can 
testify;  the  titles  of  this  superb  vohinie  are  wiit ten 
in  gohl.  covering  the  whoio  [.age.  Altogether,  al- 
though not  in  uncial  lettei*8,  it  was  among  the  finest 
Greek  MSS.  that  1  liad  ever  seen — perha{)s.  next  to 
the  uncial  MSIS.,  the  hnest  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

I  asked  the  monks  whether  they  were  inclined  to 
part  with  these  three  books,  and  offered  to  purchase 
them  and  the  parchment  rolls.  There  was  a  little 
c  nsultation  among  them,  and  they  then  desired  to 
be  shown  those  which  I  particularly  coveted.  Then 
thert-  was  anotfier  consultation,  and  they  ;  -sked  me 
which  I  set  the  greatest  value  on.  So  I  said  the 
rolls,  on  which  the  three  rolls  were  unrolled,  and 
looked  at,  and  examined,  and  peeped  at  by  the  three 
monks,  who  put  themselves'  forward  in  the  business 
with  more  pains  and  curiosity  tlian  had  probably 
been  ever  wasted  upon  them  before.  At  last  they 
said  it  was  impossible,  the  rolls  were  too  precious 
to  be  parted  with,  but  if  I  liked  to  give  a  good  price 
I  should  have  the  rest ;  uj.on  which  I  took  up  the 
St.  Chrysostom,  the  least  valuable  of  the  three,  and 
while  I  examined  it.  saw  from  the  corner  of  my  eye 
the  three  monks  nudging  each  other  and  making 
signs.  So  1  said,  'Well,  now,  what  will  you  take 
for  your  two  books,  this  and  the  big  one?'  They 
asked  five  thousand  piastres ;  whereupon,  with  a 
look  of  indignant  scorn,  1  laid  down  the  St.  Chry- 
sostom and  got  up  to  go  away;  but  after  a  good 

c  c  2 
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deal  inon>  tulk  \vu  retired  to  the  divan,  or  drawing- 
room  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  monastery,  where 

I  convc'i"sed  witli  the  (lirt'o  oxilod  bishops,  lii  roursp 
of  time  I  was  called  out  intt)  another  room  lo  have 
a  cup  of  coffee.  There  were  my  fiiends  the  three 
monks,  the  ni.inasini^  <<.iiiinittee,  and  under  the 
diviin.  iiiipoifrct Iv  roiicfiilt d,  were  tlio  cornors  of 
tlu?  tliroo  splendid  MSS.  1  know  that  all  now  de- 
pended on  my  own  tact  whether  my  still  famished 
saddle-bags  wove  io  li.ivo  u  intal  or  not  tliat  day, 
the  dangor  lyin^'  iH-twfin  olb'ring  too  much  or  too 
little.  It'  you  otl'pr  too  much,  a  (iroek,  a  Jew,  or  an 
Arnu-nian  initnt'diatt  ly  thinks  that  the  desired  object 
must  be  InvaluaM.-.  tliat  it  inii--t  have  some  maj^ical 
projierties,  like  the  lump  of  AhuUlin,  which  will  bring 
wealth  upon  its  possessor  if  he  can  but  find  out  its 
secret ;  and  he  will  either  ask  you  a  sum  alisurdly 
large,  or  will  refuse  to  sell  it  at  any  price,  but  will 
lock  it  up  and  become  nervous  about  it,  and  examine 
it  over  and  over  again  privately  to  see  what  can  be 
thf  cause  of  tlie  I'.:  .!  "s  •  IlV  ii!.  •  -o  miub  for  a  tliitig 
apparently  so  utterly  useless.  On  the  otlier  hand,  too 
little  must  not  l>e  offered,  for  it  would  be  an  indignity 
to  suppose  that  persons  of  consideration  would  con- 
descend to  Sell  tliini,'s  oi  triliinu  value — it  wounds 
their  aristocratic  feelings,  they  are  above  "such  mean- 
nesses. By  St.  Xenoj)hou,  how  we  did  talk!  for  five 
mortal  hours  it  went  on,  I  pretending  to  go  away 
several  times,  but  being  always  called  back  by  one  or 
o^her  of  the  learned  committee.  I  drank  coffee  and 
sherbet  and  they  drank  arraghi ;  but  in  the  end  I  got 
the  great  Ijook  of  Alexius  Comnenus  for  the  value  of 
twenty-two  ])ounds,  and  the  curious  Gospels,  which 
I  had  treated  with  the  most  cool  disdain  all  along, 
were  iinally  thrown  into  (he  l)argain  ;  and  out  I 
walked  witii  a  big  book  under  eacii  arm,  bearing  witli 
perfect  resignation  the  smiles  and  scoffs  of  the  three 
brethren,  who  could  scarcely  contain  their  laughter  at 
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llio  way  thoy  had  <lon«'  the  silly  trav.  lh  r.  Tli.-ii  di.l 
the  smhllo-bags  begin  to  absuiuo  a  moro  comely  an«l 
satisfactory  form. 

Aft  or  a  stirni|>-ou|>  o|  hot  coffco,  perfuiiuMl  with  the 
incense  of  the  church,  the  monks  had.>  me  a  joyous 
adieu  ;  I  responded  as  joyously  :  in  short  every  one 
was  cliarnifd,  (■xc»-i>t  the  inide.  who  evidently  was 
njoro  surpristul  (lian  pleased  at  the  increased  weight 
which  ho  IkuI  to  tarry. 


CUAPTEK  XXVll 


The  Moniistcry.it  T!u>>i(M,-  -It s  Ciiin'tcims  Aiiliut — The  Monastery 
i.f  Xoi-oi)ot';inio— It>>  lIi!,loi  y — lliiih  Cliai  iu  t.  r  >4'  its  Ablmt— 
Excursion  to  the  Monasterirs  of  St.  Niriiolas  anil  St.  Dioni- 
sius — Interesting  Relicss — Magmlicent  Shrine- The  Library 
— The  Monastery  of  St.  Paul — Respect  shown  hy  the  Monks 
licnitiful  MS.— Extiaordinary  Liberality  and  Kindness 
of  tlie  A'obot  and  Monks — A  valuable  Acquisition  at  little 
Cost — Tiio  Mnnastt  ry  of  Siniopctra  — rurchase  of  MS. — The 
Monk  of  Xcrop'ttamo-  ilis  Ideas  about  Women — Excursion 
to  Carifz — The  Monastery  of  Coutloumoussi— The  Russian 
Book-Stealer— History  of  tlie  Monastery— Its  reputed 
Destruction  by  the  Pope  of  Rome — The  Aga  of  Cariez— 
Interview  in  a  Kiosk — The  She-Cat  of  Mount  Athos. 


From  Xenophou  I  went  on  to 

KUSSICO. 

where  also  they  were  repairing  the  injuries  which 
different  parts  of  the  edifice  had  sustained  during  the 
late  Greek  war.  Tho  igounienos  of  this  monastery 
was  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  and  accomplished 
man ;  he  spoke  several  languages  and  ruled  over 
a  hundred  and  thirty  monks.  They  had,  however, 
amongst  them  all  only  nino  MSS.,  and  thos(^  wore 
of  no  interest.  The  agoumenos  told  me  that  the 
monastery  formerly  possessed  a  MS.  of  Homer  on 
vellum,  which  he  sold  to  two  English  gentlemen  some 
years  ago,  who  were  mimediately  afterwards  plundered 
by  pirates,  and  the  MS.  thrown  into  the  sea.  As  1  never 
heard  of  any  Englishman  having  been  at  Mount  Athos 
since  the  days  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  I  could 
not  make  out  who  these  gentlemen  were :  probably 
they  were  Frenchmen,  or  Europeans  of  some  other 
nation.    However,  the  idea  of  the  pirates  gave  me 
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a  horrid  qualm  ;  and  I  thought  how  dreadful  it  would 

he  if  they  throw  my  Alexius  Comneiuis  into  the  sea  ; 
i*  made  me  feel  quite  uiK^omfortable.  This  monastery 
w-'Z  "  -lilt  hy  the  Empress  Catherine  the  First  of 
Iviis-i.i — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  repaired  by  her — 
fci-  ji  was  oriitinally  founded  by  Saint  Lazarus  Knezes 
oi  "-ervia,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Pante- 
leemon  the  Martyr.    A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  me  to 

XEROPOTAMO, 

where  I  was  received  witli  much  hospitality  and 
kindness  that  I  determined  to  make  i'  .uy  head-quarters 
while  1  visited  the  other  monasteries,  which  from  this 
place  could  readily  be  approached  by  sea.  I  was 
fortunate  in  procuring  a  boat  with  two  jaen — a  sort 
(jf  naval  lay  brethren-  who  agreed  to  row  mo  about 
wherever  I  liked  and  bring  me  back  to  Xeropotamo 
for  lifty  piastres,  and  this  they  would  do  whenever 
I  chose,  as  they  were  not  very  i)articular  about  time, 
an  article  upon  which  they  evidently  set  small  value. 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Komanus  about  the  year  920;  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Andronicus  the  Second  in  V'V20 ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthc^uake,  and 
was  again  repaired  by  the  Sultan  Selim  the  First,  or 
at  least  during  his  rei-^n — that  is.  about  151").  It  was 
in  a  ruinous  condition  in  the  year  1701  ;  it  was  again 
repaired,  and  in  the  Greek  revolution  it  was  again  dis- 
mantled ;  at  tli(?  time  of  my  visit  they  v/ere  actively 
employed  in  restoring  it.  Alexander,  Waywode  of 
Wallachia,  was  a  groat  benefactor  to  this  and  other 
monasteries  of  Athos,  which  owe  much  to  the  piety  of 
the  different  Christian  princes  of  the  Danubian  states 
of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  library  over  the  porch  of  the  church,  which  is 
large  and  handsome,  contains  one  thousand  printed 
books  and  between  thirty  and  forty  manuscripts  in 
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bad  condition.  I  saw  none  of  coiise<iucnce :  that  is 
to  say,  nothing  except  the  usual  volumes  of  divinity 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  ch-ucli  is  preserved 
a  large  piece  of  the  holy  cross  richly  set  with  valuable 
jewels.  The  agoumenos  of  Xeropotamo,  a  man  with 
a  (lurk  grey  beard,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  struck  nio 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  what  an  abbot  of  an  ascetic 
monastery  ought  to  be  ;  simple  and  kind,  yet  clever 
enough,  and  learned  in  the  divinity  of  his  church,  he 
set  an  example  t<>  the  monks  under  his  rule  of  devotion 
and  rectitude  ot  conduct :  he  was  not  slothful,  or 
haughty,  or  grasping,  and  seemed  to  have  a  truly 
religious  and  cheerful  mind.  lie  was  looked  up  to 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  community ;  and  with  his 
dignified  manner  and  ai)pearance,  his  long  grey  hair, 
and  dark  flowing  roljes,  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  what 
the  saints  and  holy  men  of  old  must  have  been 
in  tile  early  days  of  Christianity,  when  they  walked 
entirely  in  the  faith,  and— if  required  to  do  so — 
AM  ingly  gave  themselves  up  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  : 
when  in  all  their  actions  they  were  influenced  solely 
by  the  dictates  of  their  religion.  Would  that  such 
times  would  come  again !  But  where  every  one  sets 
up  a  new  religion  for  himsolf,  and  when  people  laugh 
at  and  ridicule  those  things  which  their  ignorance 
prevents  them  from  appreciating,  how  can  we  hope 
for  this  ? 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  from  my  comfortable 
couch,  and  ran  scrambling  down  the  hill,  over  the 
rolling  stones  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  on  which 
tlie  monastery  of  the  '  dry  river '  {^ypoTroTnf^an — courou 
chesme  in  Turkish)  is  built.  We  got  into  the  boat : 
our  carpets,  some  oranges,  and  various  little  stores  for 
a  (lay's  journ*  y,  which  the  good  monks  had  supplied 
us  with,  being  brought  down  by  sundry  good-n-itured 
lubberly  KaTaKVfiemi — religious  youths — who  were  de- 
lighted at  haviiig  sometliing  U>  do,  and  were  as  pleased 
as  children  at  having  a  good  heavy  praying-carpet  to 
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carry,  or  a  basket  of  oranges,  or  a  cushion  from  the 

inoiiastory.  They  all  waited  on  the  shore  to  soe  us 
off,  and  away  we  went  along  the  coast.  As  the  sun 
got  up  it  became  oppressively  hot,  and  the  first  mon- 
;ist(>ry  we  cinie  abreast  of  was  that  of  Simopetra, 
which  is  pt  rched  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  high  at  least,  if  not  twice  as 
much.  This  rather  daunted  me :  and  as  we  thought 
perhaps  to-niorrow  would  not  be  so  hot,  I  put  off 
climbing  up  tlie  precipice  for  the  present,  and  rowed 
gently  on  in  the  cahn  sea  till  we  came  before  the 
monastery  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS, 

the  smallest  of  all  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos.  It 
was  a  most  picturesque  building,  stuck  up  on  a  rock, 
and  is  famous  for  its  tigs,  in  the  eating  of  which,  in 
the  absence  of  more  interestisig  matter,  we  all  employed 
ourselves  a  considerable  tim<' ;  they  were  marvellously 
cool  and  delicious,  and  theu  were  such  quantities  of 
them.  We  and  the  boatmen  sat  in  the  shade,  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  till  we  were  ashamed  of  staying  any 
longer.  I  forgot  to  ask  who  the  founder  was.  There 
was  no  library  ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  but  figs ; 
so  we  got  into  the  boat  again,  and  sweltered  on 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  then  we  came  to 

ST.  DIONISIUS. 

This  monastery  is  also  built  upon  a  rock  immedi- 
ately above  the  sea  ;  it  is  of  moderate  size,  ))ut  is  in 
good  repair.  Tliere  was  a  look  of  comfort  about  it 
that  savoured  of  easy  circumstances,  but  the  number 
of  monks  in  it  was  small.  Altogether  this  monastery, 
as  regards  the  anti<iuities  it  contained,  was  the  m"~t 
interesting  of  all.  The  church,  a  good-sized  building, 
is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Hanging 
on  the  w-all  near  the  door  of  catrunco  v.^us  a  portrait 
painted  on  wood,  about  three  feet  square,  in  a  frame 
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of  silver-gilt,  set  with  jewels ;  it  represented  Alexius 
Comnemis,  Einp('i  i»r  of  Tiebizonde,  the  finiiid*  r  of  tlie 
monastery.  He  it  was,  I  believe,  who  built  that  most 
beautiful  church  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  of 
Trebizonde,  which  is  called  St.  Sophia,  probably  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  cathedral  of  Cuiistaiitiiioplo. 
He  is  drawn  in  his  imperial  rubes,  and  the  portrait 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  X  ever  saw.  He  founded 
this  church  in  tho  year  1880  ;  and  Neagulus  and  Peter, 
Waywodes  of  Bessarabia,  restored  and  repaired  the 
monastt  ry.  There  w;is  another  curious  portrait  of 
a  lady  ;  I  did  not  learn  who  it  was  :  very  j)rol>ably 
the  Emi>r('ss  Pulclieria.  or  else  Foxandra  Donina 
(Domina  ?),  wife  of  Alexander,  Way^^  ide  of  Wallachia; 
for  both  these  ladies  were  benefactors  to  the  convent. 

I  was  taken  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  church,  and  we  stood 
in  the  middh^  of  the  floor  before  the  €(Koi  o(rT'(.rt?.  whilst 
the  monks  Ijrought  out  an  old-fashioned  low  wooden 
table,  upon  which  they  placed  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
which  they  presumed  we  came  to  adore.  Of  these 
some  were  very  interesting  specimens  of  intricate 
workmanship  and  superb  and  precious  materials.  One 
was  a  patera,  of  d  kind  of  china  or  paste,  made,  as 
T  imagine,  of  a  multitude  of  turquoises  ground  down 
together,  for  it  was  too  large  to  be  of  one  single 
turquoise ;  there  is  one  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  far 
inferior  workmanship,  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Marc. 
This  marvellous  dish  is  carved  in  very  high  relief 
with  minute  figures  or  little  statues  of  the  saints, 
with  inscriptions  in  very  early  Greek.  It  is  set  in 
pure  gold,  richly  worked,  and  was  a  gift  from  the 
Empress  or  imperial  Princess  Pulcheria.  Then  there 
was  an  invaluable  shrine  for  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  bones  and  aiiotlier  of  his  heads  are  in 
the  cathedral  of  Genoa.  St.  John  Lateran  also  boasts 
a  head  of  St.  John,  but  that  may  have  belonged  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  This  shrine  was  the  gift  of 
Neagulus,  Wayv,'ode  or  Hospodar  of  Wallachia ;  it  is 
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about  two  feet  long  and  two  feefc  high,  and  is  in  the 
shiii>e  of  II  Byzantine  church  ;  the  ni;itori;il  is  silvor-^ilt. 
luit  the  iulmiralile  and  singular  style  of  the  workman- 
ship gives  it  a  value  far  surpassing  its  intrinsic  worth. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  five  domos  of  gold  ;  on  each 
side  it  has  sixteen  recesses,  in  which  are  portraits  of 
the  saints  in  niello,  and  at  each  end  there  are  eight 
others.    All  the  windows  are  enriched  in  open-work 
tracery,  of  a  strange  sort  of  Gotliic  pattern,  unlike  any- 
thing ia  Europe.    It  is  nli  .;*'tlier  a  wonderful  and 
precious  monument  of  ancient  art,  the  production  of  an 
almost  unknown  country,  rich,  quaint,  and  original  in 
its  design  an<l  execution,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  on  Mount  Athos ;  altliough  the  patera 
of  the  Princess  Pulcheria  might  probably  be  considered 
of  greater  value.    There  were  many  other  shrines  and 
relitpiaries.  but  none  of  any  particular  interest. 

I  next  proceeded  to  the  library,  which  contained  not 
much  less  than  a  thousand  manuscripts,  half  on  p&per 
and  half  on  vellum.    Of  those  on  vellum  the  most 
valuable  were  a  quarto  Evangelistarium,  in  uncial 
letters,  and  in  beautiful  preservation ;  another  Evan- 
gelistarium, of  which  three  fly-leaves  were  in  early 
uncial  Greek  ;  a  small  quarto  of  the  Dialogues  of 
St.  Gregory,  ^tuAoyoi  Vpnyopiov  Tov  6'coA.oyoi',  not  in  uncial 
letters,  with  twelve  fine  miniatures  ;  a  small  quarto 
New  Testameno,  containing  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  some 
magnificent  folios  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  not  one  classic  author.    Among  the  manu- 
scripts on  paper  were  a  folio  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
badly  written,  two  copies  of  the  works  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  a  multitude  of  books  for  the  church 
service.    Alas!  they  would  part  with  nothing.  The 
library  was  altogether  n  magnificent  collection,  and  for 
the  most  part  well  pi-eserved :  they  had  no  great 
number  of  printed  books.    I  should  imagine  that  this 
monastery  must,  from  some  fortunate  accident,  have 
suffered  less  from  spoliation  during  the  late  revolution 
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than  any  of  the  others ;  for,  considering  that  it  is  not 
;i  yeiy  l,ir;;o  f>st,il)lishment,  the  number  of  valuable 
tliinj^s  it  contiiiiied  was:  quito  ustonishini,'. 

A  quarter  of  ;in  hour  s  row  brought  us  to  the  scarica- 
tojo  of 

ST.  PAUL, 

from  whoiice  wo  had  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
a  steejt  liill  to  tlie  mouastory.  whrro  I.iiihlim,r  ropairs 
wore  ;,'oing  on  with  great  activity.    1  was  received  with 
cheerful  hospitality,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintanco 
of  four  monks,  wlio  amongst  tliem  spoke  Englisli. 
French,  Italian,  and  German.    Having  been  installed 
in  a  separate  bed-room,  cleanly  furnisliud  in  the  Tin  kish 
style,  where  I  subsequently  en  joyed  a  delightful  night's 
rest,  undisturl)ed  l)y  a  single  flea.  I  was  conducted  into 
a  large  airy  hall.   Here,  .-itler  a  very  comfortable  dinner, 
the  smaller  fry  of  monks  assembled  to  hear  the  illustri- 
ous stranger  hold  forth  in  turn  to  the  four  wise  fathers 
who  spoke  unknown  tongues,     The  simple,  kind- 
hearted  brethren  looked  with  awe  and  wonder  on  the 
quadruple  powers  of  those  lips  that  uttered  such  strange 
sounds  ;  just  as  the  Peruvians  made  their  reverence  to 
the  Spanish  horses,  whose  speech  they  understood  not, 
and  whose  manners  were  beyond  their  comprehension. 
It  was  fortunate  for  my  reputation  that  the  reverend 
German  scliolar  was  of  a  close  and  taciturn  dis})osition, 
since  my  knowledge  of  his  scraughing  language  did  not 
extend  very  far,  and  when  we  got  to  scientific  dis- 
cussion I  was  very  nejirly  at  a  stand-still  ;  ))nt  I  am 
inclhied  to  think  that  he  upheld  my  dignity  to  save 
his  own ;  and  as  my  servant,  who  never  minced 
matters,  had  doubtless  told  them  that  I  could  speak 
ninety  othei-  languages,  .and  was  besides  nephew  to 
most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Ennqte,  if  a  phoenix  had 
come  in  lie  would  have  had  a  lower  jdace  assigned  him. 
I  found  also  that  in  this— as  indeed  in  all  the  other 
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monasteries — one  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  L.ui.l  was  looked  uiion  with  u  certain  degree 
ol  respoct.  In  short.  1  louiul  that  at  last  I  was  amongst 
a  set  ol  people  who  had  the  s-^nse  to  appreciate  my 
merits  ;  so  I  held  up  my  head,  and  assumed  all  the 
(liiriiified  humility  of  real  greatiu  ss. 

This  monastery  was  founded  for  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  monks  by  Constantine  Biancobano.  llospodar 
of  VVallachia.  Tlien^  was  little  that  was  interesting 
in  it,  either  in  architecture  or  any  other  walk  of  art  ; 
the  library  was  eontaine<l  in  a  small  ligli  'oset,  the 
books  were  clean,  and  ranged  in  order  oi.  the  new 
deal  shelves.  There  was  only  one  (iiv»  k  manuscript, 
a  duodecimo  copy  of  the  Gos])els  of  the  twelfth  or 
tliirtoenth  century.  The  Servian  and  Bulgarian  manu- 
scripts amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty:  of 
tliese  three  were  remarkable  ;  the  first  was  a  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels,  u  thick  quarto,  and  the  uncial 
letters  in  which  it  was  written  were  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  height :  it  w^ns  imperfect  at  the  end.  The 
second  was  also  a  copy  of  the  (rospels.  a  folio,  in  uncial 
letters,  with  fine  illuminations  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel,  and  a  large  and  curious  portrait  of  a  patriarch 
at  the  end:  all  the  stops  in  this  volume  were  dots  of 
gold  ;  several  words  also  were  written  in  gold.  It  was 
a  noble  manuscript.  The  third  was  likewise  a  folio  of 
the  Gosjiels  in  the  ancient  Bulgarian  language,  and, 
like  the  other  two,  in  uncial  letters.  This  manuscript 
was  quite  full  of  illuminations  from  begiiming  to  end. 
I  had  seen  no  book  like  it  anywhere  in  the  Levant. 
I  almost  tumbled  otT  the  steps  on  which  I  was  perched 
on  the  discovery  of  so  extraordinary  a  volume.  I  saw 
that  these  books  were  taken  care  of,  so  I  did  not  much 
like  to  ask  whether  they  would  part  with  them  ;  more 
especially'  as  the  commimity  was  evidently  a  prosperous 
one,  and  had  no  need  to  soli  any  of  their  goods. 

After  walking  about  the  monastery  with  the  monks, 
as  I  was  going  away  the  agoumenos  said  he  wished  he 
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had  uuythin;;  which  he  could  present  to  ine  as  a  memo- 
rial of  my  visit  to  the  convent  of  S  .  Paul.    On  this 

a  brisk  firp  of  rociprocal  oomplimonts  ensued,  and 
I  observed  that  I  should  like  to  take  a  hook.  'Oh  ! 
by  all  means ! '  he  said  :  '  we  make  no  use  of  the  old 
books,  and  should  be  jjlad  if  you  would  accept  one.' 
We  returned  to  tlie  binary;  an<l  the  ajjoumr'nos  took 
out  one  at  a  hazard,  as  you  might  take  a  l)rick  or 
a  stone  out  of  a  pile,  and  presented  it  to  me.  Quoth 
I,  'Tf  you  don't  enre  Avli.vt  hook  it  is  that  j'ou  are  so 
good  as  to  give  me,  let  me  take  one  which  pleases  me;' 
and  so  saying  I  took  down  the  illuminated  folio  of  the 
Bulgarian  Gospels,  and  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
aw.ike  when  the  agoumeiios  gave  it  into  my  liands. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  i)iece  of  impertinence  of  which 
I  was  ever  guilty,  was  when  I  asked  to  buy  another ; 
but  that  they  insisted  upon  giving  me  also ;  so  I  took 
the  folio  copy  of  the  Gospels  mentioned  above.  I  idt 
almost  ashamed  at  accepting  this  last  l)ook  ;  but  who 
could  resist  it ,  knc^wing  that  both  were  utterly  valueless 
to  the  moidis.  and  were  not  saleable  in  the  bazaar  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  any  neighbouring 
city  ?  However,  before  I  went  away,  as  a  salve  to  my 
conscience  I  gave  some  money  to  the  chui-ch.  The 
autliorities  accompanied  nie  beyond  the  outer  gate,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  agounient)s  mules  were  provided 
to  take  us  down  to  the  sea-shore,  where  we  found  our 
clerical  mariners  ready  for  us.  One  of  the  monks,  who 
wished  for  a  passage  to  Xeropotamo,  accompanied  us  ; 
and,  turning  our  Ijoat's  head  again  to  the  north-west, 
we  arrived  before  long  a  second  time  below  the  lofty 
rock  of 

SIMOPETRA. 

This  monastery  was  founde<l  by  St.  Simon  the 
Anchorite,  of  whose  history  I  was  unable  to  learn 
anything.    The  buildings  are  connected  with  the  side 


View  of  the  Monastery  and  Aqueduct  of  Simopetra,  on 
Mount  Athos,  taken  from  the  Sea-shore. 
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of  the  mountain  by  a  tine  aqueduct,  which  has  a  grand 
effect,  perched  as  it  is  at  so  great  a  height  above  the 

sen,  and  consistiiifj;  of  two  rows  of  elevi'U  arches,  one 
iil)ovG  tho  other,  with  one  lefty  arch  across  a  chasm 
inunediiitely  under  the  walls  of  the  monasteiy,  which, 
as  seen  from  this  side,  resembles  an  immense  square 
towel-,  with  sever.'d  rows  of  wooden  hab  niiies  or  f»alleries 
l)rojecting  from  th(»  walls  at  a  prodigious  height  from 
the  ground.  It  was  no  slight  effort  of  gymnastics  to 
get  up  to  the  door,  where  I  was  received  with  many 
grotes<jue  ]>ows  by  an  ancient  porter.  I  was  usliered 
into  the  presence  of  the  agoumenos.  who  sat  in  a  hall, 
surrounded  l>y  a  reverend  conclave  of  his  bearded  and 
long-haired  monks  :  and  after  partaking  of  swei  tme;'ts 
and  water,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  according  to  custom, 
but  no  jiipes — for  the  divines  of  Mount  Athos  do  not 
indulge  in  smoking — they  took  me  to  the  church  and 
to  the  library. 

In  the  latter  1  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts, of  which  fifty  were  on  vellum,  all  works  of 
divinity,  and  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fine 
books.  I  asked  permission  to  purchase  three,  to  which 
they  acceded.  These  were  the  '  Life  and  Works  of  St. 
.Tohn  Climax,  Agoumenos  of  Mount  Sinai,'  a  quarto  of 
the  eleventh  century  :  the  '  Acts  and  Ej)istles,*  a  noble 
folio  written  in  large  letters  in  double  columns:  a  veiy 
fine  manuscript,  the  letters  upright  and  not  much 
joined  together:  at  the  end  is  an  inscription  in  red 
letters,  which  may  contain  the  date,  but  it  is  so  faint 
that  I  could  not  make  it  out.  The  third  was  a  quarto 
of  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  picture  of  an  evangelist 
at  tho  beginning  of  each  Ciospel.  Whilst  I  was 
arranging  the  payment  for  these  manuscripts,  a  monk, 
opening  the  copy  of  the  Gospels,  found  at  the  end 
a  horrible  anathema  and  malediction  written  by  the 
donor,  a  prince  '^r  king,  he  sjud,  against  any  one  who 
should  sell  or  part  with  this  book.  This  was  very 
unlucky  :  it  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  monks, 
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und  they  refused  to  sell  that  book  ;  but  as  no  anathema 
was  found  in  either  of  the  two  other  voliuues,  I  was 
a.iowed  to  take  thcni,  and  so  wont  on  my  way  rejoicing. 
They  rang  th..  bi  lls  at  my  doparturc.  and  I  heard  them" 
at  intervals  jingling  in  the  air  above  me  as  I  scrambled 
down  the  rocky  mountain.  Except  Dionisiou,  this  was 
the  only  monastery  where  the  agoumenos  kissed  the 
letter  of  the  patriarcli  and  laid  it  uiK>n  his  forel  ad  : 
the  sign  of  reverence  and  obedience  which  is,  or  ought 
to  be.  obset  ved  witli  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan  and 
other  Oriental  potentates. 

The  same  evening  I  got  back  to  my  comfortalih' 
room  at  Xeropotamo,  and  did  ample  justice  to  a  good 
meagre  dinner  after  the  heat  and  fatigues  of  the  day. 
A  monk  had  arrived  from  one  of  the  onflyinir  farms 
who  could  speak  a  little  Italian  ;  he  was  deputeil  t:.  do 
the  honours  of  the  house,  and  accordingly  dined  with 
me.    He  was  a  magnificent-looking  man  of  thirty  or 
thirty-tive  years  of  age,  with  large  eyes  and  long  black 
hair  and  1  aard.    As  we  sat  together  in  the  evening  in 
the  ancient  room,  }>y  the  light  of  one  dim  brazen  lamp, 
with  deep  shades  thrown  across  his  face  and  lijnire' 
I  thought  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  study  lor 
Titian  or  Sebastian  del  Piombo.    In  the  course  of 
conversation  I  found  that  h<^  had  learnt  Italian  from 
another  monk,  having  never  been  out  of  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Athos.    His  parents  and  most  of  the  other 
mhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  was  born,  some- 
where m  Roumelia—  but  its  name  or  exact  position  he 
did  not  know — had  been  massacred  during  soxue  revolt 
or  disturbance.    So  he  had  been  told,  but  he  remem- 
bered nothing  about  it  :  he  had  been  educated  in 
a  school  in  this  or  one  of  the  other  monasteries,  and 
his  whole  life  had  been  passed  upon  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  case  with  very  many 
other  monks.    He  did  n.f  vmi^mlx  v  hi,  m-Aher,  and 
did  not  seem  quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one ;  he  had 
never  seen  a  woman,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  what 

824.39  D 
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sort  of  thiiv"^  wonv  n  wovp.  <.r  wluvt  they  looked  like. 
Ho  asked  me  wheti.er  I  hey  resembled  the  pictures  of 
the  Panagia,  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  hang  in  everv 
church.    Now,  those  wh..  are  eonversant  with  the 
peculiar  oonve'ntional  representations       the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  wh.c 
are  all  exactly  alike,  stiff,  hard,  and  dry  without 
anv    appearance    of    life   or   emotion,    will  agree 
with  me  tliat  they  do  not  afford  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  grace  or  Umty  ol  the  fair  sex  :  and 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  .Mppearan.e  h.tween 
l.lu.  k  women,  Circassians,  and  tliose  of  other  nations, 
which  was,  howev.  r,  (lifhcult  to  describe  to  one  who 
had  never  seen  a  ladv  of  any  race.    He  listened  with 
great  interest  while  1  t.ld  him  that  all  women  were 
not  exactly  like  the  pi<  tuies  he  had  seen,  and  that 
they  differed  considerably  one  from  another,  m  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  understand. nu' ;  hut  I  d.d  n<.t  think 
it  charital.le  to  carry  on  the  conversation  lurLlier, 
although  the  i>oor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  know  m.>re  of  that  m  eresting  ra.-e  of 
beings  from  whose  so.  iety  lie  had  hec^n  so  .'utirely 
debarred.    I  often  thought  afterwards  ot  the  singular 
lot  of  this  manly  and  noble-looking  monk :  whether  he 
is  still  a  reeluso,  either  in  the  monastery  or  in  his 
mountain-farm.  wiMi  its  little  moss-grown  chapel  as 
ancient  a3  tlie  days  of  Coi..,tantine  ;  or  whether  he  has 
<rone  out  into  the  world  and  mingled  m  its  pleasures 

'""''l  .-u-ran-ed  witli  the  captain  of  a  small  vessel  which 
was  lying  off  Xeropotamo  taking  in  a  ch-  o  of  wood, 
that  he  should  give  me  a  pass.age  in  two  *  r  three  (lays, 
when  he  said  he  should  he  ready  to  sail;  and  m  the 
aneantime  1  purposed  to  explore  the  metroiK)lis  of 
Mount  Athos,  the  town  of  Cariez  ;  and  then  to  go  to 
Caracalla,  and  remaia  iiieie  ar-  im  •.;  -^a-^  ivct^  .  .  j. 
A,  cordin-ly,  the  next  morning  1  set  out,  the  ugoumenos 
supplying  me  with  mules.    The  guide  did  not  know 
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how  far  it  wuh  to  (,  arit>z,  w  hich  is  sitiiati'd  ulmost  in 
the  centra*  of  the  peninsula.    I  found  it  was  only 

distant  on,  liour  and  a  halt  ;  hnt  as  I  luid  not  niado 
arrangonients  to  go  on,  I  was  oKlijjo.l  to  romaiii  thorp 
all  day.    Close  to  th*-  town  is  the  L,'n'at  monast^^ry  of 

corTLorMorssi. 

tho  most  i'»^i,nilar  l)uil<linu'  <>n  Mount  Athos.  It  ron- 
tains  u  lar^*-  squaiv  court  with  a  cloister  ot  stoiin  areljes 
all  round  it,  out  of  which  thf>  colls  and  chanihcrs  oj^on. 
•IS  th»  v  (1(1  in  :\  Koinan  Catholic  c(»nv(Mit.  The  <  lunch 
stands  in  the  centre  of  this  <|uadrangli',  and  glories  in 
a  famous  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  wall  of 
the  narthe-  ir  porcli,  before  the  door  of  entrance. 
The  monas  as  at  tliis  time  nearly  uninhal)it<'d  ; 
but,  after  son)e  t/onhle.  1  lound  one  monk,  who  made 
great  dirticidti.'s  is  to  sliowing  me  the  library,  for  he 
said  a  Ki;-  i.iii  had  Ik  i  n  thei*'  ^omo  time  :i^o  and  had 
i)orrowed  a  liuuk  which  he  never  returned.  However, 
at  last  I  gained  admission  by  means  of  that  ingenious 
silver  key  which  opeii-'  io  many  locks. 

In  a  Lrood-si/..(l  s(|nare  room,  filled  with  slielves  all 
round,  I  found  a  line,  altliough  neglecteil,  collection  of 
books ;  a  great  many  of  them  thrown  on  the  floor  in 
heaps,  ami  covered  all  over  with  <hist.  which  the 
Russian  dui  not  appear  to  have  much  disturl)ed  when 
he  borrowed  the  book  which  had  occasioned  me  so 
much  trouble.  Th^  re  were  aliout  six  or  seven  hundred 
volumes  of  juinted  l)ooks.  tw(»  hundred  jM8S.  on  pa]»er, 
and  a  iiinidred  md  hfty  on  vellum.  1  was  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  this  library  at  all  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  solitary  monk  thouuht  I  was  a  Russian,  and  would 
not  let  me  alone,  or  give  me  the  time  1  wanted  for  my 
researches.  I  found  a  multitude  of  folios  and  quartos 
of  the  works  of  St.  Cluyso-,tom,  who  seems  to  have 

been  tht*  jr,  intTipt'i!    :;irsti'*;riwr   «;i    tiU-  IiH>nKS  Oi  .^lOUnt 

Athos,  that  is  in  the  days  when  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading — a  tedif»us  custom,  which  they  have  long 
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since  given  up  by  general  consent.  I  met  also  with  an 
Evangelistarium,  a  quarto  in  uncial  letters,  but  not  in 
very  fine  condition.  Two  or  three  other  old  monks 
had  by  tliis  time  crept  out  of  their  holes,  but  they 
would  not  part  with  any  of  their  books :  that  unhappy 
Eussian  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  whole  brotherhood 
with  suspicion.  So  we  went  to  the  church,  which  was 
curious  and  quaint,  us  they  all  are,  but  it  did  not  differ 
materially  from  all  the  other  churches  of  Mount  Athos. 

Coutloumoupsi  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  and  having  been  destroyed  by  'the  Pope  of 
Bonn','  was  restored  by  the  piety  of  various  hospodars 
and  waywodes  of  Bessarabia.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  these  worthy  monks  c:in  mean  when  they 
aifirm  that  several  of  their  monasteries  have  been 
burnt  and  plundered  by  the  Pope.  Perhaps  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades  some  of  the  rapacious  and  undis- 
ciplined hordes  who  accompanied  the  armies  of  the 
Cross— not  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  but  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and 
robbery— may  have  been  attractec,  l>y  the  fame  of  the 
riches  of  these  peaceful  convents,  and  have  made  the 
differences  in  their  religion  a  pretext  for  sacrilege  and 
rapacity.  Thus  bands  of  pirates  and  brigands  in 
the  middle  ages  may  have  cloaked  their  acts  of  violence 
under  the  specious  excuse  of  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  and  so  the  Pope  has  acquired  a  bad  name,  and 
is  looked  upon  with  terror  and  animosity  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mou.isteries  of  the  Holy  Mountain. 

Having  seen  what  I  could,  I  went  on  to  the  town  of 
Cariez,  if  it  can  properly  be  called  such  ;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  exjdain  what  it  is.  One  may  perhaps  say  that 
what  Washington  is  to  the  United  States,  Cariez  is  to 
Mount  Athos.  A  few  artificers  do  live  there  who 
carve  crosses  and  ornaments  in  cypress-wood.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  place  is  the  great  church  of 
Frotatoii.  which  ia  suriuunded  by  smaller  buildings 
and  chapels.   These  I  saw  at  a  distance,  but  did  not 
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visit,  because  I  could  get  no  mules,  and  it  was  too  hot 
to  walk  so  far.    A  Turkish  aga  lives  here  :  he  is  sent 
by  the  Porte  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  monks, 
and  also  to  i>iotect  them  from  other  Turkish  visitors. 
He  is  paid  and  provided  with  food  by  a  kind  of  rate 
which  is  levied  on  the  twenty-one  monasteries  of  "Xyiov 
'Oftos,  and  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  sheep-dog  to  the  flock  of 
helpless  monks  who  pasture  among  the  trees  and  rocks 
of  the  peninsula.    On  certain  days  the  agoumenoi  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  high  officers  of  their  com- 
munities meet  at  the  churcli  of  Protaton  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  the  discussion  of  affairs. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  this  ancient  house  of  parlia- 
ment   The  rooms  in  which  these  synods  or  convoca- 
tions are  held  adjoin  the  church.    Situated  at  short 
distances  around  these  principal  edifices  ai  e  numerous 
small  ecclesiastical  villas,  such  as  were  called  cells  in 
England  before  the  Reformation :  these  are  the  habi- 
tations of  the  venerable  senatoi-s  when  they  come  up 
to  parliament.   Some  of  them  are  beautifully  situated; 
for  Cariez  stands  in  a  fair  open  vale,  half-way  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
to  the  north  of  the  sea,  -vith  the  magnificent  island  of 
Samotraki  looming  superbly  in  the  distance.  All 
around  are  large  orchards  and  plantations  of  peach-trees 
and  of  various  other  sort?  of  fruitbearing  trees  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  round  lulls  are  clothed  with  green- 
sward. It  is  a  happy  peaceful-looking  place,  and  in  its 
trim  and  sunny  arbours  reminds  one  of  Virgil  and 
Theocritus. 

I  went  to  the  house  of  the  aga  to  seek  for  a  habita- 
tion, but  the  aga  was  asleep ;  and  who  was  there  so 
bold  as  to  wake  a  slfejung  aga?  Luckily  he  awoke  of 
his  own  accord;  and  he  was  soon  informed  by  my 
interpreter  that  an  illustrious  personage  awaited  his 
leisure .  He  did  not  care  for  a  monk,  and  not  much 
for  an  agoumenos  ;  hut  he  felt  small  in  the  presence 
of  a  mighty  Turkish  aga.    Nevertheless,  he  ventured 
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a  few  hints  about  the  kings  and  queens  who  were  my 
first  cousins,  but  in  a  much  more  subdued  tone  than 
usual :  and  I  was  received  with  that  courteous  civility 
and  good  breedingwhich  is  sofrequently  met  with  among 
Turks  of  every  decree.    The  a-a  apologised  for  having 
no  good  room  to  offer  me  ;  but  he  sent  out  his  men  to 
look  for  a  lodging,  and  in  the  meantime  we  went  to 
a  kiosk  :  this  one  was  a  place  like  a  large  birdcage, 
with  enough  roof  to  make  a  shade,  and  no  walls  to 
imi^de  the  free  passage  of  the  air    It  was  built  of 
wood,  upon  a  scaffold  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  tlie  corner  of  a  gai  den,  and  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea.    In  one  corner  of  this  cage  I  sat  till  day 
long,  for  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go  to ;  and  the  aga 
sat  opposite  to  me  in  another  corner,  smoking  his  pipe, 
in  which  solacing  occupation,  to  his  ^reat  surprise 
I  did  not  partake.     *  You  are  a  dervish?    said  he 
inquiringly;  for  dervishes  in  the  East  refuse  to  smoke 
occasiunally,  out  of  sanctity,  just  as  some  of  the  unco 
good  will  not  whistle  on  Sunday  in  our  country 
'Hosh  geldin,'  said  he-you  are  welcome  :  upon  which 
I  touched  my  forehead  with  my  hand.    '  Kef  ems  eyi  ? 
-is  your  kef  good?'  I  inquired,  after  an  interval  of 
about  an  hour.    '  Peki,'  said  he-it  is  good.   This  word 
kef  or  kaif  is  a  very  expressive  term:  ket  is  your 
capability  of  enjoyment  in   a  quiet  way :  to  be  m 
«ood  health  is  kef;  to  sit  under  a  tree  on  a  carpet  by 
a  bright  stream  is  kef  on  a  hot  day;  and  goin?  out 
with  a  party  to  a  pretty  place,  wheiv  you  sit  still  in 
the  shade  and  count  your  beads,  and  drink  sherbet, 
and  do  nothing,  is  great  kef.    We  had  cups  of  coffee 
and  sherbet  every  now  and  then,  and  about  eveiy 
half-hour  the  aga  uttered  u  few  words  ot  compl-ment 
(,r  welcome,  informing  me  occasionally  that  there  were 
many  dervishes  in  the  place,  'very  many  dervishes, 
for  so  he  denominated  the  monks,     Dmuer  came 
towards  evening.    There  was  meat,  dol^iaj  demir 
tatlessi.  olives,  salad,  roast  meat,  and  pilau,  that  tilled 
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up  some  time  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  retired  to  the 
house  of  the  monastery  of  Russico,  a  little  distance 

from  my  kiosk  ;  and  there  I  slept  on  a  cari>et  on  the 
boards ;  and  at  sunrise  was  ready  to  continue  my 
journey,  as  were  also  the  mules.  The  aga  gave  me 
some  breakfast,  at  which  repast  a  cat  made  it«s  appear* 
ance,  with  whom  the  day  ))efore  I  had  made  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  now  it  came,  not  alone,  but  accompanied  by 
two  kittens.  *Ah!*  said  I  to  the  aga,  *how  is  this? 
Why,  as  I  live,  this  is  a  she-cat  I  a  cat  feminine ! 
What  ))usiness  has  it  on  Mount  Athos?  and  with 
kittens  too  !  a  wicked  cat ! ' 

'  Hush  ! '  said  the  aga,  with  a  solemn  grin  ;  '  do  not 
say  anything  about  it.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat : 
I  allow,  certainly,  uat  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  brought 
it  with  me  from  Stamboul.  But  do  not  speak  of  it,  or 
they  will  take  it  away ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  wife  and  children  are  living  far  away  from 
me.' 

I  promised  to  make  no  scandal  about  the  cat,  and 
took  my  leave ;  and  as  I  rode  off  I  saw  him  looking 
at  me  out  of  his  cage  with  the  cat  sitting  by  his  side. 
I  was  sorry  I  could  not  take  aga  and  cat  and  all  virith 
me  to  Stamboul,  the  poor  gentleman  looked  so  solitary 
and  melancholy. 
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Caracalla— Thf  Agoiimonus  —  Curious  Cross— The  Nuts  of  Cara- 
calla — Singular  Mode  of  }iri  i)aring  a  Diniif  r-Tal)lo — Dt  par- 
turo  from  Mount  Athos— Packing  of  tln'  MSS. — Difficulties 
of  the  Way — Voyago  to  the  Dariianelhis — Apprehended 
Attack  from  Pirates — Return  to  Constantinople. 

It  took  me  three  hours  to  reach  Caracalla,  where  the 
agoumenos  and  Father  Joasaph  i-eceived  me  with  all 
the  hospitable  kindness  of  old  friends,  and  at  once 
installed  me  in  my  old  room,  wliich  looked  into  the 
court,  and  was  very  cool  and  quiet.  Here  1  reposed 
in  peace  during  the  hotter  houi-s  of  the  day  ;  and  here 
I  received  the  news  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
which  I  had  hired  had  left  me  in  the  lurch  and  gone 
out  to  sea,  having,  I  suppose,  made  some  better 
bargain.  This  caused  me  some  tribulation  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  another  vessel ;  so  I 
sent  back  to  Xeropotamo,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  frequented  part  of  the  coast,  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  craft  there  which  could  be  hired. 

I  employed  the  next  day  in  wandering  about  with 
the  agoumenos  and  Father  Joasaph  in  all  the  holes 
and  corners  of  the  monastery  ;  the  agoumenos  telling 
me  interminable  legends  of  the  saints,  and  asking 
Father  Joasaph  if  they  were  not  true.  I  looked  over 
the  library,  where  I  found  an  uncial  Evangelistarium  ; 
a  manuscript  of  Demosthenes  on  paper,  but  of  some 
antiquity  ;  a  manuscript  of  Justin  (MowTtVov)  in  Greek  ; 
and  several  other  manuscripts, — all  of  which  the 
agoumenos  agreed  to  let  me  have. 

One  of  ^he  monks  had  a  curiously  arved  cross  set  in 
silver,  which  he  wished  to  sell;  but  I  told  the  agoumenos 
that  it  vas  not  sufficiently  ancient :  I  added,  however, 
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that  if  I  could  meet  with  any  ancient  cross  or  «hrine  or 
reliquary,  I  should  be  delighted  to  purchase  such 
a  thing,  and  that  I  would  give  a  good  price  for  it.  In 
the  afternoon  it  struck  him  suddenly  that  as  he  did 
not  care  for  antiquities,  perhaps  we  might  come  to  an 
arrangement ;  and  the  end  of  the  affair  was  that  he 
gave  nie  one  of  the  ancient  crosses  which  I  had  seen 
when  I  was  there  before,  and  put  the  one  the  monk 
had  to  sell  in  its  place  ;  certain  pieces  of  gold  which 
I  produced  rendering  this  transaction  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  This  most  curious  and  beautiful  piece  of 
jewelleiy  has  been  since  engraved,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  the  third  plate  in  Shaw's  Dresses  and 
Decorations  of  the  Mulille  Ages,  London,  1843.  It  had 
been  presented  to  the  monastery  by  the  Emperor  John, 
whom,  from  what  I  was  told  by  the  agoumenos,  1  take 
to  have  been  John  Zimisces.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  its  kind 
now  existing  in  England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  my  man  returned 
from  Xeropi)tamo  with  the  information  that  he  had 
found  a  small  Greek  brig,  and  had  engaged  to  give  the 
patron  or  captain  eleven  hundred  piastres  for  om* 
passage  thence  to  the  Dardanelles  the  next  day,  if 
I  could  manage  to  be  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  As 
fortunately  I  had  purchased  all  the  manuscripts  which 
I  wished  to  possess,  there  was  nothing  to  detain  me  on 
Mount  Athos  ;  for  I  had  now  visited  every  monastery 
except  that  of  St.  Anne,  which  indeed  is  not  a  monastery 
like  the  rest,  but  a  mere  collection  of  hermitages  or 
cells  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  imme- 
diately under  the  great  peak  of  the  mountain.  I  was 
told  that  there  was  nothing  there  worth  seeing  :  but 
still  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  so 
original  a  community,  who  it  appears  live  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  are  the  most  strict  of  all  the  ascetics  in  this 
strange  monastic  region. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  we  were  walking  quietly  together, 
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the  agoumenos  asked  rue  .f  I  knew  what  was  the  price 
of  nuts  at  Constantinople. 
*  Nuts  ?' said  1. 

'  Yes,  nuts,'  said  he  ;  '  hazel-nuts :  nuts  are  excellent 
things.  Have  they  a  good  supply  of  nuts  at  Constanti- 
nople?' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  don't  know ;  but  I  dare  say  they 
have.  But  why,  my  lord,  do  you  ask  ?  Why  do  you 
wish  to  know  the  price  of  luizel-nuts  at  Constanti- 
nople?' , 

*0h!'  said  the  agoumenos,  '  tht>y  do  not  eat  halt 
nuts  enough  at  Stnmboul.  Nuts  are  excellent  things. 
They  should  be  eaten  more  than  they  are.  People  say 
that  nuts  are  unwholesome ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake.' 
And  so  saying,  he  introduced  me  into  a  set  of  upper 
rooms  that  I  had  not  previously  entered,  the  entire 
floors  of  which  were  covered  two  feet  deep  with  nuts. 
I  never  saw  one-hundredth  part  so  many  before.  The 
good  agoumenos,  it  seems,  had  been  speculating  in 
hazel-nuts ;  and  a  vessel  was  to  come  to  the  little  tower 
of  the  scaricatojo  down  below  to  be  freighted  with 
them  :  they  were  to  produce  a  prodigious  profit,  and 
defray  the  expense  of  finishing  the  new  buildings  of 
Caracalla. 

'  Take  some,'  said  he  ;  '  don't  be  afraid  ;  there  are 
plenty.  Take  some,  and  taste  them,  and  then  you  can 
tell  your  friends  at  Constantinople  what  a  peculiar 
flavour  you  found  in  the  famous  nuts  of  Athos ;  and 
in  all  Athos  every  one  knows  that  there  are  no  nuts 
like  those  of  Caracalla.' 

They  were  capital  nuts  ;  but  as  it  was  before  dinner, 
and  I  was  ravenously  hungry,  and  my  lord  the  agou- 
menos had  not  brought  a  )).»tlle  of  slierry  in  his 
pocket,  I  did  not  particularly  relish  them.  But  there 
had  been  great  talking  during  the  morning  between  the 
itgoumenos  and  Pater  Joasaph  iibout  a  famous  largf> 
fish  which  was  to  be  cooked  for  dinner  ;  and,  as  the 
important  hour  was  approaching,  we  adjourned  to  my 
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sitting-room.  Father  Joasaph  was  already  there, 
having  washed  his  hands,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
divan,  in  order  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  lay 
brother  who  ac  ted  as  butler.  The  preparations  for  the 
banquet  were  made.  The  lay  brother  first  brought  iu 
the  table-cloth,  which  he  spread  upon  the  ground  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  ;  tlien  he  turned  tln'  ta})h; 
upside  down  upon  the  table-cloth,  with  its  legs  in  the 
air  :  next  he  brought  two  immense  flagons,  one  of 
wine,  the  other  of  water  ;  these  were  made  of  copper 
tinned,  and  were  each  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  he  set 
them  down  on  the  carpet  a  little  way  from  the  table- 
cloth ;  and  round  the  table  he  placed  three  cushions  for 
the  agoumenus,  Pater  Joasaph,  and  me  :  and  then  he 
went  away  to  bring  the  dinner.  He  soon  re-appeared, 
bringing  in,  with  the  assistance  of  another  stout  cate- 
chumen, the  whole  of  the  dinner  on  a  large  circular 
tray  of  well-polished  bra>s  called  a  sinni.  This  was  so 
formed  as  to  fix  on  the  sticking-up  legs  of  the  subverted 
table,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Pater  Joasaph,  it  was  soon 
all  tight  and  straight.  In  a  great  centre-dish  there 
appeared  the  big  fish  in  a  sea  of  sauce  surrounded  by 
a  mountainous  shore  of  rice.  Round  this  luxurious 
centre  stood  a  circle  of  smaller  dishes — olives,  caviare, 
salad  (no  eggs,  because  there  were  no  hens),  papas 
yaknesi,  and  several  sweet  things.  Two  cats  followed  the 
dinner  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  demurely  side  by 
side.  The  fish  looked  excellent,  and  had  a  most  savoury 
smell.  I  had  washed  my  hands,  and  was  preparing  to  sit 
down,  when  the  Father  Abbot,  who  was  not  thinking 
of  the  dinner,  took  this  inopportune  moment  to  begin 
one  of  his  interminable  stories. 

'We  have  before  spoken,'  he  said,  'of  the  many 
kings,  princes,  and  patriarchs  who  have  given  up  the 
world  and  ended  their  days  here  in  peace.  One  of  the 
most  important  epoclis  in  the  hist^n-y  of  Mount  Athos 
occurred  about  the  year  1336,  when  a  Calabrian  monk, 
a  man  of  great  learning  though  of  mean  appearance, 
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wliDSP  name  was  Barliuun,  arrived  on  ii  pilgrimage  to 
vonerate  the  sacred  relics  of  our  famous  sanctuaries. 
He  found  liere  many  holy  men,  who,  having  retired 
entirely  from  the  world,  by  commnninp  with  them- 
selves in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cells  had  arrived  at 
that  state  of  calm  beatitude  and  heavenly  contempla- 
t  ion,  that  the  eternal  light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  revealed 
to  them.' 

•  Mount  Tnl>or  V'  auid  I. 

'  Yes.'  said  the  agoumenos  ;  '  the  light  which  had 
been  seen  durin,<f  the  time  of  the  Traiisli.cfuration  by 
the  apostles,  and  which  hud  always  existed  there,  was 
seen  by  those  who,  after  years  of  solitude  and  penance 
and  maceration  of  the  He>h,  had  arrived  at  that  state 
of  abstraction  from  all  earthly  things  that  in  their 
bodies  they  saw  the  divine  liglit.  They  in  those  good 
times  would  sit  alone  in  their  chambers  with  their 
eyes  cast  down  upon  the  region  of  their  navel ;  th's 
was  painful  at  lirst,  both  from  the  fixedness  of  the 
attitude  required,  with  the  head  bent  down  upon  the 
breast,  and  from  the  workings  of  the  mind,  which 
seemed  to  wander  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  si>ace. 
At  last,  when  they  had  persevered  in  fasting  day  and 
night  with  no  change  of  thought  or  attitude  for  many 
hours,  they  began  to  feel  a  wonderful  satisfaction  ; 
a  ray  of  joy  ineffable  would  seem  to  illuminate  the 
brain  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  soul  discovered  the  place 
of  the  heart  than  it  was  involved  in  a  mystic  and 
ethereal  light !  " 

'  Ah,'  said  I,  '  really  !  but  about  the  fish  ?  ' 

'Now  this  Barlaam,  being  a  carnal  and  worldly- 
minded  man.  took  upon  himself  to  doubt  the  eificacy 
of  this  bodily  and  mental  discipline  ;  it  is  said  that  he 
even  ventured  to  ridicule  the  venerable  fathers  who 
gave  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  the  contemjdation  of 
the  light  of  Mount  Tabor.    Not  only  did  he  question 

^  Mosheim's  Ecdetiastical  History ;  Gibbon. 
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the  merits  of  these  ascetic  acts.  but.  being  learned  in 
books,  and  being  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion,  he  infused  douhts  into  the 
minds  of  others  of  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  Mount 
Athos.  Arguments  were  used  on  both  sides  ;  conver- 
sations arose  upon  these  subjects  ;  arguments  grew  into 
disputations,  conversations  into  controversies  ;  till  at 
last,  from  the  most  peaceful  and  regular  of  communities, 
the  peninsula  of  the  Holy  Mountain  became  from  one 
en<l  to  the  other  a  theatre  of  discord,  doubt,  and 
difference ;  the  flames  of  contention  were  lit  up  ; 
everything  was  unsettled :  men  knew  not  what  to 
think  ;  till  at  last,  with  general  consent,  the  unhappy 
intruder  was  dismissed  from  all  the  monasteries  ;  and, 
flying  from  the  storm  of  angry  words  which  he  had 
raised  on  all  sides  around  him,  he  departed  from  Mount 
Athos  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Constantinople.  There 
his  specious  manners,  his  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  dissensions  he  had  created  in  the 
church,  brought  him  into  notice  at  court  ;  and  now 
not  only  were  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  and  Olympus 
divided  against  each  other,  but  the  city  was  split  into 
parties  of  theological  disputants :  clamour  and  acrimony 
raged  on  every  side.  The  emperor  Andronicus,  willing 
to  remove  the  cause  of  so  much  contention,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  surrounded  with  difficulties  on  all 
sides  (for  the  unl»e]ieving  Turks,  commanded  by  the 
fierce  Orchan.  had  with  their  unnumbered  tribes  over- 
run Eithynia  and  many  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Christian  emperor  ),  he  graciously  condescended  to  give 
his  imperial  mandate,  that  the  monk  Barlaam  should 
I  here  the  two  cats  became  vociferous  in  their  impatience 
for  the  fish  |  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ;  he  was  empowered  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  settlement  of  al!  religious  differences  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  on  condition  that 
the  Latin  princes  should  assist  the  emperor  to  drive 
the  Turks  back  into  the  confines  of  Asia.  The  emperor 
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Andronicus  ditMl  from  n  fevor  brought  on  by  excite- 
ment in  defending  the  cause  of  the  ascetic  (juietists 
before  a  council  in  his  palace.  John  Palaeologus  was 
set  aside ;  and  John  Cantacu/.ene,  in  a  dospoiate 
endeavour  to  please  all  parties,  gave  his  daughter 
Theodora  to  Orchan  the  emperor  of  the  Osmanlis ;  and 
at  his  coronation  the  purple  buskin  of  his  right  leg  was 
fastened  on  by  the  (Greeks,  and  that  of  his  left  leg  by 
the  Latins.  Notwithstanding  tl)eso  concessions,  the 
embassy  of  Barlaam,  the  most  important  with  which 
any  diplomatic  agent  was  ever  trusted,  failed  altogether 
from  the  troubles  of  the  times.  The  emi>eror  John 
Cantacuzene,  who  celebrated  his  own  acts  in  an  edict 
beginning  with  the  words  "By  my  sublime  and  almost 
incredible  virtue."  gave  up  the  reins  of  ]>ower,  and 
taking  the  name  of  Joasai»h,  became  a  monk  of  one  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  which  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  the  monastery  of  Mangane. 
while  the  monk  Barlaam  was  created  Bishop  of 
Gerace,  in  Italy.' 

By  the  time  the  good  abbot  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  history,  the  fish  was  cold  and  the  dinner 
spoilt ;  but  I  thought  his  account  of  the  extraordinaiy 
notions  which  the  monks  of  those  dark  ages  had 
formed  of  the  duties  of  Clirisiianity  so  curious,  that  it 
almost  compensated  for  the  calamity  of  losing  the  only 
good  dinnor  which  I  had  seen  on  Mount  Athos. 

What  a  difference  it  would  have  made  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  if  tiie  embassy  of  Bai  l  iam  had  succeeded  !  The 
Turks  would  not  have  been  now  in  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  many  points  of  difference  having  been 
nmtually  conceded  V)y  the  two  great  divisions  of  tlie 
church,  perhaps  the  Reformation  never  would  have 
taken  place.  Tlie  narrative  of  these  events  was  the 
more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of 
a  monk  who  to  all  int^iit^  nnd  pnvpnp'>«  was  living  in 
the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity.  H-s  ample  robes, 
his  long  beard,  and  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  the 
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ancient  room  in  whicii  we  aat,  impressed  his  worda 
upon  my  remembrance ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  the 
eager  countenanco  of  the  abbot,  whose  thouffhts  still 
were  fixed  upon  tlio  worl'^  from  which  ho  had  letiicd, 
while  he  discouised  of  the  troubles  and  discords  which 
had  invaded  the  peaceful  glades  and  quiet  solitudes  of 
the  Holy  Mountain,  I  fdt  that  there  was  no  place  left 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  or  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  No  places, 
however,  that  I  have  seen  ec^ual  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  calm  retired  look  of  the  small  farm- 
houses, if  they  may  so  be  called,  which  1  met  with  in 
my  rides  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Athos.  These 
liuildinf^s  are  usually  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills  open- 
ing on  the  land  which  the  monastic  labourers  cultivate  ; 
they  consist  of  a  small  square  tower,  usually  appended 
to  which  ar<!  one  or  two  little  stone  cottages,  and  an 
ancient  chapel,  tVoin  which  the  tinkling  of  the  bar 
which  calls  the  monks  to  prayer  may  be  heard  many 
times  a  day  echoing  softly  through  the  lovely  glades  of 
the  primaeval  forest.  The  ground  is  covered  in  some 
places  with  anemones  and  cyclamen  ;  waterfalls  are 
met  with  at  the  head  of  half  the  valleys,  pouring  their 
refreshini;  waters  over  marble  rocks.  If  the  great 
mountain  itself,  which  towers  Tip  so  grandly  above  th<» 
enchanting  scenery  l>elow,  had  been  carved  into  the 
form  of  a  sthhua  of  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to 
the  project  of  Dinocrates  of  Alex;indria.  though  a  won- 
derful effort  of  human  I;ibour,  it  coul.i  hardl}  have 
addetl  to  the  beauty  of  th'  scene,  whicli  is  so  much 
increased  by  the  a])pearance  .5  the  monasteries,  whose 
lofty  towers  and  rounded  don.es  appear  almost  like  the 
palaces  we  read  of  in  a  fair^  tale. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  mules  were 
waiting  in  the  court  to  carry  me  across  the  hills  to  the 
harbour  bolow  the  monasterv  of  Xeroi>otamo.  where 
the  (ireek  brig  was  lying  which  was  to  convey  me  and 
my  treasures  from  these  peaceful  shores.  Emptying 
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out  my  girdle,  I  calculuted  how  much.  ■  r  ^  h-v  h 
little  inoii.  y  w-uhl  suffice  to  pay  Hi-  .^q>ensi  <"t  i  , 
voyage  to  the  Asiatic  castle  of  the  rHirdaneUes.  feeh^ 
assured  that  from  thence  I  couM  k'^t  credit  ...  puss.  . 
rthrinaRi.  Hcei.t  steamer  7  staUmd.  which  ran 
fcWHM.  Smyrna  and  C<..  uUiu.  pU-  With  the  ivser- 
Nation  of  tb:^  sum,  I  frave  the  n  -.menos  1  mv 
remaininK  ro.    and  in  retu-  ti  h.  pr- ^   i.  ■!  me  w  !.  an 

^uodly  f.  aos  :  tor  th.  su.  ...i^aKS  altho  .gh 
to  their  utmost  limits,  di.i  not  snffice  to  cu      A\  th- 
preat  nnu       ip-ts  and  P'  nden  .s  volutn-s  that  jv.  ... 
,H.w  ;uMp<1  U.  my  store.    Turning  out  the  com  from 
the  nos^  .ags  of  the  mul*-.  1  put  one  or  two  «mal  ' 
hooks  ■'  .  each  .  and     .      11.  ,.u  .  xtra  muh<  wa  se: 
for  to    ..nv.  v  tl       aplu.  tomes  over  the  roup  and 
craugy  ridgt  whici.  we  verf  to  pass  in  our  lour  to 
the  other  sea.    Althouu>i  tlu- stones  of  th..      mu.  - 
were  too  windy  anJ  too  Ion.',  I      ^  sorry  t.     a  t  tro 
him  ai.'    T  to.  ',    -u  atlectionate  leave  also       1  "^t. 
Joasapl.  ai     tin"  i  vocals.  Unfortunately,  in  ne  r  y 
of  departur I  U-     on  the  divan  t      MS     .  lu 
which  '  had  l  ^.  w  trying  t  •  d.        r.  ai.    t.  gol  it 
wh.n  1  oameu.vay.    U  wa>  t  -.ua  !    ..ct  ^^j; 
charta    K)mbycina.  and  wa^     of.  bl    ki  ke  ,  mU>  he 
nearest  comut  :is  soon  is  T  » 

Our  ridf       s  a  very  ro  i» 
ascend  the  hill  m  some-  i  Iff.     in  s. 
and  in  others  through  must  l' 
tm    mostly  ^   mes.  with  a  i,    >v  ^.ou 
aromatic  tloxN  ring    v.-rgr-  eo-  whicl  =r  ■ 

clothe  the  hills  of  fireece       !  this  lu,  H- 
When       hii.     iosst<l  the  upp     n.lge  ol     ok.  avm, 
tf  .  peakul      hu.  towering  to     .^ky    i  our  leit.  we 
had  to.iesc.      th.    -yV-cl  ofa    -rent  - j^^^Jll^if 
stones  and  Ir  '    u  ph  fc»  thai  .  .  ..p.         .upv.-=  --."-  .  . 
anything  b.        goat  to  tr  v.      n  su.  h  .  road.    I  got 
^  1     can  '    m  one  rock  to 

off  my  nr  .       I' I  sjan 
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anothoi  on  tho  *.n\iie  of  the  precipice ;  but  the  sun  was 
M)  |M.  \t  ifiil.  that  in      short  time  I  was  roinph'tcly 

h;i'iste(l  :  and  ou  lo  kinj;  .»t  th»(  innlfs  I  s    v  that 
uiter  anotiua-  tliey  ji  lujteil  down  so  uneninKly  over 
•  iiasnis  and  broken  rocks,  alighting  so  precisely  in  th«- 

K't  j)lac«'  \vhtr<'  thfi-  was  s^tandin^-room  tor  tlioir 
it'  that,  a*Ler  ji  little  co  -iideration,  I  remounted  my 
nil  ;  n  keeping  my  ^eat,  without  holding  the 
i)iid.'-.  v  -apped  and  skipped  from  rock  to  ro'tk  down 
H  t  ■!  linary  track,  unti'  iu  due  liiup'  urrivf<l 
\  >!  seashore,  close       he  moutli  i  !  tae  little 

i>      r<ropotamo.    My     muscripts  and  myself 
mbs  ked,  and  wu.  a  favouring  Ir  e/  vve 
,nt('    lie  Gulf  of  Monte  Sari!  >.  and  lad 
It'i^un       -iurv»     he  scenery  of  this  su\»  rh  peninsula 

we  gli(U'd  rou.  1  the  lofty  nuirble  rock->  nd  n<44e 
I  ..'sts  which  formed  tlif  ickj^round  to  (  .  stia-i^e 
and  pictureb^ue  Byzantine  liionasteries,  with  every  (»ne 
of  which  we  had  become  acqs  tinted. 

Being  a  little  nervou-  •  oimt  of  the  i  rates,  of 
whom  1  had  lu  .  d  nian\  >  during  my  aujournon 

y  )unt  Athos,  I  i^uestiont  naster  of  the  vessel  on 

tli,.s  subject.  •  Oh,'  said  he  ^ais  now  \t  ry  'luiet : 

there  have  been  no  pirates  he  coast  twr  the  last 

fortnight.'  This  assurance  u.  satisfied  ine.  How 
terrible  it  would  be  to  see  these  precious  volumes 
thrown  into  the  sea,  like  my  unhappy  precursor's  MS. 
ot  Ilonu  r  I  It  was  frightful  to  think  of!  We  were 
lluee  days  at  sea,  there  being  at  this  tine  season  very 
little  wind.  Once  we  thought  we  were  chased  by 
a  wicked-i.'  ..u).-  cutter  with  a  lar^f  white  mainsail, 
which  kept  to  waidward  of  us  :  but  iu  the  end,  after 
some  hours  of  deadly  tribulation,  during  which  I  hid 
the  manuscripts  as  well  as  I  could  under  all  kinds  of 
ruhbish  in  the  hold,  ve  descried  the  stars  and  stripes 
ot  America  upon  her  ensign  ;  so  iien  I  pulled  all  the 
old  books  out  again.  This  cutter  was,  1  suppose,  a 
tender  to  some  American  man-of-war.  On  the  evening 

824.39  £  e 
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of  the  third  day  we  found  ourselves  safe  under  the 

guns  of  Roumeli  Calessi.  the  European  castle  of  the 
Dardanelles  ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  tedious  tacking, 
we  got  across  to  the  Asiatic  castle  of  Coom  Calessi, 
where  I  landed  with  all  my  treasures.  Before  long 
the  Smyrna  steamer,  The  SUttnhoul,  hove  in  sight,  and 
I  took  my  passage  in  her  to  Constantinople. 
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Syriac  Manuscript  of  the  date  \.  d.  411,  in  the 

British  JlKsriitii. 

{VAi.t:  1  i:}.^ 

The  hihtory  of  this  invaliiublt'  manuscript  is  so  curious,  tliat 
with  tlie  permission  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cureton,  I  have  made 
a  short  abstract  of  its  history  from  his  own  account  of  it  and 
from  other  sources,  for  the  information  of  such  as  may  take  an 
interest  in  this  precious  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum. 

To  the  Duke  of  Northunilieilnnd  and  Mr.  Linant  is  (hie  ilie 
honour  of  being  the  first  diseoverers  of  tlie  vault  beyond  tlie 
oil-cellar  in  the  convent  of  Soiiriani,  where  the  collection  of 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Syriac  library  had  been  thrown  away. 
I  was  the  first  who  made  any  researches  among  the  great  mass 
of  louse  h  aves  which  I  found  tliere  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing wliether  there  were  any  ])erfect  MSS.  to  be  discovered 
among  them.  I  ha\e  narrated  in  the  present  vohime  how  I 
dug  out  this  ancient  book,  and  left  it  behind  in  the  convent, 
because  it  was  so  much  les.s  perfect  tlian  the  others  whidi 
I  brought  away.  Another  account  of  this  occurrence  will  be 
found  in  the  'Quarterly  Review,' No.  CLIII,Dec.  1845.  The  whole 
of  the  library  was  purchased  for  the  country  by  Dr.  Tattam  in 
1842  ;  but  the  monks  clieated  him  and  kept  back  about  half  of 
the  books  and  leaves,  which  were  fortunately  recovered,  and 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pacho,  from  whom  they  were  bought  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  presented  to  the  Museum,  on  tlie 
11th  of  November  1847.  The  monks  again  cheated  Mr.  Pacho, 
and  sti'I  kept  back  a  quantity  of  MSS.,  though  they  said,  as 
before,  uiat  they  had  i)arted  with  the  whole.  These  remaining 
MSS.  have,  however,  been  added  to  the  rest  of  the  collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Cureton,  with  wonderful  labour 
and  perseverance,  had  sorted  the  multitude  of  loose  leaves, 
and  pet  together  a  great  many  volumes ;  of  which  about  60 
exhibited  dates  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  from  the  year 
4t)4  down  to  \20'2  ;  of  those,  12  were  transcribed  in  the  (Jth 
century,  the  first  in  500,  the  last  in  the  year  600.  The  wliolo 
number  of  MSS..  i)erf'ect  and  imperfect,  amount  to  about  1000 
volumes;  a  collection  which  adds  considerably  to  the  import- 
ance of  tlie  national  library. 
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The  manuscript  in  question  is  a  large  thick  quarto  volume, 
written  in  tJie  Svriac  character,  in  three  columns.  It  contains 
the  'Theophaniiv'  (or  Divine  Manifestation  of  Our  Saviour),  by 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  ;  the' Recognitions '  of  St.  Clement; 
the  treatise  of  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bosra,  in  Arabia,  against  the 
Manicheans  ;  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine, 
and  his  Oration  in  Praise  of  the  Martyrs.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  consideraMy  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
Greek  text  of  (lie  '  theophania '  is  lost.  The  Syriac  text  of  this 
work  has  been  published  hy  Dr.  Lee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, 8vo,  Cambridge,  1843. 

The  work  rf  Titus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  has  been 
lost  in  the  oii.:;inal  Greek,  is  here  found  entire;  and  the  work 
of  Eusebius  on  the  Martyrs  is  exhibited  in  a  more  extended 
state  than  that  usually  inserted  in  the  Greek  edition  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  'Recognitions'  of  Clement  is  also  lost  ; 
and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  Presbyter  of  Aquileia, 
several  pas-ages  are  omitted,  which  the  translator  says  he  did 
not  periectly  comprehend.  The  present  Syriac  version  seems 
to  contain  a  different  recension  from  that  which  Rufinus 
followed. 

The  manuscript  I  have  said  was  imperfect,  wanting  many 
leaves  ;  but  on  its  examination  in  England  by  Mr.  Cureton.  he 
found  on  leaf  238,  in  the  treatise  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine, 
a  marginal  note,  in  Syriac,  of  which  the  following  is  the 

translation  : — 

'  Behold,  my  brethren,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  end  of 
this  ancient  book  should  he  torn  off  and  lost,  together  with  the 
writer's  subscription  and  termination,  it  was  written  at  the 
end  of  it  thus— viz.,  "This  book  was  written  at  Orrhoa,  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  by  the  hands  of  a  man  named  Jacob,  in  the 
year  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three.  In  the  month  Tishrin 
the  latter  it  .^as  completed."  And  agreeably  to  what  was 
written  there,  I  have  written  also  here,  without  addition  ;  and 
what  is  here  I  wrote  in  the  year  one  thoustuid  and  thr^e  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks.' 

These  dates,  reduced  to  our  era,  give  a.  n.  411  for  the  time  of 
the  original  transcription  of  the  book,  and  a.  d.  1086  for  that 
of  the  note.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient  rinti- 
quarian  who  v,-rotc  this  interesting  note,  and  who  seems  to  i.  ■ 
had  so  great  a  respect  for  theeven  then  venerable  age  of  this  gr. 
old  book,  did  not  append  his  signature  to  his  marginal  annot.. 
tion,  that  his  careful  reverence  for  the  objects  of  his  study 
might  be  handed  down  for  the  regard  of  future  bibliographers. 
This,  how.  ver,  is  quite  in  character  with  the  humble,  self- 
denying  habits  of  the  old  ascetic  monks,  who  were  not  desirous 
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of  earthly  glory,  but,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  passed  their  lives  lu 
retirement  and  oontoniplation,  in  caves  and  dens,  or  in  solitary 
convents  in  the  arid  wilderness,  trusting,  or  at  least  hoping, 
that  tliey  would  'n  the  next  world  be  rewarded  openly  for  that 
which  they  had  done  in  secret  here  below.  Little  did  the  old 
hermit  think,  as,  seated  in  his  quiet  cell  in  the  convent  of 
the  desert  of  Nitria,  l>e  penned  the  lines  which  have  become 
so  interesting  after  a  lapse  of  800  years,  that  his  book  would 
have  become  imi»erfeet  as  he  prophesied,  thiit  the  lost 
parts  of  it  vould  be  recovered,  that  it  would  be  dug  out  by 
travellers  from  the  shores  of  a  far  distant  island,  from  the 
subterranean  vaults  where  it  had  lain  for  centuries,  and  be 
carried  away  across  seas  and  continents,  U>  the  most  noisy,  and 
crowded,  and  bustling  of  the  cities  of  the  eartli  ;  v/hei  e  the  crash 
of  carriages  and  the  trampling  of  liorses,  the  roar  of  steam,  and 
the  din  and  tumult  of  two  millions  of  men,  crowded  into 
a  narrow  space,  almost  drown  the  voice  and  stun  the  ear — 
that  there  his  words  would  be  read  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
which  was  in  his  days  almost  unknown,  tl:at  it  would  be 
commented  on  in  a  language  which  had  not  tli.n  its  origin, 
and  that  books  would  lie  written  on  the  subject,  upon  paper  not 
then  invented,  and  printed  by  a  process  not  even  dreamt  of  for 
500  years  after  his  death. 

Orrlioa,  where  the  manuscript  was  originally  written,  was 
the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  Edessa  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  now  called  Orfa. 

In  1843  Mr.  Cureton  found,  among  the  loose  leaves  and 
fragments  of  the  Nitrian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
parts  of  two  additional  leaves  of  'the  end  of  that  ancient  book 
which  had  been  torn  off  and  lost.' 

I  will  now  quote  his  own  words  for  the  account  of  his 
discovery  of  other  parts  of  this  MS.  from  page  xxi.  of  'The 
Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,"  London,  1848  : — 

'  When  I  first  had  the  gratification  of  exaiiiininn  that  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  Nitrian  monastery  which  arrived  in 
England  in  1H47, 1  immediately  recognised  numerous  fragments 
of  volumes  which  were  familiar  to  me ;  and  not  more  than 
a  few  minutes  passed  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  one 
entire  leaf,  and  soon  afterwards  another,  belonging  to  that 
precious  book,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  features  was  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  my  mind.  The  second  leaf  was  not  only 
complete  in  itself,  but  had  also  attached  to  it  a  small  fragment 
of  the  corresponding  leaf  in  the  same  quire,  both  of  which  had 
been  formed  of  one  piece  of  vellum,  of  folio  size  folded  into 
quarto.  The  back  of  this  fragment  I  observed  had  been  left 
blank ;  I  thus  ascertained  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the 
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last  pnsp  of  the  volume,  and  consequently  to  that  which  had 
contained  tlie  original  siil)Scription  of  Jacob,  the  scribe  of 
Orrhoa.  I  now  felt  that  I  might  t  ven  venture  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  finding  the  very  subscription  itself,  and  I  anxiously 
look.  (1  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  oi  'oniiig  and  examining  at  leisure  about  twenty  small  bundles, 
wbi.  li  were  p.dnt.  d  out  t..  me  as  containing  fragments  only  of 
leaves,  wbidi  had  be.  ii  swept  fr.im  the  tloor  of  the  room  in 
which  the  maniiscripts  bad  re]..,s,  .1  t.)r  ages.  Nnt  many  days 
later,  when  the.se  with  the  rest  of  the  collection  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum,  this  opportunity  was  afforded 
me.  One  by  one  I  untied  the  bundles,  and  diligently  and 
eagerly  examii)ed  their  contents.  As  I  opened  the  foui-th,  I 
was  d.digbtetl  at  recognizing  two  pieces  belonging  to  .)iie  of  the 
leaves  of  this  precious  b.i.)k  :  in  the  next  I  fouii  l  ;i  third  :  and 
now,  reader,  if  thou  hast  any  love  for  the  records  <,f  antiquity, 
if  thou  feelest  any  kindred  enthusiasm  in  such  pursuits  as 
these,  if  thou  hast  ever  known  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  dim 
expectation  Kiadiiallv  brightened  into  reality,  and  an  anxious 
resear.  h  ivward.  d  with  su.-cess— things  that  but  rarely  lia)>ren 
to  us  in  tliis  worl.l  .)f  .lisapn.)intment— I  l.'ave  it  t-.  thuw  own 
imagination  to  paint  the  sensations  wliich  I  t  xperienc.  <1  at  that 
moment,  when  the  loosing  of  the  coid  of  the  sev.  iitb  l.nii.lle 
disclosed  to  my  sight  a  small  fragment  of  beautiful  vellum  in 
a  well-known  hand,  upon  which  I  read  the  following  words  :— 
'"There  are  completed  in  this  volume  three  books— Titus, 
and  Clement,  and  He  of  Caesarea. 

*  "Glory  t.>  the  Father  and  t.)  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghc»t; 
now  and  at  all  times  and  for  ever.    Ameu  and  Amen. 

'"This  volume  was  completed  in  the  month  Tishrin  the 
latter,  in  the  year  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three,  at  Orrhoa, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia."     *       *       *  * 

•No  m.pie,  indeed,  <>(  this  inscri])tion  remains,  but  this  was 
enough  t.>  repay  me  for  the  labour  of  my  research,  and  to 
connrm  and  verify  tbe  facts  connected  with  ii. 

•The  first  of  these  sentences  is  written  in  red,  the  second 
in  yellow,  and  the  third  in  black. 

'  Among  all  the  curiosities  of  literature,  I  know  of  none  more 
remarkatde  than  the  fate  of  this  matchless  volume.  Written 
in  the  country  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  th.-  faithful,  and  the  city  whose  king  was  the  first 
sovereign  that  embraced  Christianity  (Abgarus),  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  411,  it  was  at  a  subsequent  period  transported  to  tbe 
Valley  of  the  Ascetics  in  Egypt,  probably  in  a.d.  931,  when 
250  volum.'S  were  collected  by  Moses  of  Nisibis  during  a  visit 
to  Bagdad,  and  presented  by  him,  upon  his  return,  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  over  which  he  presided.  In 
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A.  D.  1086,  some  person  with  careful  foresight,  leariM;;  lost  tho 
mciiKirial  of  the  transcription  of  so  valu!il)le,  Ijeaiitifiil,  jind 
oven  at  tlmt  remote  period  "so  ancient  a  book,  '  sliould  be  lost, 
in  order  to  seeure  its  preservation,  took  the  precaution  to  copy 
it  into  tho  body  of  tlie  volume.  At  howr  much  earlier  a  period 
the  fears  which  he  liad  anticipated  became  realised  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  in  1837  "  the  end  of  the  volume  had 
been  torn  off,"  and  in  that  state,  in  a.  n.  1839.  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  solitudt;  of  the  African  desert  to  tlie  most 
frequented  city  in  tlie  world.  Threi-  years  later  two  of  its 
fragments  followed  the  volume  to  Knyland  ;  and,  in  1817,  I 
had  the  gratification  of  recovering  almost  all  that  had  been 
lost,  and  of  restoring  to  its  place  in  this  ancient  book  the 
transcriber's  own  record  of  the  termination  of  his  labours, 
which  after  various  fortunes  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  £ur<ipe,  has 
already  survived  a  period  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years.' 

The  discovery  of  two  other  manuscripts  in  this  curious 
library,  of  the  Syrian  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  addition  to  th<- 
one  above  mentioned,  all  of  them  being  more  ancient  by  many 
centuries  than  any  Greek  or  Latin  versions  now  in  existence, 
has  enabled  Mr.  Cureton  to  dotei  t  many  spurious  passages 
which  lia<l  been  interpolated  in  the  works  of  that  Father,  and 
to  restore  to  their  genuine  state  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  di.sciples  and  companions  of  St.  John.  Mr. 
Cureton's  researches  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  controversy  in  the  theological  world,  from  the  importance 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  one  who  flourished  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  Apostles,  and  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  th.-  ( !liristian 
martyrs.  The  results  of  his  discoveries  have  lieen  given  in  the 
'  Corpus  Ignatianum,'  which  has  been  recently  published. 

The  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  which  once  formed 
the  library  of  the  convent  on  the  Natron  Lakes,  contains  two 
other  volumes  which  deserve  very  honourable  mention  :  one 
is  a  Syriac  treatise  of  Severus  of  Antiorh  against  Grammat  icus, 
MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  c<  ntury.  hut  under  this  writing  arc 
the  words  of  a  much  more  ancient  MS.,  comprising  4000  verses 
of  Homer,  and  nearly  the  whole  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  uncial 
Greek,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  a  fragment  of  Euclid  in 
Greek,  not  quite  so  ancient;  tho  other  volume  is  a  copy  of  the 
four  Gospels,  imperfect,  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  in  Syriac,  the  Gospt  1  of  St.  Matthew  being  ai. 
unknown  recension,  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  written,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  extant 


THE  END. 


